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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





Tr I may judge from internal evidence, [ can have no hesitation 
im attributing the Biblical Criticism on Gen. iv. 26., inserted in 
the Classical Journal for September, to the author of the New 
Translation of the Bible; the errors and inaccuracies of which 
have.been so ably exposed by Mr. Whittaker, Professor Lee, 
the Editor of the Quarterly Review, &c. I find in the Biblical 
Criticism the same groundless censures.of the authorised 
version, the same palpable errors in Hebrew criticism, the 
same new and fanciful interpretations of Scripture, as have 
already been noticed and condemned in the writings of Mr. 
Bellamy. ‘The author of the Criticism in question proposes 
to alter the English authorised version of five passages in the 
Hebrew Bible, chiefly by giving a different translation of the 
verb Dt. “There is no doubt,” says our critic, “ that DNF, 


being derived from the Pihel 29m, to make common, to make 


profane, implies unholy, impure, unclean, profane.” 

It is well known that Hebrew verbs have often a different 
sense in the different conjugations. ‘This is the case with the 
verb OMT; which is stated by our best lexicographers to 
signify ‘“‘ to profane” in the conjugations Niphal and Pihel, and 
“to begin” in the conjugations Hiphil and Hophal. It is true 
that M17 in the conjugation Hophal only occurs in this passage 
(Gen. iv. 26.), but as the verb frequently occurs in the conjuga- 
tion Hiphil, in the sense of “ to begin,” it is natural to suppose 
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that its passive Hophal has a similar sense; that if the one 
signifies “to begin,” the other would signify “ to be begun.” * 
This distinction of senses in the different conjugations may be 
observed in all the passages quoted by our author to show that the 
verb signifies “to profane.” I799M Gen. xlix. 4., and JON) 


Tr:+e hu. 


Ezek. xxviii. 16., are of the conjugation Pihel ; and 5nn Levit. 
Xx1. 9., ior) Levit. xxi. 4., DN) Ezek. xxii. 26., 59 Ezek. 


oy ee 


xx. 9., are of the conjugation Niphal. These passages there- 
fore give him no support in affixing the sense of “ to profane” 
to the conjugations Hiphil and Hophal. Let us now inquire 
whether the passages which our author has quoted stand in 
need of the new translation which he proposes to substitute for 
the authorised version. The first passage is Gen. iv. 26., which 
is thus rendered in the English version: “ 4nd to Seth, to him 
also there was born.a son; and he called his nume Enos: then 
began men to call upon the name of the Lord.” <* If we render 

mit began,” says our author, “it would imply that no person 
had, before that time, called upon the name of the Lord: but we 
find that Adam, and Eve, and Cain, spoke with the Almighty ; 
that Cain, and Abel offered to the Almighty,” &e. The words. 
“to call upon the name of the Lord,” or, ‘of Jehovah,” admit of 
two interpretations, It may be meant, that at that time men 
began to address the Deity by his peculiar name JEHOVAH ; 
or secondly, that they began to assemble in a more public and 
regular manner for the purposes of religious worship. ‘The 
words also. might perhaps be translated, “ to call themselves by 
the name of Jehovah,” 1, e. the descendants of Seth began to 
distinguish, themselves from. the profane offspring of Cain by 
openly professing themselves the worshippers of Jehovah. See 
Isaiah xliv. 5. IPYTQWA NY AN, “ and another shall call him- 
self by the name of Jacob.” ° It appears then that no alteration 
is at all required in the common translation of 9M7 in this 
passage, But there are material: objections to our author’s new 
translation: ‘‘ Then, the calling on, the name of the Eternal 
Being began to be profaned.” I observe then that S1p9 
signifies, to. call, and not the calling: 7 is.a. proper name, 
and cannot with, any. propriety be rendered ‘the Eternal 
Being ;” still less can 57 be yendered “ began to: be: pro- 
faned.” 'The verb in its different conjugations signifies either 





* The words Syn tN, translated in the authorised version. with 
sufficient exactness “‘ then began men,” may be rendered: more literally 
“tune ceeptum est, then it was begun.” 
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to profane, or to begin ; but surely the sense of the two 
conjugations cannot at the same time be given to the same 
word. ‘The Latin word ferruam sometimes signifies the metal 
2ron, and sometimes a sword, but no one acquainted with the 
first principles of translation would combine the two senses, 
and translate ferrum,'an iron sword. Mr. Bellamy has fallen 
Into the same unaccountable error, and, if I recollect right, has 
iven the same translation, began to profane, to the same word 
ri; and this circumstance strongly corroborates my conjecture 
that Mr, Bellamy and the author of the Biblical Criticism are 
the same person. 

Let us proceed to the second passage, Gen. vi. 1. “ And it 
came to pass when men began to multiply on the face of the 
earth.” ‘If we now consider,” says our author, “ first, that 
mankind began to multiply immediately after the Creation, 
that the Lord blessed the man, and said, ‘ Be fruitful, and 
multiply, the question naturally presents itself, Why is it said, 
they began now to multiply?” &c. It is not said simply 
that they began to multiply, but that they began to multi- 
ply or to be numerous (as the word signifies) an the face of 
the earth. They were so much increased in number that they 
began to occupy a considerable portion of the earth. [ will 
now give the New Translation and the comment, the latter of 
which is so fanciful and extravagant that it would be absurd to 
attempt its confutation. “ It was when men began to profane 
in multiplying upon the surface of the ground ;—that is,” says 
our author in explanation, “ mankind did not distinguish between 
a natural and allowed manner of multiplying, and an unnatural 
manner, forbidden by nature itself! !” 

The third: passage is Gen. ix. 20. “‘ And Noah began to be 
an husbandman, and he planted a vineyard.” Our author 
observes; as well as I can understand‘ him, that the literal mean- 
ing of the words is, “ And Noah began an husbandman.” Had 
the writer consulted Waltheri Ellipses Lingue Hebraa_ he 
would have found that in this concise language, verbs, nouns, 
and particles are frequently omitted; and would have been con- 
vinced, or at least would have had reason to be convinced, that 
our translators were perfectly right in supplying the words éo 
be, corresponding to the verb NY understood. The following 
isthe’ improved translation, in which, by the way, he inserts the 
word as, and omits to translate } in 2M"): “ And Noah as an 
husbandman began to profane: he planted a vineyard ;—be- 
cause,” says our author, “he ought not to have begun his 
business by planting a vineyard!!” I had written remarks on 
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the other two passages which your correspondent proposes to 
aniend; but after the passages already produced I think it use- 
less to trespass any longer on the patience of your readers: I 


will therefore only observe that he renders YDA TW8 °D ‘* because 
ee “am 


he persuaded ;” thus not only giving to 98 the sense of per- 
suading, which it never has, but mistaking a noun for a verb in 
kal, though it is distinguished by vowel points (- ~), which no 
verb in kal ever has. Our authorised version of the Holy 
Scriptures, though not without its faults, bears ample testimony 
to the skill, the labors, and the judgment of the translators, but 
has had the misfortune to be many times assailed by persons 
equally deficient in a critical knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
and in the principles of translation. 


Nov. 1823. KIMCHI. 





ITINERARY from TRIPOLI of Barbary to the 
City of CASHENAH in Sudan. By the Saeixu 
L’Hace Kassem. 


TRANSLATED, AND ILLUSTRATED WITH NOTES, 
BY JAMES GREY JACKSON. 
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The first 13 days or Journies.—The 13th day after departing 
from Tripoli of Barbary, we reached Gadames. (For the journey 
to Gadames, and for the description of that town, vide the Itinera- 
ry from Tripoli to Timbuctou, in Cl. Jl. No. 56, page 193.) 

14th—16th Journies.—After departing from Gadames," they 





> The caravans which proceed from Tripoli to Cashenah go first in a 
south-westerly direction to Gadames, after which they change their course 
or direction, and proceed south to Fezzan or Mourzouk, where, having 
changed with the Fezzanées the merchandise which they carry from Tri- 
poli, they cross the desert directly to Cashenah in a southerly direction. 

It is easy to perceive that the Janet of this Itinerary is the Jenet of 
Major Rennell, that Tegherein is the Tai-gari or Teghery of Rennell, 
and we think these three last places are one and the same. It isa com- 
mon error in maps of Africa to lay down two places or more for one, 
which proceeds from the various ways of spelling the names; thus in the 
map annexed to Walckenaer’s “ Recherches sur l’Afrique Septeny 
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proceed southwards during three days, when they reach a well call- 
ed Tent Melloulen, which possibly signities in the language of that 
country, the well of the palm-tree, because there is only one palm 
or date-tree at this well. When the caravan is in a hurry it per- 
forms this journey in two days, and sometimes even in one from 
Gadames to Tent Melloulen, 

17th—19th Journies.—\'rom Tent Melloulen, after three days’ 
travelling, they reach Zouranit. 

20th—26th Journies.—From Zouranit they travel six days, and 
then reach the torrent of Azawan. 

27th Journey.—From the torrent of Azawan they proceed one 
day’s journey, and then stop at the torrent of Tahamalt, the envi- 
rons of which are shaded by an abundance of trees. 

28th—30th Journies.—From Tahamalt to Tanout-Mellen, 
which, in the language of the country, signifies the white well, they 
reckon three days’ journey. 

31st—33rd Journies.—From Tanout-Mellen, or the white wells, 
they proceed during three days, after which they arrive at Ten- 

acem, or the sheep’s well. 

34th—36th Journies.—From 'Ten-gacem they proceed three 
days successively, and arrive at Gatz. It is here that they gather 
the leaves and capsule seminalis of the senna, which is taken to 
Tripoli and Tunis, and is distributed from those ports, among all 
the apothecaries of Europe. , 

37th—39th Journies.—After proceeding three days from Gatz, 
they go and rest at a place called Egguagant ; this is the name of 
a river which washes the base of a mountain, which the Africans 
call Agroth. 

A40th—42nd Journies.—From Egguagant they proceed other 





trionale,” there is a Housa and a Haoussa; but there is but one Housa or 
Haoussa in Africa, and it is spelt Kw». Tedment, in this Itinerary, is 


Rennell’s Tadent. Tadent is the name of the mountain at the foot of 
which is situated Tedment, Aciou is Assieu, Toghagit is Tagazi or Ta- 
gassa, Acoudi is Asouda, Aouderas is the Ouatarus of Rennell. Mr. 
Walckenaer justly remarks in his dissertation on this Itinerary, in his 
*« Recherches Géographiques sur ]’Afrique Septentrionale,” that the dis- 
tances, compared with Major Rennell’s, differ, but this must necessarily 
be the case in all African itineraries, where the journies are periormed as 
the combination of circumstances suggest. 

Acoudi, the capital of the territory of Abir (which is the desert of 
Hair, situated south-west of Tuat) carries on a direct trade with Cashe- 


nah, The term Hair > signifies difficult, hard, harsh: from which we 


may presume that the district of Hair is rocky, stony, or difficult of pas- 
sage. 
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three days, and then halt at the river Maiss, which has given its 
name to this place. | 

43rd—A7th Journies.—Proceeding during four days’ journey 
from Maiss, they reach the town called Janet, which is built at the 
foot of a mountain bearing that name. 

48th—52nd Journies.—From the town of Janet they go in five 
days to refresh themselves at the wells of Tegherein.. 

52nd—5Ath Journies.—From Tegherein to Tedment three days. 
Tedment is at the foot of a mountain called Tadent,’ where quanti- 
ties of senna are collected. } 

55th—O2nd Journies.—From Tedment after eight days’ travel- 
ling, during which, neither water nor vegetation is found, they 
ane and repose at a place called Asiow, where there are many 
wells, 

63rd-—-68th Journies.—After quitting the wells of Asiod, they 
proceed five days among mountains, beyond which is a place called 
Toghiget. . 

69th—73rd Journies.—From Toghaget they journey five more 
days to reach Tedek: the road is invariably among mountains, 
where no water is to be had. 

74th—7 5th Journies.—After proceeding two days more from 
Tedek, they arrive at Ahir. Ahir is a country whose capital is 
Astdi. The habitations are constructed with mats, made of a 
reed or grass called in the empire of Marocco Bordi. It is a kind 
of papyrus or soft reed, which the Arabs of Syria and of Marocco 
use to manufacture mats, which they spread on the floors of their 
houses and tents, and with which they cover their roofs. 

The inhabitants of Abir live on Cassaves,* which they bring 
from Cashenah. The territory of Ahir is shaded by forests of those 
palm-trees which the Egyptians and Marokeens call doumah, the 
people of Gadames palms of Pharoah, and the Spaniards Palmita. 
They grind the fruit of this kind of palm, and mix the flour with 
that of the Cassave, and with cheese, and this mixture is their or- 
dinary food. 

Goats abound in Abir, as also lions and monkies, which inhabit 
the woods; the population may amount to 12,000 souls, who are 
Tudreks. 

76th—78th Journies.—After leaving Ahir and travelling three 
days further, they stop at a river called douderas, which they. 
cross, it being knee-deep. 

7 9th—80th Journies.—From Aouderas they travel on two days, 
and then stop at a mountain called Megzem. © 





* See note in the preceding page. 
+ Cassab it should be, for there is no v in the Arabic language, and 
the Cassab is the sugar-cane. 
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8ist—82nd Journies.—From Mount Megzem they proceed two 
days, and arrive at a river which runs through a wood of date- 
trees; the name of this river is Jrin-Ouallem. 

83rd—84ih Journies.—From lIrin-Ouallem they march on two 
days successively, and then reach Aguadées or Agddes. Agides is 
a town, larger than that of Tripoli of Barbary, situated in a plain. 
A market is held there; the Tuareks carry on a trade with it in 
cattle and sheep. The inhabitants of Agddes procure their cloth- 
ing from Cashenah, Gouber, and Zenferanah. They give in ex- 
change, salt, which they procure from Bornou, from the territory 
of Fachy and of Bilma; the prince who reigns at Agddes is called 
Baguir; he has succeeded Wadelah. The extensive commerce 
carried on by this town renders it rich and florishing. 

85th—90th Journies.—Departing from Agddes, they are seven 
days crossing immense forests, where no water is found but what 
the rains have left. They then arrive at Tedlag, a very deep well, 
from which they raise water by means of camels, which are brought 
thither expressly for the caravans. 

91st—97th Journies.—After having refreshed themselves at the 
wells of Tedlaq, they perform eight more days’ journey, when 
they reach a place called Kerfechi. . 

98th Journey.—After another day’s march they reach a place 
called Tsdouah or Tsdwah. 
: 99th Journey.—From Tsawah to Madaouah or Madawah one 

ay. 

100th Journey.—From Madawah they travel a whole day, and 
repose at Takmakoumah. . 

101st day’s Journey.—From Takmakoumah, after another day’s 
journey, they at length arrive at Cashenah or Kasnah. 


eee a eee 


CASHENAH. 


Cashe:ah is a considerable town: it has seven gates or entrances ; 
‘an interval of two miles separates each gate. The king who go- 
verned Cashenah is just dead;' his name was Kalinghiwah. 

The Sheikh El Hage Kassem Guarem, who communicated to 
me the above intelligence, and who dictated to me the Itinerary 
from Tripoli in Barbary to Timbuctou, transacted with the king 
Kalinghiwah a commerce in cloth and horses. He reported to me 
that the current money of Cashenah is a kind of shell which the 


ere eet nrc ACEC O_O Ce 


1 That is to say, at the close of A. D, 1806, or the beginning of 1807. 
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Arabs call oudoa.t He assured me that many of the inhabitants 
were of the Christian religion, and that the greater part of them 
carried, suspended from their neck, large wooden crosses. The 
natives are called Heznah. They powder their hair. 

The territory of Cashenah swarms with worms, with which | one 
is quickly covered if one lies on the ground naked. To avoid this 
inconvenience it is the custom to spread a mat on the ground ; 
with this precaution one sleeps tolerably well, without danger of 
being tormented by these importunate and even dangerous reptiles. 

After having dictated this Itinerary, the Sheikh E] Hage Kassem 
finished by assuring me, that to travel to Cashenah from Tripoli of 
Barbary, one has the sun in the morning on the left temple, and 
in the evening on the right temple, that is to say, that the journey 
is performed by proceeding invariably southward. 

N. B. This Itinerary and that from Tripoli to Timbuctou* were 
given to me in 1807, during the summer of that year, that is to 
say, during the three months that the caravan sojourns at Tripoli 
of Barbary. 

Copied at Tangier, 26th of June, 1808. 
(Signed) Delaporte, Chancellor of the French Consulate. 


J. G. JACKSON. 





OBSERVATIONES IN PHRYNICHUM 
LOBECKIANUM. 





“A que in Parergis continentur, primum in libellis acade- 
micis proposita sunt, jam inde ab initio anni 1815. per occasio- 
nem statorum solemnium evulgatis, Unde que virl prestantis- 
simi mihique benevolentissimi, Barker. et Schneider. in Lexx. 
sua, me non nolente, transtulerunt, ea, si sine detrimento fieri 
posset, recidi.” Preef. p- Ixxx. 

“His et talibus auctoritatibus Blomf. sese tueatur, si propter 
ndgov inter communia ambigul argumenti exempla relatum in 
judicium vocetur.” P. 141. 

“‘ Longe prastat Nunnesii ratio, a Blomf. ad Aisch. S. c. 





' Oudoa [ é55 Ouda] is the Arabic word for cowries, which pass as 
money in a parts of Sudan. 
* Vide Cl, Jl. No. 56, page 193, 
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Th. p. 201, tacite adoptata, quam si sequimur, non difficile est 
repertu, cur Attici xaxodaimovay potius quam xaxodaimoveiy dixerint. 
Verba enim in &y et sy derivata proprie in animi corporisve 
affectionibus usurpantur.” P. 79. 

“ Niaxorredpovy nuper Blomf. Aschylo Pers. 773. de suo 
gratificatus est.” P. 153. 

“ Atepboge Atticos activa signif. dixisse, magno consensu tra- 
dunt Ammon. 41. Phrynich. ¥: 1. 35. Lucian. Pseudos. 3. 
Meeris 127. Zonar. et_Moschopulus, quorum testimonia con- 
scripsit doctissimus Barkerus in Critico Diario (Classical 
Journal) T. 23. p. 93.” P. 160. 

“Locos Demosth. et Antiphontis, in quibus Nunnesius 
edayyeriteodas cum accus. rei construi ostendit, non Thomas 
citat, (ne quis erret cum Britannis Lditoribus 4, 370.) sed 
Steph. Thes.,-a quo que sumsit ille, nolui recudere.” P. 268. 
But Lobeck is himself mistaken. The words of Nunnesius, 
which are cited by the editors of the Thes.:—‘ Non Chari- 
clide, ut in libro vulgato Parisiis Thome editum est: loci 
autem, qui ab eo (nempe Thoma) citantur Demosth. et An- 
tiph. :” will not admit any other interpretation than that, which 
the editors have given, viz. that Nunn. had read those passages 
in his Ms, copy of Thomas Magister. Because that author as 
now edited does not contain those passages, it does not necessa- 
rily follow that the Ms. of Nunn. was not possessed of them; 
neither does it necessarily follow that Nunn. imtended to cite 
Steph. Thes., because they are found there. For, if, in opposi- 
tion to the express words of Nunn., Lobeck has a right to 
assume that Steph. Thes. was the book intended to be quoted, 
the editors have an equal right to assume that Steph. himself 
took them from a Ms, copy of Thomas. Lobeck has neglected 
to notice that the passage, which Steph. assigns to Antipho, in 
truth belongs to Lycurgus c. Leocr. 149., as the editors have 
remarked in the Thes. 

«Sic nuper Porson. Adv. 156. Atticum zAsijuov Soph. 
Trach. 791. e Cod. Harl. eruit, quod ap, Plat. constanter zved- 
poy scribitur; sed et hujus manum a librariis corruptam esse, 
ostendit locus a Longino citatus 32, 110. At enim fallimur ; 
nam Blomf. avias illas nobis evellit, ostenditque Helladium, 
Meeridem, et Gregorium praecepta sua ex Aéliano, Libanio, 
ceterisque Sophistis, (quos nove Atthidis auctores esse docet,) 
derivata habuisse, idque, quo majorem nobis, hoc neque antea 
suspicatis, neque porro credituris, pudorem incutiat, etiam con- 
stare inter omnes affirmat ad Asch. S. c. Th. 61.” P. 305. 

«” Agrynuos Diog. L, 2, 88. *stoxnuos Is. Porphyr. Char. Her. 
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511. in'Cod. Par. Heliod. 2. p. 68. *peyardoynuos Theophr. 
C. Pl. 6, 2. que pleraque a Lexicogrr. aut omissa, aut in sus- 
picionem adducta, neque in docta digressione Stephani Britan- 
nict 4, 347, comprebensa sunt.” P. 383. 

“ Porsono ad Or. p. 26. contradicit etiam Blomf. ad Aisch. 
S.c. Th. 42. Phrynichi silentium invidiose interpretans :— 
‘Nempe is putasse videtur, formam quadrisyllabicam Tragicos 
nunquam adhibuisse.’ Heec suspicio tum per se levissima, tum 
etlam supervacua est, quum neque Porson., neque quisquam 
alius Phrynichi pracepto in eum finem abusus fuerit, ut Tra- 
gicos xvywyérne scripsisse probaret.” P. 430. bin! 

““Sed si addidero, id quod ex ante dictis intelligi facillime 
potest, neque Sturz. recte hanc termimationem nominum propr. 
veter1 Gracie ignotum statuisse, Ler. Xen. 4, 16.; neque me 
Blomfieldio, Maines, Mapsxdéivre, non paribus syllabis, Mapixéy, 
declinarijubentiad Pers. 65.” [see Aristarch. Anti-Blomf. 98.] 
“subscriptorem prastare posse, retro ad Phrynich. revertar, eum- 
que ab Abreschii suspicionibus vindicabo.” P, 436. See too 
Lobeckii Diss. de Substantivis in &s exeuntibus, in Wolfii Anal. 
Liter, 2, 59. 

“ Auvawets Emsororimaious, Demosth. Phil. 1, 45. de quibus 
nuper exposuit Edm. Barker. in Diario Classico 3, 590.” P. 
959. See too the said E. H. B. ad Etym. M. 857. Sturz. 

“De Jungermanno, ejusdem laudis consorte, commode nos 
admonent docti Editores Stephani p. 347.” P. 564. 

“ Valck. sententie Scheferus et docti Lexicographi ad Steph. 
Thes. 346. subscripserunt.” P. 570. 

** Rursus alii a perf. secundo *6£ddopx0s, cui testis, non ratio 
deest, hinc ¢fvdopxeiv derivarunt: Comicus ap. Plut. de Trang. 
Anim. 8, 11. de quo v. Blomf. ad Hisch. S..c. Th. 34.” 
P.-576. 

** Scaligero si quis opitulari cupiat, 1s ejusmodi exempla pro- 
ferre debet, quale est illud in Epigr. adesp. 511. p. 227. *dBpo- 
Todwy Biware, quod Jacobs. ex eleganti poetarum usu pro dBpdy 
maddy dictum esse putabat; sed recte Schneider. Lex. dpe 
moddy scribi jubet. Nibilo melius est *axpdmovs, pro d&xgos move, 
quod Schn. citat é Paus. 2, 4. Td dyarwe Foavov tori mpocwroy 
02, xab yveipes, xa) axpdmodés clos Aevxod Aidov, ubi axpor modes leg. 
esse Barker. in Diario Classico N. 32. p. 376. et Schn. in 
Nov, Ed. mihi assenserunt. Sic enim Paus. aliis omnibus IL, : 
6, 19. Hpécwmov, xal dxpous modes, xa ras yeipas: 8, 31. Xel- 

f > / \ f "4 , 47 IR 
pes sic Ailou xab mpdowmdy re, nul dxpor modes: cf. 2, 11. 7, 23. 
8, 25. 9; 4. ‘ABeodfaire olim vulgatum Adlian. VY, H. 12, 24. 
Corayus non injuste barbarum et ineptum nominat, ‘O axgomen, 
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Chart. p. 210. s. 6. Foés. atque alios artis medica auctores non 
magis quam dxedxeig, defdxwdoy, atque similium rerum vocabula, 
Suspicionem recipit. Neque Barkero adjiciam, dxpémovs, ‘si 
unquam in Gr. lingua extiterit,’ poétis solis concedendum esse 
affirmanti, qui quo magis poéte sunt, eo longius ab his officina- 
rum inventis refugiunt, suis et propriis uti non detrectantes.” 
P03. 

“« Cui repugnat of diAomdAsic, Aisch. S.c. Th. 178., ex alieno 
petitum, neque cum d&xpomdArcis, quod Blomf. in subsidium vo- 
cat, ulla ex parte comparandum.” P. 607. | 

“* Alterius curationem prestat Blomf. ad Pers. 160. :—‘ Lex. 
SGerm. Bagss: NogoxrAyjs BuplBav agyes tov vavryv. Brunck. cor- 
rigit Bapidav. Schefero ad Greg. C. 522. unice verum videtur 
BapiBav. Mirum, cum ipse meminerit vulgaris yavGarys. Cer- 
tissime corrigo BagiBaray. Lepidus est Bast., qui BapiBay per 
metaplasmum dictum esse putat pro BapiBavra.’ Si quid est in 
hac re Jepidum, id totum, quantum est, in Blomfieldio residet, 
qui si argumenta proferre adigeretur, neque Bastii sententiam 
refellere, neque suam probare posset. *Bagi®as suspicionis 
absolvit simillimum *vup¢cBas, cul povdBas, 1. €. povoBarys, et 
fortasse etiam pouxyedBas et xaxdBas ex Hesychio adjungi pos- 
sunt. Nam xiovdBas plane intestatum est.” P. 610. The 
editors of the Gr. Thes. p. cccxxv. have quoted Dr. Blomf.’s 
note with an approbation, which, convinced as they are by the 
reasoning of Lobeck, and of the Jena-Reviewer of the Perse, 
(see Aristarchus Anti-Blomf. 98.,) they must now retract. 

“A dciuw Abresch. Anim. ad AEsch. 187. deapyue Pers. 
247.; a Spomiw, Sodunuae Eur. Med. 1180. derivat. Morosior 
judex, Blomf. ad Pers. 252. et Add. p. 199. Spapnua analogie 
repugnare aflirmat, et tum hb. ]., tum ap. Herod, dgcuyua repo- 
nit.” P. 619. See Aristarchus Anti-Blomf. 99. 

“ Scheef., qui ad Dion. p. 201. istius suspicionis adhue im- 
munis, y. *zoAuxpifav Lexicographorum memoriz commendave- 
rat, nuper sequuti sunt doct: Britanni ad Steph. p. 352.:— 
‘*Avobavatam aut *Avobavardw, quia e dvs et davardw s. davarow 
compositum, contra Scaligeri regulam peccat.. Verba enim 
cum ev et 5 composita descendunt ab adjectivis, que cum 


lisdem particulis componuntur, semperque in ew desinunt.’ Hic 
tot taliumque virorum consensus propemodum a spe oppugna- 
tionis me deterreret, nisi copia et bonitate cause confisus In 
certamen prodirem atque hac mea oppugnatio non oppugnatio 
potius, quam defensio esset futura.” P. 626. ducbavaraw, Bast. 
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Spec. Nov. Ed. Aristen. 31. Agathias ex offic. Plantin. p- 
12. Suid. 1, 277. | 

“‘Eodem anno 1817. hec (de vv. *Acklono, *Askibipns, *AcGi- 
Onpéw, *Onpoaekic, Onpoadéys,) primum edita sunt, quo Thesaure 
Britannici Pars 111. in lucem prodiit, qua altero anno post ad 
nos delata, cognovi eund. locum a doctissimis conditoribus trac- 
tatum esse p. 155. partim eod. modo, partim, ut fert natura, 
paulo aliter.” P.629. 

‘«‘ Inter ea vero, que 6 in & vertunt, usitatissimum est ayyeAl- 
adgdpos, Lon. ayyerngcgos. Hujus forme duodecim exempla 
produxeram, que doctt Britanni in Thes. suum retulerunt p. 
305., additis totidem aliis, quibus ego novum, si liberet, cumu- 
lum adjicere possem. Manet sententia, ab iis, quibus sermo 
cure fuit, nunquam aliter-dictum fuisse, neque me movet 
Zonar., ab illis productus, homo sine censu et existimatione, 
qui si &yyeAioddpoc scripsit, (quod in tanta utriusque litera simi- 
litudine ambiguum est,) Grammaticorum morem servavit, spe 
proprias et legitimas, sed ex usu amissas, vocabulorum formas 
resuscitantium.” P. 645. The editors quite agree with Lobeck 
in thinking that all correct Gr. writers used the form a&yyeAmgo- 
pos, and they never meant to produce the authority of Zonaras 
to show the contrary. Their object was simply to notice that, 
as Zonaras has the other form, Lobeck was not quite correct in 
saying, “‘ Nunquam aliter dictum fuisse.” 

“Ut peamyerys, Svpmyevys in poesi, sic “Aciwyevjs Dio Chrys. 
Or. ii. 86. in soluta oratione dici solet, Asiagenes Latine, ut 
*Batigenes, Valck. et Wessel. ad Herod. 567., pro quo Apolli- 
narem metro inservientem Aszagennes dixisse tanto equidem 
minus admiror, quod Soph. ead. necessitate coactus *eoyevrys 
dixit. “’Aoimtiyerys, quod Blomf. Atschylo Pers. 12. tribuit, 
analogiz norma revincitur.” P, 646. See the New Thes, 
2353. b. 

‘* Ex hac disputationis mez parte nonnulla delibarunt Ste- 
phant restitutores :—‘ Nec Lobeck. nec Bast. illud *épxingdpous, 
voc. Lexicis ignotum, in eternumque ignorandum, suspectum 
habuisse miramur : scribe, sensu sic flagitante, *épxiyrdwos.’ Ob 
eam ipsam causam épximro0vg uncis inclusum apposueram, ut 
épximgopous mihi suspectum videri significarem.” P.656. Dr. 
Blomf. Gloss. ad Zisch. S. c. Th. 415. cites épximgdgous without 
any intimation of doubt. 

*<°Axpayodros in Epinici versibus, Athen, x. 40, 82. reducen- 
dum esse dixi Nott. ad Aj. p. 284. quam correctionem postea 
et Jacobs. adhibuit Anim. in Athen. 236. et Hermann. in 
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Wolfii Anal. P. 3. p. 73. contra Barker. disputans, meorum 
forte immemorem.” P. 664. . 

“ Dokivesdos, quod Barker. in Diario Classico N. 25. p. 
171. ex tota Grecia exterminat.” P. 666. See Barker. ad 
Etym. M. 1062. 

““Quum enim in plerisque vv., que cum fAxw, gpyw, et iyw 
componuntur, in confinio utriusque vocabuli 6 et ¢ concurrant 
-in ov confluxure, *radravTouyos, ToAUYOS, “xUYVOUAXS, awazovp- 
vos, (instabili illa et erratico accentu,) a consuctudine impetratum 
est, ut ea quoque, que aliter se haberent, hunc flexum sequeren- 
tur, TOMATO OUY OS, TEAST IOUDYEIY, evTeooupryos, Tavoupyos, THAT OUP - 
yos, quibus veluti ex insitu alieni surculi novus color tractus 
est.” P. 667. Read xvvovaxds, apakougyos, taracioupyss, and 
consult. Aristarchus Anti-Blomf. 111. 

“© Barker. in Diario Classico N. 28. p. 289., rejecta Porsoni 
(Pref. ad Hee. p. ix.) sententia xepoBatys ex xeparoBarys, ut 
HUEY Luv EX xuMaTodsymwv, Contractum esse statuit. Nos ab 
utroque discedimus, neque nominativum componendis vv. aptum, 


neque genitivum nominum in og contractioni obnoxium esse ex- 
istimantes.” P. 693. But I hold with the editors that xepo is a 
mere contraction of the genitive for xeparo. The simplest mode 
of determining the question will be this:—Does Lobeck admit 
that xeparo in xegutoBdrys is the genitive without contraction? 
If so, he will not deny that xepo in xepoBérys is, on the same 
principle of composition, the gen. with or without contrac- 
tion; and that admission will be quite sufficient. Does 
Lobeck deny that the contr. of xeguto into xepo is repugnant 
to the genius of the Gr. language? If so, let him read the 
New Gr. Thes. p. 116. n. 2., and be satisfied. The editors 
may appeal to Lobeck’s own words p. 669.:—‘“ Sic *ory- 
woppayev, (pro otymovytixy J. Poll. *orymovovytix} a nomina- 
tivo otypwy repetitum annotavit,) resodvis, *onwolerns, *aino- 
gbcpos Hesych. *omeppopayos Id. s. baBordzos, atque alia dicun- 
tur, que, si longa requiritur syllaba, o in » mutant, aipym- 
tys, quod Apollonius lonibus tribuit; et vero etiam nonnunquam 
incorrupta forma repetitur, apyartotpoxia Philo de Agric. 198. 
oneopatorsyos, Albert. ad Gloss. N. T. 79. Itaque Eustathio 
assentiendum est hec et talia a genitivis imminutis repetenti 
p. 1895,33. Manifesta hujus abscissionis vestigia apparent tum 
in Lat. Lapicidina, Limitrophus, Homicidium, Camelasium, 
tum maxime in Gr, antiquitatis reliquiis, xeAavegnys, yuvaimavys, 
*Araayerns Hesiodo, quod *’ArAasyevys, (ut *Konraryevys,) scribi- 
tur ap. Athen,, et que jam latius diffluxere, *crAeyyomoids ab J. 
Poll. relatum, ddAsxrpvommans, axpolerov, Eust. 1150, 60. *xi0- 
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 xpavov, quod Anti-Atticista Bekk. 105, ex Plat. Comico refert, 
et in verbis, yeovinrw, *dpxtdmrw, que specie diversa, genere paria 
sunt.” He, who, like Lobeck, is prepared to admit that aiwo- 
pbdpos 1s a contr. for aivarogidpos, should have no difficulty in 
considering xepoBarys to be a contr. of xegatoBarnys. In p. 672. 
he says :—‘ Fuit hac certe Porsoni sententia Pref. ad Hec.p. 
IX., IN xepac Boros et xepucPopos integrum servarl KEKE, in *xepo- 
¢épog autem ultimam literam veteris nominativi xgpog abjectam 
esse; quorum neutrum concedi debet. Persistam in hoe no- 
mine xzoas, cujus quot sunt genitivi forma, tot reperiuntur etiam: 
compositorum schemata. (1.) KEPAOX,, xzpxokdoc, nepusrxigs : 
(2.) KEPEOX, *xepexdxns, xepotyos, xeooPopos, xepcpyns in Opusc. 
de Vocc. Milit. Suide 3, 713. et Steph. Thes. Append. 76. 
(3.) KEPATOS, xeparoddgos: (4.) KEPQX, *xepwrumeiy. Unde 
igitur xepac¢dpces emergit? Ex xéoaog inquam. Nam,” ete. etc. 
As xegoBarys is used for xepuroBarns, so AemTdcwmos Is used by 
Eust. for Aztrocdmpatos. The editors would think it quite as 
objectionable to derive with Lobeck xzpogdoos from the gen. 
KEPEOS, as to hold with Porson that it comes from a supposed 
obsolete nominative KEPOX. For, even if xepexanys, xepaoyns, 
and xepotyvos were derived from the former, which they cannot 
admit, the principles of composition might receive xeg for xegeo 
before a vowel, but would not receive xepo for xspeo before a 
consonant, 

“’ Verbi, unde hec descendunt, totum veluti stemma in Novo 
Thes. adumbratum, omnesque ejus ortus, meatus,-et cum aliis 
congressus notati sunt, sic ut mihi non necesse sit pluribus de- 
monstrare, Gracos nunquam éraydeas, Imayopas, emyydous, Omy- 
yopes, aut simile quidquam dixisse, non magis quam zporeyogoc, 
xatayooos, quorum que sit inter se relativ, facile, si quis semel 
huc aciem intenderit, perspiciet. Neque nunc mihi opere est 
Schweigh. refellere, cujus nota ad Herod. i, 90. a doctis The- 
saurariis delibata, cumulum continet errorum aliorum super 
aliis acervatorum, quum modo “éryyogedew cum xarndroyely Com- 
ponit, modo argumenti loco xatyyogeiy pro xatayope usurparl 
contendit.” P. 703. | 

“ Tmminent hinc iterque precludunt duo desperatissima verba, 
s. potius verborum monstra, quibus ne Scaliger quidem et Sclieef. 
manum conserere ausi sunt: busbvyrxev et *oradiorpeyey, ab 
Eurip., invita Prosa et Postvorta, in lacem edita. Horum 
prius: duplici, quo szvius nos affligat, presidio firmatum et plane 
irremediabile est. Affert tamen hoc. aliquid solatii, quod utro- 
que loco participium obtinet, duobvijcxov et Svobvicxovros, quod 
genus vocabulorum ad nomina inclinat, eoque liberiorem habet 
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articulationem. Neque facile erat, aliud ejusdem sententie et 
mensure verbum producere. Quod si antiquitus insitum, usus- 
que diuturnitate consecratum esset, non jam barbarum illud 
diceremus, sed abnorme; qualia multa, a primo veluti satu in 
pravum. detorta, una cum seculis ztatibusque homimum invetera- 
runt. Nunc, quia jam perfecto et concluso opere sese per vim 
Intrusit, vitiosum et est, et habetur.” P.616.  duobyycxéw, 
Difficulter morior, Eur. El, 842. may 82 odu? dvw xatw,” Home- 
pev, nAaAaLE SuTIvyoxody Povw. Sicleg.: non dvobyicxov.” Blomf. 
ad Asch. Ag. 1264. p. 310. Here Dr. Blomf. assumes the 
existence of the verb ducdyyoxéw, as a thing perfectly well ascer- 
tained, when his only authority for it is a passage, into which he 
has himself introduced it contra Codd. et Edd. omnium auctori- 
_ tatem, when the rejected verb exists in the Rhesus 791. Bara 
pe Sucbyyrxovros aimaros dove, and when, if we can rely on the 
testimony of H. Steph. (New Gr. Thes. 340. d.) Sucbavay is 
also found in Eur. And here I may be permitted to ask why 
Dr. Blomf. has corrected the passage in the Electra? why does 
he object to the vulgar reading dvodvicxov? Was it not from 
having perused in the New Gr. Thes. the canon of Scaliger 
condemning all verbs so formed as contrary to analogy? 
‘«‘ In hoc genere magnopere providendum, ne testibus Jevibus 
aut corruptis fidem habeamus. Quod enim in Athen, Codd, 5, 
23. 253. legitur *tricroAndédpos, item daagepos J. Poll. 3, 55. 
*cgupaxtumew Schol. Apoll. Rh. 2,84. yewaddrepa Schneider. 
Lex., meri sunt descriptorum errores, ambiguos literarum 6 et 
o ductus confundentium.” P.641. [tis indeed surprising that 
Schneider should have received into his Lex. not only the ge- 
nuine form. yevvoddreipa, but the two corrupt forms yevvidereipe 
and yewadereipx: see Aristarch. Anti- Blomf. 9. 
‘¢ «Tpaumaroxos brevi alpha in Democharidis Epigr. 2. non 
dubito, quin depravatum sit pro ypapyjoréxos, Lineam pariens, 
ac fortasse etiam in Athen, pro yeappaddacxaarldys substitui de- 
bet id, quod in Diog. L. legitur ypappotidacxaaldys.” P. 669. 
See Mr. Barker in Wolfiil Anal. Liter. 2, 543. 
‘Sed Pausanie 2, 11. 219. debetur tempus perfectum, 
Blomfieldio ignotum, qui.ad Pers. 511. dubitare se profitetur, 
an, v. 4x alia. habeat tempora preter presens et fut.” P. 744. __ 
‘ (Cratini) versus istiex Hermanni sententia,, quem de h..]. 
percontatus sum, sic distingui debent : 
Adromarn 02 héper TiPdmurAoy xual ogaxoy mpos avTw 
"Acgaguyoy, xiticdy Te [yemaiciy] dvOépinos *evyBa, 
Kal drdoy agbovoy, wore magsivar Taos TOS ay pOIoW. 

Priy05. &pbovos mea opinione adoptandum est ex simillimo Eu- 
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polidis loco ap. Plut. Symp. 4, 1. p. 662. quem Meineckius 
meus €r, Crit. 58. dextre tractavit; sed preterierunt eum 
emendd, Bedi S*o>. ad Theophr. 409. proposite, quibus res 
fere ad liquidum ¢ ‘»-ta erat. In eo pariter xdricos, (non xv- 
tiods, ut in Ed. Pauw, scribitur,) odaxos, avbépixos, prAdpos, Ca- 
prarum pabula, commemorantur.” P. 110. ‘The scholar, who 
is interested in determining the serse and the reading of these 
two Fragments, will not perhaps repent of consulting the New 
Gr. Thes. p. 1422..e—23. a. 

Here [ am reminded of two other Fragments, which are also 
handled, rightly or wrongly, in the T’hes.. The ingenious and ~ 
acute Mr. G. Burges in his Comicorum Gr. Fragmm, Spec. 
Edit. (Classical Journal 44, 282.) cites the following verses of 
Pherecrates, as corrected and arranged by himself ;— 

*'E&apuoviass yy’ vmepBorais Seinv’ yc” draus, 
Kay wyddgos pe, domep Tedzay papavors éAuy 
Kontwy te, *xatewtotwoe tiv “reperiopatwv. — 
See the New Gr. Thes. p. cccxxxix. a. et n. 1. and Barker’s 
Amenitates Cr. et Philol. in Classical Journal 31,112. In 
the notes on those lines of Pherecrates Mr. Burges p. 285-6. 
cites from an unknown comic writer the verses preserved by 
Hesychius v. ‘“Pagavidwijvei, which he thus corrects and ar- 
ranges : 
ths yap ay 
T2 tijs pahavidos ofubuus sioopay 
YENGos mpdg rcs 5 
and he then quotes Harpocr. v. ’Ofuéduix. On these passages 
he will find some things to his purpose in the New Gr. Thes. 
p. 199. a. et n. 1.; 204. n. 2.3 see also Barker’s Ameanitt. Cr. 
et Philol. in Class. Journ. 3%, 375. 

«‘ « Atque hinc est, quod rectius legeretur ap. Athen. 9, 9. 
(39. 432.) *Aexréov 83 xal arrayas (Kust. atrayal,) xal odgt ar- 
tayavtec, Id enim longe convenientius, quam quod vulgo edi- 
tur, xal ody) arrayyves. Vident omnes.’ Pauw. Hoe Pauwia- 
num arraydévres non verbum est, sed portentum.” P.117, In 
his Diss. de Substantivis in ds exeuntibus, (Wolfii Anal. Liter. 
2, 60.) Lobeck writes thus:—“ Pauwii emend. ad Phryn. 44. 
xah ody) arrayavtes, a Schweigh. pretermissam, Stephani Bri- 
tannict Editores (p. cccxxix. a. ceccxcvili. a.) ut mihi V. D. 
Edmundus Barkerus per Literas significavit, in mémoriam re- 
vocarunt, haud scio an nimio inepti commenti honore. Idem 
addebat, Sturz. de Dial. Alex. 88. cur attagenes Mgyptie vo- 
centur, ex /Eliano H. A. 15, 27. potuisse intelligere.” But 
the editors will be still prepared to maintain that Pauw’s con— 
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jecture is entitled to notice, and they cannot conceive why atra- 
yavres, (as to the accent, see Lobeck Diss. |. c. p. 59.) should 
be considered a portentum, or ineptum commentum, when &A- 
Aavtes is admitted to be correct: see Lobeck. Diss. |.c. Athen. 
himself merely says that the plural érrayavres is not to be used. 
The words of Athen. are these: "Artayds (read with the Ms, 
"Arrayés, or rather drreyas,) mepromdow of Artixol mapa Tov Goldy 
Adyov TovvoMe Ta Yelp Bic as AnyovTa exTerapevov Umsp Odo TUAAUBas, 
Ore Eyer TO a muparyyov, Bupirova éoriv, olov axnapas, Adawas, ada- 
pos” Asuréov 0 xal drrayas (Kust. less rightly arrayat,) xal our 
attayives., ‘* Mirus vero Canon, quo confunditur prime decli- 
nationis nomen cum nominibus tertia; nam atrayds prime de- 
clinationis est: itaque in accus. plur. etiam arrayas formatur in 
Comici Acharn.: a quo multum differunt 6 28auas rob adapavros, 
et 6 axapas Tod dxdwavros.” Schweigh. But there is no such 
confusion, if you read with the editors &érrayas—arraya. ‘The 
meaning of Athenzus is this: the word arrayas is changed, 
mapa tov dpbdv Adyov, by the Attic writers Into arreyas, and he 
then proves the truth of his remark by producing a grammatical 
canon. ‘The words, Agxréov 82 xal arrayas, xab ody) arrayyyes, 
are intended to show that in the plural the said Attic writers 
have deviated alike from the canon and from themselves; for 
they say arreyas, and if they preserved consistency, they would 
say artayavres, hecause arrayas makes arrayavres, atTayas aT- 
THyaYTES, AS AAAS &AAYTes. "The opposition meant by Athen. 
is quite destroyed by the vulgar reading, xat ody?! arrayyves, and 
the word itself is quite foreign to the purpose of Athen.; if Aex- 
téov is not to be considered as applicable only to the Attic wri- 
ters, Athen. is made to say what it is scarcely possible to sup- 
pose that he could mean to say, that arrayjyves is a barbarism, 
For he himself p. 652. quotes Phoenicides: év Micoupévy, xoudev 
HY TouTwy CAws Ilpds atrayiva cupParsv trav Bowudrwy, and adds, 
{Ev tovrois typytéov xa thy To atrayivos pvyuyy. Well then 
might H. Steph. Thes. exclaim:—‘ Sed mirum quod Athen, 
l.c. subjungit, Aexréoy 83 xal Arrays, xal ody) drrayives. Nam 
illud &rreyyy non solum ap. Aristut. legitur H. 4. 9, 25. (19.) 
sed a Latinis etiam usurpatur, ac inter alios a Plin. 10, 48. 
Quinetiam Eust. 854(=795, 38.) Td madrasdy arrayat (read ar- 
Taya) piv "Arrinds, attayyves SF xowds: Indicans In communi 
Gr. ceterorum dialecto fuisse usitatum. Et paulo ante, Iegs- 
omaow of Arrixel +o drrayds, 05 aTTayyy xowdrEpov AeyeTau, xAuvo- 
peeves attayyvos. Item Schol. Aristoph. (4. 257.) ‘“O arrayas 
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apvedy EOTL Tepmomsvoy sAEos Nal MHAWOETS TOMOIG Kab TEAMATIV, OY 
Heeis dapay arrayive.” 

In p. 124. observations on the words avaroAy, @aiToAy, avarea- 
Aw, ériréAAw, are introduced. The reader will find much on this 
subject in Barker’s Notes on the tym. M. p. 1081-2. and 
in the Classical Recreations, p. 156-62. “In Prom. p. 176. 
line 99. 100. we approve of the separation between 7 and zére, 
and think it equally just and ingenious; but appareo or orior 
appears to be in this passage a more natural translation of émtei- 
Aas, than znjungere, if it can be supported.” Edinburgh Monthly 
Review of Dunbar’s Additions to Dalzel’s Collectanea Majora, 
for March 1821. ‘hat the word will bear this sense had been 
abundantly shown by Mr, B. in the Class. Recr. 1. c. 

In p. 187. Lobeck shows that AiBavos is used “* pariter de ar- 
bore quam de lacryma, >sBavwros de thure et de arbore,” and adds; 
—‘* De singulis locis nemo prestet, quum sepe Codd. inter se 
dissentiant, Herod. 4, 75. Joseph. A. J. 3, 6, 136.3 sed libe- 
riorem fuisse hujus vocis usum vel ex eo colligi licet, quod simi- 
liter yeAdvy de Supellectile testudinea, rpixawa xeddvys Philo de 
Vita Contempl. 896. et caugsa pro sardonyche Philostr. Imag. 
1, 6. 770. et pearcoa pro mele usurpatur Soph, Cid. C, 
431. ut notiora preteream.” Hence Barker in Wolf Anal. 
Liter, 2, 63-7. (Classical Journal T. 18. p.. 347. New Gr. 
Thes. p. 49. n. 1. 100. n. 3. 223. n.) has been rather unguarded 
in what he has said about the phrase éouds psdicoys, used by 
Epinicus ap. Athen. 432. 

“Credo equidem Comicum (ap. Eust. 518.) *Bgorodosyéy, 
Fellatorem, ut. intelligi voluisse, ita scripsisse. Ab hac commu- 
ni terminatione non videtur Asch, recessisse, neque aisardAciyos 
scripsisse, quod Burneius ex Ed. Stanl. receptum malit in Dia- 
rio Classico 'T. 24, p. 348., quodque cum xwpmdorgyelv ap. 
Aristoph. nullam societatem habet.” P. 573. Here we have 
aimaroAsiyos for aimaroAeyods, an accentual error, into which Dr. 


Blomf. has fallen: see Aristarch. Anti-Blomf. 111. 
E. H. BARKER. 


. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ZODIAC 
OF DENDERA. 





No. III.—[Continued from No. LV I.] 


To explain how foreign divinities and foreign rites and cere- 
monies became common in Egypt, it will be necessary to advert 
for a moment to the history of the Egypto-Greeks. 

In the 8th century before the Christian era, the adventurous 
colonies of Ionia and Caria had, amidst other commercial, or 
rather piratical expeditions, undertaken a voyage to Egypt. Their 
brazen armour,* their courage, and activity were beheld with 
amazement by the Egyptians. At that time Psammetichus (son 
of Ecus, who was put to death by Sabbzon the Ethiopian) was 
one of the twelve lords, who, upon the death of king Sethon, had 
assumed the government of the country and divided it among 
them. Possessing chiefly the sea-coast, it appears that he had 
acquired considerable wealth by commerce, which excited the 
jealousy of the other petty potentates. In the disputes which 
ensued, Psammetichus secured the assistance of these wandering 
Greeks, by whose valor and discipline he ultimately became sole 
monarch of Egypt, about the year 670 B. C. In consideration 
of such important services he rewarded his allies with lands upon 
the Nile, which induced many of them to settle in that country. 
From this era a Grecian colony subsisted in Egypt, which main- 
tained an intercourse with their countrymen, and rendered the 
transactions of that kingdom a part of genuine history.—The 
Greeks upheld the throne of his successors until Apries, the 
fourth in descent from Psammetichus, having undertaken an ex- 
pedition against the Greek colony of Cyrene, was dethroned by 
Amasis, the cotemporary and ally of Croesus. | Amasis rivalled 
the Lydian prince in his partiality for the language and manners 
of the Greeks, He raised a Cyrenian woman to the honors of 
his bed. The Greeks who had served his predecessors, and 
who, in consequence of the Egyptian law, obliging the son to 
follow the profession of his father, now amounted to near 
30,000, he removed to Memphis, his capital, and employed them 
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* Herodotus, lib. ii. 
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as his body-guard. He encouraged*the correspondence of this 
colony ,with the mother-country ; ‘invited new inhabitants, from 
Greece into Egypt; promoted the. commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two nations; and assigned to.the Greek merchants, 
for their residence the town and district of Naucratis on the 
Nile, where they enjoyed the free exercise of their religious 
processions/and solemnities, and where the industry-of the ‘jittle 
island of AZgina in Europe, and the opulence of several Greek 
cities in Asia, erected temples after the fashion of their respec- 
tive countries. 

Herodotus visited Egypt about the year 450 B.C.; there 
was therefore an interval of more than 200 years for the expor- 
tation of the Gods and religious ceremonies of the Egyptians, 
and for the importation of foreign deities and rites of worship 
among the Egypto-Greeks and others whom commerce had in- 
duced to settle in that country. ; 

This shows how the borderers of the, Nile, ‘according to He- 
rodotus, were familiar with the Gods, and many civil institutions 
of Greece, during the most florishing period. of the Egyptian 
hierarchy ;. and how the two systems subsisted and. descended 
together to the Macedonian conquest, and, through. the: tolerant 
disposition of the Ptolemies, to the, time when the sceptre of 
Egypt passed from their hands to those of, the, Romans without 
ever amalgamating. It was not the natives but the, descendants 
of the Greek colony from Lesser, Asia, who had acquired not 
only a permanent settlement but the exclusive commerce of the 
country, by whom the Egyptian symbols were mingled with 
those peculiar to the mythology of their mother-country, Un- 
like the Egyptians, the Greeks had no scruples respecting ob- 
jects of adoration ; they welcomed those of every nation ; and 
when they could not, borrow, they invented. lead 

From these observations it is easy to reconcile. Ay sop sid 
ance of Egyptian symbols in the: Zodiac, ,in conjunction with 
those, of Greece. As, therefore, the Zodiac consists of an as- 
semblage of mythological, figures péculiar.to Greece? and 
Egypt, and_as the Egyptians never adopted foreign deities, it fol- 
lows that the whole Zodiac was the work of the Greeks ; because 
the mixture.of the, mythological symbols of different countries 
was compatible path their religious customs, and incompatible 





' As Libra is decidedly foreign to Egypt, and therefore not against the 
argument, I have not thought it necessary to notice in the text its ex- 
ception to ‘the classification there stated. 
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with those of the Egyptians. And as some of the figures, as has 
been proved, were not invented until the time of Pindar, it fol- 
lows that the construction of the Zodiac could not be earlier 
than the age in which he florished. 

In the fourth place, the antiquity of the Zodiac is contradict- 
ed by the style and condition of the Egyptian temples. 

The Ptolemies ‘and Roman emperors successively adorned 
Egypt with nunierous and magnificent edifices, which recent re- 
searches have identified with those which subsist at present. 
Granger, in speaking of the ruins of two palaces which made 
part of the ruins of ancient Thebes, says of the one, that the 
columns which supported the roof were of the Corinthian order ; 
and that the chapiters of the columns of the other were of the 
Composite. ww boo artadiy si : 

Of Tentyra Denon says,* ‘ After having seen all the other 
Egyptian monuments, this still appeared the most perfect in its 
execution, and constructed at the happiest period of the arts and 
sciences.” | 

Belzoni mentions that in the ancient temple of Gyrshe in 
Nubia may be seen how the sculpture of primitive ages differs 
from that of the mere modern school. The colossi in it, indi- 
cate that the artist meant to represent men, but this is all; 
their legs are mere shapeless columns, and their bodies out of 
all proportion ; their faces are as bad as the artist could make 
them from the model of an Ethiopian. 

He farther observes that, ‘‘ from the good state of preservation, and 
superiority of the workmanship, the temple of Tentyra is probably of 
the time of the Ptolemies.” “ Thecircular form of the Zodiac in the in- 
ner apartment,” he adds, ‘‘ led me to suppose in some measure, that this 
temple was built at a later period than the rest, as nothing like it is seen 
any where else. . The eastern wall of the great temple, is richly adorned 
with figures in intaglio relevato, which are perfectly finished.” ‘The 
temple of Edfu,” he continues, “may be compared to Tentyra in point 
of preservation, and is superior in magnitude. The propylzon is the 
largest and most perfect of any in Egypt, covered on all sides with colos- 
sal figures in intaglio relevato. At El Kalabshe are the ruins of a tem- 
ple evidently of a later date than any other in Nubia; for it appeared 
to be thrown down by violence, as there was not that decay in its mate- 
rials, which I have observed in other edifices. There are two columns, 
and one pedestal, on each of the doors into the pronaos. They are 
joined by a wall raised nearly half their height; which proves the late 
period when this temple was erected, as such a wall is clearly seen in all 
other temples of later date; and I would not hesitate to say, that Ten- 
tyra, Philoe, Edfu, and this temple, were erected by the Ptolemies ; for 
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though there is a great similitude in all the Egyptian temples, yet there 
is a certain elegance in the forms of the more recent, that distinguishes 
them from the older massy works, whence they appear to me to have 
been executed by Egyptians under the direction of the Greeks.” 


Ona MS. map of the course of the Nile, from Essouan to 
the confines of Dongola, constructed by Colonel Leake, chiefly 
from the journal of Mr. Burckhardt, we have read, says the re- 
viewer of Light’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, the following 
note ;* 


“The ancient temples above Philoe are of two very different kinds : 
those excavated in the rock of Gyrshe and Ebsambul, rival some of the 
grandest works of the Egyptians, and may be supposed at least coeval 
with the ancient monarchy of Thebes, The temples constructed in ma- 
sonry, on the other hand, are not to be compared with those of Egypt, 
either in size or in the costly decorations of sculpture and painting ; they 
are probably the works of a much later age.” 


Mr. Davison found the colors in Tentyra, Thebes and Dios- 
polis still fresh and vivid. 


In another part of Belzoni’s work he says,. ‘I observed the figure of 
Harpocrates which is described by Mr. Hamilton, seated on a full-blown 
Jotus, with his finger on his lips, onthe side wall of the pronaos of the tem- 
ple of Edfu, as in the minor temple of Tentyra. On the propyleon of 
the temple of Dakke, are several Egyptian, Coptic, and Greek inscrip- 
tions. In the granite quarries 2} hours south-east of Assouan, I found 
a column lying on the ground with a Latin inscription. Captain Chilia, 
in uncovering the ground in front of the great Sphinx near the pyramids, 
found at the bottom of a stair-case of 32 steps, an altar, with a Greek in- 
scription, of the time of the Ptolemies. Forty-five feet from this he 
found another, with an inscription alluding to the Emperor Septimius 
Severus; and near to the first step was a stone, with another Greek in- 
scription alluding to Antoninus.” 

‘© We thus find,” says Mr. Burckhardt, “in Nubia specimens of all 
the different eras of Egyptian architecture, the history of which indeed 
can only be traced in Nubia; for all the remaining temples in Egypt 
(that of Gorne, perhaps, excepted) appear to have been erected in an age 
when the science of architecture had nearly attained to perfection. If 
I were to class the Nubian temples according to the probable order of 
their erection, it would be as follows. ist. Ebsambul; 2nd. Gyrshe; 
3d. Derr; 4th. Samne, &c.” (Mr. Burckhardt enumerating downwards 
to Tafa, the 14th in his order of succession.) 


Such is the information afforded upon this subject by some of 
the most recent and respectable travellers in that country, from 
an attentive consideration of which there appears strong evidence 
against the high antiquity of those magnificent fabrics. ‘The first 
part. of the evidence worthy of particular notice, is the existence 
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of two of the orders of architecture among the ruins of Thebes ; 
the Corinthian and the Composite. , 

The orders of architecture were unknown in ancient Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, India, and China. Their invention is 
ascribed to the Asiatic Greeks who florished in the vicinity of 
Phrygia and Lydia. ‘The silence of Homer respecting them in 
his architectural descriptions, particularly of the palaces of Al- 
cinous and Ulysses, is the argument upon which the opinion is 
founded that they were not known in his time. Perhaps their 
earliest appearance was in the temples of Jupiter at Olympia, 
and of Dianaat Ephesus, raised respectively about the years 
630 and 560 B.C. Scopas, of Ephesus, who florished about 
the year 450 B. C., employed the three Grecian orders in the 
second temple of Minerva at ‘Tegea in Arcadia. The art of 
cutting marble, which afterwards furnished Grecian ingenuity 
with the materials of those inimitable productions which are 
still the wonder of the world, was unknown at the era of the 
Trojan war; for in the description of the palace of Alcinous, 
which is represented as shining with gold, silver, brass, and am- 
ber, there is no mention of that substance. 

The Doric, or, as it is emphatically called, the Grecian order 
was the first-born of architecture, and in its composition seems 
to bear authentic marks of its legitimate origin in wooden con- 
struction transferred to stone. It is probable that the earliest 
Greek temples were of wood, since so many of them were con- 
sumed during the invasion of Xerxes. 'Thetemple of Jerusalem 
was surrounded with columns of cedar; and Vitruvius informs 
us, that the ancient Tuscan temples were constructed with wooden 
architraves. Four centuries from the Homeric times we find the 
Greeks arrived at the highest excellence in the polite arts. The 
progress and improvement in architecture appears to have oc- 
cupied a period of 300 years, beginning from the time when the 
temple of Jupiter at Olympia, and those of Samos, Priene, 
Ephesus, and Magnesia, were begun, until the time of Pericles, 
when the ornamental style of the Greeks attained its utmost 
beauty and perfection in the Parthenon of Athens, All the varie- 
ties and ornaments in architecture, together with the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders, were invented within this space of time ;— 
whether all this was their own invention, and by what steps they 
made such progress, is not mentioned; but the following obser- 
vations may help us considerably in this difficulty. 

“ While ancient Greece was harassed by intestine dissensions, and its 


northern frontier exposed to the hostility of neighboring barbarians, the 
eastern colonies enjoyed profound peace, and florished in the vicinity 
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of Phrygia and Lydia, the best cultivated and most wealthy provinces 
of Lower Asia, and perhaps of the ancient world. History and Poetry 
alike extol the golden treasures of the Phrygian and Lydian kings. Their 
subjects wrought mites of gold, melted the ore, moulded figures in 
bronze, dyed wool, cultivated music, enjoyed the amusements of leisure 
and indulged the demands of luxury, when the neighboring countries of 
Cappadocia and Armenia remained equally ignorant of laws and arts, 
and when the Medes and Persians lived in scattered villages, subsisted 
by hunting, pasturage or robbery, and were clothed with the skins of 
wild beasts. Through the supine neglect of their neighbors respecting 
maritime affairs, the Asiatic Greeks acquired without contest and en- 
joyed without molestation, besides several valuable islands, the whole 
western coast of the continent to the extent of 600 miles. The Ionians 
possessing the mouths of great rivers, having convenient and copious 
harbors before them, and behind, the wealthy and populous nations of 
Asia, whose commerce they enjoyed and engrossed, attained such early 
and rapid proficiency in the arts of navigation and traffic as raised the 
cities of Miletus, Colophon, and Phocwa to an extraordinary pitch of 
wealth and grandeur, and who, as their population and prosperity in- 
creased, diffused new colonies every where around them. Such multi- 
plied advantages could not Janguish in the hands of men who had ge- 
nius to conceive, and courage to execute, the most arduous designs. 
With the utmost industry and perseverance, they improved and ennobled 
the useful or elegant arts, which they found already practised among the 
Phrygians and Lydians. They incorporated the music of those nations 
with theirown. Their poetry far excelled whatever Pagan antiquity 
could hoast most precious. They rivalled the skill of their neighbors in 
moulding clay and casting brass. They appear to have been the first 
people who made statues of marble. The Doric and Ionic orders per- 
petuate in their names, the honor of their inventors. Painting was first 
reduced to rule, and practised with success among the Greeks; and we 
may be assured that during the seventh century before Christ, the 
lonians surpassed all their neighbors, and even the Phenicians, in the 
arts of design, since the maguificent presents which the Oracle of Del- 
phi received from the Lydian kings, were chiefly the productions of Io- 
nian. artists,” ! 


Thus we find that when the Asiatic Greeks first sent a colony 
to Egypt, they had made greater progress in the arts, particularly 
architecture, than the Egyptians appear to have made in any 
period of their history. A proof of their high civilization at this 
time, is, that in the very next century Ionia gave birth to philoso- 
phy. Ata very early period also, we find not only that the leading 
states of Greece, such as Athens, and Corinth, but little ob- 
scure republics of Magna Grecia whose names alone can be 
gleaned from history by the careful antiquary, such as Paestum, 
Segesta, and Selinus, erected works which would be a considera- 
ble enterprise for the greatest nations of modern times. The 
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portico of the great temple of Selinus in Sicily, which is one 
of the six still remaining, though prostrate and in ruins, on the 
site of that city, consisted of a double peristyle of eight columns 
in front and seventeen in depth, each of which was 10 feet dia- 


meter and 50 high, 
Let us now look at the state of Egypt about the same time. 


“At the invasion of Sabbeon,” says Mr. Bryant, ‘ the Egyptians 
were divided by factions and under many petty princes; and when the 
Ethiepic government ceased, they again lapsed into a state of misrule. 
Of these commotions the prophet Isaiah speaks, ch. 19. v. 2. where he 
predicts the destruction of Egypt. ‘Fron: Sabbeon to Apries there is 
great uncertainty and confusiun, owing to the feuds and commotions, and 
to the final dispersion of the people, which was attended with the ruin 
of their temples and colleges,’ In the time of Pharaoh-Necho, Nebu- 
chadnezzar visited this country with such severity as almost to extirpate the 
nation. What Egypt then suffered may be learned from what was pre- 
dicted by Jeremiah, ch. 46. and Ezekiel, ch. 29. According to the lust 
prophecy, the desolation of the country and dispersion of the people was 
to continue 40 years.” “The accounts in the Egyptian histories con- 
cerning these times are very dark and inconsistent. So much we learn, 
that there were great commotions and migrations of people when Pha- 
raoh-Necho and Psammetichus are suppused to have reigned. And 
both these and the subsequent kings are represented as admitting the 
Carians and other nations into Egypt, and hiring mercenaries for the de- 
fence of the country. Most writers mention an interval about this time 
of eleven years which is styled Chronos Abasileuthos, which Sir J. Mar- 
sham thinks relates to the anarchy brought on by Nebuchadnezzar.” 
“Tn the 27th year of the captivity, Egypt was again desolated by the 
Babylonian monarch, according to the predictions of Jeremiah, chapters 
30, 43, 44.; and of Ezekiel, ch. 29. This is supposed to have happened 
in the time of Apries, the Pharaoh-Hophra of the Septuagint, and was 
also to continue 40 years,” ! 


This shows the great obscurity in- which the transactions of 
the Egyptians are enveloped, in times subsequent to that assigned 
by Herodotus for the commencement of the authentic history 
of that people, which he informs us dates from the accession 
of Psammetichus. What he related, upon the authority of the 
priests, respecting events prior to this zra are palpable fictions, 
and all that we know of them is derived from glimpses afforded 
by the sacred writings. * 





1 Analysis, vol. vi. pp. 390 et seq. 

2 “The ancient Egyptians,” says Mr. P. Knight, “ would never reveal 
any thing concerning their sacred symbols, unless under the usual ties of 
secrecy; wherefore Herodotus, who was initiated and consequently under- 
stood them, declines entering into the subject. In the time of Diodorus 
the priests pretended to have some secret concerning them; but they 
probably pretended to more science than they really possessed, in this, 
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Commencing, therefore, with the authentic history of the 
Egyptians, the question respecting the erection of these temples 
in times anterior to the Ptolemies may be argued thus.—Psam- 
metichus ascended the throne in the year 670 B. C., and reigned 
54 years. From the convulsed state of Egypt before his time 
it is reasonable to suppose that during the greater part of his 
reign be was chiefly occupied in consolidating his power. 
That he had not much leisure for the cultivation of the arts, ap- 
pears from his being engaged for 29 years in the siege of Azotus 
or Ashdod in Syria. He was succeeded by his son Necho II., 
who reigned 17 years. No monarch of Egypt exceeded his 
zeal for the extension and improvement of his country; his ex- 
ploits are well known, as also the effects of his military ambition, 
which proved fatal to Egypt. He was succeeded by his son 
Psammis, who reigned 6 years. Apries then ascended the 
throne, and, after ruling Egypt for 25 years, was deposed by the 
rebel Amasis, who governed for 44 years. Under this prince, 
Egypt appears to have been singularly prosperous. He was 
extremely liberal, as mentioned above, to the Greeks; and in his 
own country, it is said, he erected several magnificent buildings, 
and enriched at a considerable expense the principal temples 
with gifts and ornaments. ‘l'his brings us down to the year 524 
B. C., the era of the Persian invasion. Now, allowing that 
Nebuchadnezzar invaded Egypt only once, and that there is only 
one period of 40 years in which the country continued desolate, 
there will remain, after the deduction of these, and the 54 years 
in which Psammetichus reigned, a period of only 52 years for 
the accumulation, by the Egyptians, of wealth and taste suffici- 
ent for the embellishment of their country by the erection of 
most of these magnificent temples,—a space perhaps too short 
even of continuous prosperity; but as a calamitous interval of 
40 years happened between Necho Il. and Amasis, their erec- 
tion by the native princes of Egypt must be considered impossi- 





as well as in other instances; for Strabo, who was cotemporary with 
Diodorus, and much superior to him in learning and judgment, says that 
they were mere sacrifices without any knowledge of their ancient philo- 
sophy and religion. The hieroglyphics continued to be esteemed more 
holy and venerable than the conventional signs for sounds; but though 
they pretended to read and even to write them, the different explana- 
tions which they gave to different travellers, induce us to suspect that it 
was all imposture ; and that the knowledge of the ancient hieroglyphics, 
and consequently of the symbolical meaning of the sacred animals, 
perished with their Hierarchy under the Persian and Macedonian kings, 
&o.”—Inquiry into the Language, &c. ; Class, Journal, Vol. 24. 
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ble.—Whatever therefore may have been effected before the 
Persian invasion, | am inclined to ascribe to the Eeypto-Greeks ; 
for, as these, according to Herodotus, kept up a constant inter- 
course with their countrymen from the period of their first set- 
tling in the country, Egypt is to be considered as all this time 
growing into a Greek kingdom. 

Much is said about Egypt’s being the cradle of the arts and 
sciences, Many of them may have been born there, but I have 
not met with any satisfactory evidence that in that country they 
ever advanced beyond a state of infancy previous to the arrival of 
the Greeks. ‘That the Greeks were indebted to the Egyptians 
for the principles of architecture, or that the temples of the for- 
mer were improvements upon those of the latter, I see no 
reason to believe ; for, when the Asiatic Greeks sent a colony to 
Egypt, they were a more polished people than the Egyptians, 
and certainly much their superiors in the art of war, since a hand- 
ful of them enabled Psammetichus to subdue the whole country. 
Whence then did the Asiatic Greeks derive the elements of ci- 
vilization and the rudiments of the arts, particularly of architec- 
ture, in which at this early period they had made such _profici- 
ency ? was it from Egypt, of which almost nothing certain Is re- 
lated by heathen writers previous to the year 670 B. C., and with 
which they seem to have had no previous intercourse ; or was it 
from their highly civilized neighbors the Lydians and Phrygians, 
with whom they maintained the strictest friendship, and whom 
even the Egyptians themselves acknowledged to be an older 
people? 

Of those who may be disposed to answer this question in fa~ 
vor of Egypt, | would ask—in what ancient historian is there a 
description of an Egyptian temple before the time of Psamme- 
tichus ; or who, among modern travellers, will point to one of all 
those which yet exist even in ruins, as belonging to that distant 
agef Nay more, [ doubt whether there was a temple at all in 
Egypt, in masonry at least, before this time. ‘The sacred re- 
cords are silent on this subject, and the Hebrews had nota 
temple until monarchy was established among them. While 
under a theocracy, a tabernacle it would seem was necessary; 
but its form was not a copy from an ancient building, for the 
Deity condescended to give, himself, the plan to Moses, as he 
had done that of the ark to Noah, and those who worked the 
ornaments were supernaturally endowed.— But I proceed : 

The Persians during their sovereignty never relaxed in the 
persecution of this unhappy people ;—persecution excited rebel- 
licn, rebellion was punished with aggravated cruelty, and in this 
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manner Egypt for the space of two centuries was the perpetual 
scene of crimes and punishments. As noone. therefore will 
look for the embellishment of Egypt under the Persian dynas- 
ty, the era of these buildings must be reduced to, the times of 
the Ptolemies, ‘The steady patronage and liberal encouragement 
which the two first of these princes extended to the professors 
of the polite arts is. well known; and the state of the times'im- 
mediately. succeeding the Macedonian conquest, seems to have, 
been . peculiarly favorable to their. views. ‘The unceasing wars, 
in ‘Lesser. Asia, and miserable disorders which afflicted the 
political world, suspended as it were the labors of man, and 
threatened the extinction of the arts and belles-lettres in Greece.. 
To fugitives of every description, but especially to proficients in, 
elegant and useful studies’ Egypt afforded a secure asylum. How, 
fanciful soever, might be their tenets, from whatever quarter they 
came, and whatever causes had drives them from their countries,. 

all literary strangers were welcome to Ptolemy Soter. In this 
he imitated his former general and sovereign Alexander, whose 
zeal in the furthérance ofscience may be estimated by the fact 
of his having sent at one time into Greece 10,000 talents: to be 
expended on works of art.» «|. 

A proof that they possessed the power of fully gratifying ar 
inclination, appears in the account:of the national. establishment 
and revenues under Ptolemy Philadelphus. . According to Ap- 
pion, the army of this prince, consisted of 200,000 foot, 40,000 
horse, 2000 armed chariots, and 300 elephants. His arsenals were 
copiously stored with all sorts of military engines, and with spare 
armour for 300,000 men, His navy consisted of 112 ships having 
from 5 to 35 tier of oars, with 3500 smaller vessels. 4000 mer- 
chantmen navigated the Mediterranean, and 800 splendid barges 
plied upon the Nile, ‘The sum in the treasury at his death 
amounted to 190 millions sterling.—From these observations 
there can be no doubt that the Ptolemies were, in point both of 
taste and wealth, quite adequate to the erection of these splendid 
monuments of art; and beyond the era of their dynasty we need- 
ed not to proceed 1 in our inquiries respecting them, if the style 
and architectural costume, as it were, of several did not indi- 
cate the workmanship of another people. Prior to the Mace- 
donian conquest, all the temples of Greece and its colonies, in 
Sicily and Italy, appear to have been of one order, the Doric, 
and one general form, though slightly varied in particular parts, 
as occasional convenience or local fashion might chance to re- 
quire, Their general form was an oblong square of 6 columns 
by 13, or 8 by 17; enclosing a walled cell, small in proportion, 
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in some instances left open to the sky, in — covered by the 
roof which protected the whole building; but in Egypt many 
appear in the costume of the happiest period not only of Gre- 
cian but of Roman architecture. 

Until their connexion ‘with Greece, the’ Romans made no 
progress in architecture,’ But 200 years B.C. we find Cossu- 
tius, a Roman architect, conducting the building of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympus, the principal edifice in Athens, which had 
been begun by Pisistratus. 

The conquest of Greece first gave them a taste for the fine 
arts, and that'of Asia furnished them with the means of indul- 
gence, The return of Sylla from the Mithridatic war, was the 
zwra which was marked for the first excess in architecture in 
Rome; and marble first came into common use in the time of 
Julius Cesar. Under the emperors, the extent, the materials, : 
and the ornaments of the oe dwellings almost exceed be- 
lief. 

Augustus distinguished Hitnwelf by his love for biilding? In- 
stigated by his example, and by a desire to pay him court, his 
relations, his wealthy subjects; the governors of his provinces, 
princes tributary or allied, all engaged in some architectural en- 
terprise; and the general ‘tranquillity of his reign was favorable 
to their operations ; so that not only in Rome and Italy, but also 
in the provinces, grand and sumptuous edifices were erected, But 
ofall;who courted the favor of Augustus by the cultivation of this 
art, none equalled Herodthe Great. He raised so many struc- 
tures of ‘gréat ‘splendor and ‘utility, that the rebuilding of the 
temple of Jerusalem; though*it occupied for eight years the 
labors of 10;000 men, was’but a'small part of what he performed. 

Under ‘Adrian architécture florished ; he was-himself a hard 
student 3 in: this science, and antiquity does not record any person 
whose buildings* are so numerous and ‘widely spread. Much of 
his time was spent in visiting the provinces, and throughout the 
vast extent of his empire he raised monuments of architecture 
beyond the scale of ordinary edifices. Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
Germany and Britain were indebted to his munificence ; and 
from the:circumstance of his name having been engraved upon 
the walls in’so many places, he is said to have obtained the name 
of ‘the wall-flower.’ 

These observations account sufficiently for the appearance of 
Roman architecture in Egypt. 

As, therefore, the history of Egypt before the time of Psam- 
metichus is fabulous, and as from his time to the Persian inva- 
sion the Egyptians were unable, from their poverty, civil dis- 
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sensions, and, [ may add, want of skill, to raise these superb 
edifices; and as they were least of all able to do so during the 
government of the Persians, it follows that their construction is 
to be ascribed to the Ptolemies and Roman emperors, the only 
potentates, in point both of wealth’ and taste, fully equal to the 
accomplishment of such magnificent works. 

The other point of evidence to be noticed is, that even in the 
oldest of these temples, there are images or figures whose in- 
vention or adoption into ancient systems of mythology must be 
referred to a comparatively recent date, For instance, im class- 
ing these temples according to their probable ages, Mr, Burck- 
hardt places Ebsambul as the apparently oldest; but in his 
description of that temple he informs us, that “ ‘The capitals 
of the columns represent heads of Isis, similar to those of Ten- 
tyra;” and that “the ornament represented on these heads 1s 
in the form of a temple.” Now Mr. P. Kinght, as mentioned 
above, assures us that the figure of Cybele with a mural crown 
was not known until, or very little before, the Macedonian con- 
quest. ‘I'his temple therefore cannot date much, if any higher, 
than this zra. 

Again, Belzoni says, that he observed the figure of Harpo- 
crates, on the side wall of the temple of Edfu, such as it is de- 
scribed by Mr. Hamilton, seated on a full-blown lotus, with his 
finger on his lips, as in the minor temple of Tentyra. But as 
Mr. Hamilton has given good reasons for believing that such a 
representation of Harpocrates was peculiar to the Romans, it 
follows that this temple must have been erected by them; an 
opinion corroborated by other features of this building. 

Without entering into a disquisition concerning the origin of 
idolatry, and its varieties, it is sufficient to know that the em- 
ployment of the human form by the heathen, was perhaps later 
than that of any other, in any given country; and that by the 
Lgyptians-proper it never was employed at all. All the tem- 
ples, therefore,in which they are found must have been frequented 
only by those, to the genius of whose religion this species of ido- 
latry was compatible. ‘They could not be the sanctuaries in 
which were offered up the adorations of the native Egyptians, 
to whom such gods were an abomination ;’ and a perusal of the 
second book of Herodotus will convince us, that the Egyptian 
symbols to be seen there, were such as had been adopted by the 
Egypto-Greeks. ‘Te distinction, however, between the Egyp- 
tians-proper and Egypto-Greeks, does not seem to be attended 
to by the father of history himself. Hence that confusion and 
frequent contradiction when he treats of the gods, the religious 
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rites and manners of the Egyptians, arising evidently from not 
discrimivating between what was peculiar to the native Egyptians, 
and what to the naturalized Greeks. If, however, we keep this 
distinction in view, when reading this book, these discrepancies 
will disappear. 

These observations on the Egyptian temples show, that in so 
far as they are concerned no argument can be drawn from them 
in favor either of the high antiquity or Egyptian origin of the 
Zodiac. 

It is, | presume, unnecessary to pursue this subject any farther, 
or to enter into a formal refutation of the common opinion that 
the object under discussion is an astronomical figure, or Zodiac, 
constructed upon the principle of the precession, and indicative 
of the position of the calures at a given time, since in a former 
part of this paper it was shown that the precession of the equi- 
noxes was not known until the time of Hipparchus. Here, 
however, I cannot forbear adducing two respectable ancient 
authorities to prove, that even if the precession had been known 
from time immemorial, it is impossible that the Zodiac in ques- 
tion could have been framed in reference to it, and have been at 
the same time the work of native Egyptians. | 

Herodotus says, “The mode of calculation of the Egyptians is more 
sagacious than that of the Greeks, who, for the sake of adjusting the sea- 
sons accurately, added every third year an intercalary month. They di- 
vide their year into twelve months, giving to each 30 days; by adding 
five days to every year, they have an uniform revolution of time.”* And 
Geminus, a Greek writer of note, said by Petanius to have lived in the 
time of Sylla, informs, us that “the Egyptians did not take the quarter 
of a,day into account, that their sacred festivals might go forward, as 
they would do by this omission, one day in four years, ten days in forty, 
a month in a hundred and twenty, so as to go through all the seasons of 
the year in 1460 years; whereas the Greeks by their laws and by an 
oracle were directed to keep their sacred solemnities in the same months 
in the year, and on the same days of the months ; for which purpose 


they made use of intercalations, to bring the accounts of the motions 
of the Sun and Moon as near together as possible.’ 


These passages clearly prove that the Zodiacs of Egypt (sup- 
posing them to be such) were not constructed in reference to 
the motion in antecedentia of, the solstitial and equinoctial 
points ; because, even when the error of a fraction of a day be- 
came known to the Hierogrammatai, they intentionally neglected 





r Euterpe, ch. 4. 


2 Geminus, ch. 6. de Mensibus, cited by, Dr, Long, Astron, vol. ii. 
p. 513. 
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it. Indeed, it does not appear, that the priests or Egyptians in 
general ever used a more accurate year, not even after the cor- 
rection of the solar year by the Greeks. The year first used 
by the Egyptians, so far as we can learn, was the solar year of 
360 days; the redundant five days not being in very early times 
considered as belonging to the year, and therefore devoted to 
festivity ; though afterwards they were received into the year by 
being added to the end of it. This year of 365 days, which 
their kings took an oath in the temple of Isis not to alter by 
intercalation, is that used by Ptolemy im his Almagest, and to 
which astronomers in general refer when they compute by Egyp- 
tian years; and this year, we find also, continued to be used by the 
Egyptians for civil, sacerdotal, and astronomical purposes, down 
to the lowest period of their history, since even after the battle of 
Actium, when Augustus ordered the Julian year to be substituted 
for that formerly in use, the Egyptians refused to comply with the 
mandate, and continued to reckon by their ancient months with - 
the five additional days, with the difference only of intercalating 
a day every fourth year between the 28th and 29th of August of . 
the Julian year, If therefore these Zodiacs, as they are termed, 
were the work of Egyptians and referred at all to the division of 
time, they could be intended to mark only the revolutions of 
the civil year; a circumstance which disproves the opinion of 
their high antiquity. 

An argument against their being Zodiacs is furnished by the 
curious fact discovered by Mr. Call, that in several pagodas in 
India these self-same figures are arranged in the form of a 
square. I have added a sketch of one of these Indian Zodigcs, ' 
copied by the above gentleman from the ceiling of a Pagoda at 
Verdapettah near Cape Comorin, His drawing and account 
of it are inserted in the 13th Vol. of the Phil, ‘Trans. abridged, 
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This arrangement of the figures is sufficient proof that no as- 
tronomical idea was attached to them by those who introduced 
them into India; and it is equally difficult to conceive that any 
such was entertained by those who placed them in the tombs of 
Se | ete wey 

That any thing can be drawn from the division into two bands 
of the Zodiac in the porch, or from the double appearance of its 
Scarabeus, as M. De la Lande has supposed, 1s not the case; 
the former being plainly incidental from the nature of the place, 
and the other being as decidedly a sacred allegory. 

Upon the whole, 1 conclude that the term Zodiac, as applied 
to these assemblages of mythological figures in the temple of 
Dendera, and elsewhere in Egypt, is a misnomer, and that they 
are strictly panthea, or exhibitions of the divinities who presided 
over the several months of the year; attributes of Bacchus, in 
whose honor were held the Isiac festivals, so universal in the 
ancient world. ‘The divinities who presided over the months, 
were the principal deities of the Greeks and Romans, as we 
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learn from two lines of Ennius translated from an ancient Greek 
poet : 


“Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vuleanus, Apollo.” 
Now, in an old Roman calendar inserted at the end of Mo- 
rell’s Latin ‘Thesaurus, these are represented as presiding over 
the months in the following order: 


Juno presides over January. | Jupiter presides over July. 
Neptune February. | Ceres August. 
Minerva March. | Vulcan September. 
Venus April. | Mars October. 
Apollo May. | Diana November. 
Mercury June. | Vesta December. 


It is evident that these are merely Roman names for the gods 
represented by the figures of the Zodiac. 

I conclude this subject by recapitulating the principal points, 
which I consider as established by the preceding reasoning. 

Ist. I consider it proved that the figures of the Zodiac were 
mystic symbols peculiar to the mythology of the Egyptians and 
Greeks, by whom they were considered as so many personified 
attributes of the sun, or Bacchus the god of the year. 

2nd. ‘That they were not signs, or indices to the seasons. 

Srd. ‘That some of these symbols are not older than the Ma- 
cedonian conquest, and that Libra, in all probability, belongs 
to the age of Augustus. 

4th. ‘That as the ancient astronomers were in the habit of al- 
tering the figures of the constellations, it is impossible to speak 
with certainty as to the forms of the most ancient. 

5th. That many of these figures were invented posterior to 
the latest species of idolatry, viz. the deification of mankind, on 
which account they cannot belong to a very remote period of an- 
tiquity. 

6th. That none of the present temples in Egypt can be 
ascribed to the ancient inhabitants, natives of the country ; and 
that most, if not all those in Masonry, are plainly referable to 
the Ptolemies, and Roman emperors, and consequently that no 
argument can be drawn from them in favor of the high antiquity 
of any of their inscribed figures. If these corollaries shall be found 
the result of sound reasoning, the conclusion is legitimate and 
inevitable, that the Zodiac of Dendera, as it is termed, is not a 
record of the Ultra-Mosaic antiquity of the human race ; a con- 
clusion of importance to the more sober thinkmg part of the 
Christian world. Another, perhaps of some value to the anti- 
quary, is, that all the temples, tombs, and other monuments, 
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upon which such figures are delineated, cannot possibly date 
higher than the Macedonian conquest, and probably not be- 
yond the age of Augustus, 

J. M. 


Newcastle on Tyne. 





CARMINA SAMARITANORUM Anecdota; e 
duobus Muse: Britannici codicibus edidit, Textum 
emendavit, Latine vertit, et Commentario instruvit, 
Guitietmus GeEsenivus, Theologie D. et in Aca- 
demia Fridericiana Halensi Professor Regius. 





Pars I. 
-PROLEGOMENA. 


8 1.—Qve nunc primum in lucem prodeunt Samaritanorum 
carmina, viros doctos prioris 2vi non omnino latuerunt. Duo 
enim, quibus usi sumus, codices penes Edm. Castellum olim 
fuerunt, qui tum in lexico Heptaglotto, tum in annotationibus 
Samariticis in Pentateuchum complura eorum loca excerpta de- 
dit.! Quum vero foliorum in his codicibus ordo mirum in mo- 





" In cod. Harlei. 5481. limine, manu Edm. Castelli scriptum exstat : 
‘¢ Ex dono reverendissimi viri amicique mei maxime honorandi magistri 
Wheelock, Arabici in Cantabrigia Professoris, Oct. 1.(16)53.” Ita vero 
idem ille in prefatione ad annotatt. Samariticas (Bibl. Polygl. Lond. 
T.VI.): ‘“‘Exhibemusitem..... varias lectiones, collectas partim ex nu- 
peris annotationibus doctiss. Morini..... partim ex virl reverendiss, 
Jacobi Usserii Armachani, Hibernia Primatis, manuscriptis codicibus 
Samaritanis, quos nobiscum communicavit, et quorum unum pro solita 
ejus munificentia in me contulit (Liturgiam sc, Samaritanam, cum foliis 
quibusdam valde imperfectis et sine ordine compactis commentarii Ara- 
bici in partem tantum sectionis unius vel alterius Genes. Exod. atque 
Levit.) partim etiam ex Liturgia Msta Samaritana, (quam dono mihi 
legavit amicus meus singularis, 6 paxaplrns D. Abrahamus Wheelocus, 
Arabice lingue apud Cantabrigienses nostros professor primus, cet.)” 
Et in prefatione ad Lex. Heptagl. ‘Nec doctrinalia tantum, sed ritua- 
lia, Juridica, medicinalia.... notavimus.....- e. g. Samaritanorum dog- 


mata de Dei vita absoluta (v. ¥4MV¥ et SV%32, rad. Fy), perfec- 
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dum turbatus sit et disjectus, ut vix unum et alterum recte sese 
excipiant, vera horum carminum ratio Castelli aciem prorsus 
effugit, et neque rhythmum ille neque alphabeticum eorum ordi- 
nem assecutus esse videtur. Quo factum est, ut contextum 
carminum minime perspiciens, in singulis, que passim exhibuit, 
commatibus vel dispescendis vel legendis atque interpretandis 
non posset non szpissime a vero aberrare.* Neque magis 
pristinum horum codicum ordinem carminumque veram indolem 
deprehenderunt et Thomas Mareschallus, qui magnam utriusque 
codicis partem Hebraico charactere transcripsit,* et alius vir 
doctus anonymus, qui in plagulis quibusdam cum cod. Harlej. 
5481. compactis singularum fere paginarum descriptionem La- 
tinam dedit. Nos autem forte fortuna in hos codices delati, 
simulatque alphabetica esse carmina intellexeramus, et litterarum 
ordine et chirographo ducibus octo novemve carmina e disjectis 
poete membris restituere facili negotio potuimus. Horumque 
e€ numero sex, que quidem publica luce digniora visa sunt, 
postea otio dato emendata, perpolita, versione Latina, notisque 
criticis, philologicis et dogmaticis instructa prelo paravimus. 
Duplicem autem hee carmina apud doctos homines commen- 
dationem habitura esse speramus, philologicam alteram, alteram 
dogmaticam. Ac primum quidem patria Samaritanorum poe- 
seos unicum specimen continent, idque Arabica magnam partem 





tione (v. %42,%4), incomprehensibilitate (a ymnr), providentia (Ae), 
constantia (P44), misericordia universali ("XX et 4M2Z,P), de sacra 
scriptura, traditionibus (XP), bonis operibus (PAV), sabbatho (4744 
et VOM), Hebrzis (44), sacerdotum lapsorum restitutione (\ vf); 
et, ob quod omni seculo male audierunt, sed injuria, de imaginibus 
(29045). 

* Vide que notavimus ad Carm. I, 6, 7, 8. 12.21. II, 5. III, 14, 18. 
et alibi. 

2 Exstat hic fasciculus, octo foliis cotistans in Bibliotheca Bodleiana 
Oxoniensi, ibique inter codd. Bodleianos est No. 508. Vide S. Ven. Alex. 
Nicoll Bibliothece Bodleiane codd. manuscriptorum orientalium catalo- 
gum. P. II. vol. 1. pag. 4. Czterum que potissimum codicum Harleian- 
orum folia et quam recte transcripserit Mareschallus, exploratuin non 
habeo. Praterea Brunsius in commentatiuncula; iiber die Samariter, (que 
inserta est promptuario, quod inscribitur: Beitrage zur Philosophie und 
Geschichte der Religion und Sittenlehre von C. T. Staudlin T. I. p. 80.) 
se ejusmodi fragmenta olim Oxonii e cod. Mareschall. 60., (qui idem est 
ac Bodlei. 503.) descripsisse refert; sed neque unquam usus est his frag- 


mentis, neque hoc apographum in schedis eyus manuscriptis, quorum cura 
mihi fost mortem ejus demandata fuit, exstitit. 
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versione instructam, qu usum loquendi interdum subobscurum 
illustrat: deinde eadem ad dogmata Samaritanorum penitius 
perspicienda maximopere inserviunt, et multo magis, quam ea, 
que a recentioribus Samaritanis, indoctis plerumque hominibus 
per litteras impetrarunt Jos. Scaliger, Huntington, Jobus Lu- 
dolphus, et recentiori memoria Il]. Silvester de Sacy. (Cf. § 6.) 


§ 2.—Uterque, quo usi sumus, codex hodie in Musei Britan- 
nici libris Harleianis asservatur, uterque bombycinus est et for- 
mz quadrate. Et alter quidem (No. 5481.) isque paulo ma- 
joris forme, nonaginta quatuor paginis constans, olim liturgicus 
et sacerdotum s, synagogarcharum Damascenorum® usul destina- 
tus fuisse videtur. Foliis eyus admodum turbatis interjecta sunt 
alia, que commentarii Arabico-Samaritan’ in Pentateuchum 
fragmenta continent.» Ad marginem singulorum carminum, vel 
ab eorundem initio et fine leguntur inscriptiones vel Samaritane 
vel Arabice ad rem liturgicam plerumque spectantes, ut p. 14. 


Tlasst u~yl) Caw sabbathum nuptiarum benedictum; p. 46. 
NZATAX AAT ritus adorationum; pag. 62. X38 A<2M 


E bla Beene) eld %eo precatio sacerdotis magni; rarius 
auctorem indicantes, ut pag. 51. XIZZ2T 9% 3XAXA AX2ZIM 


A28A FAM FZ, AZANt AZXP 39 AMAV 9 precatio senioris. 
Ab Galuge,} filii Tobia, filii Kahala, cui propitius sit Dominus 


omnium, pag. 77. Saslow | os? x3 NO Busy senioris Zadake, 
Sulti Lsmaelis. 

Alter codex, minoris forme, numero 5495. notatus, paginas 
quadraginta novem continens, calamoque paulo nitidiore exara- 
tus, privatis usibus destinatus fuisse videtur, eamque forsan ob 
caussam sepius versionem Arabicam habet singulis carmimbus 





* De muneribus Synagoge Samaritane apud Damascenos vid, Hottin- 
geri Bibl. Orient. pag. 309. § 10. 

* Vide supra Castelli verba, not. 1. p. 35. 

3 Ab Galuga, i.e. pater elevationis s. magnificationis (a 12, magnifi- 
cavit). Nomina propria, quorum pars prior est 9/¥, Samaritanis frequen- 
tantur, cf. JID IN, INMP AN, TNT IN, NOY AN, TNIDD IN 
in subseriptionibus codd. biblicorum. Vide Hott. ].c. de Rossi Spec. 
Variarum Lect. p. 176. Kennicotti Dissert. Gen. ed. Bruns. p. 361.. 


€zxterum Brunsius, Castellum s. voce bp male intelligens, Ab Galugam 
omnium horum carminum auctorem esse voluit. (Staudlins Beitrage 
1. €. p- 87.) 
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adjectam. Sicut in priori codice nonnunquam nomina poetarum 
notantur, ut pag. 15. pio py p. 23. do Cx (oped Sovew 


Saadeddin ben adaka, Li) 7 mye Josephus ben Isaak 
al. Magis autem notatu dignum, in eodem codice conspicuas 
esse quatuor tabulas, ad anni computationem pertinentes, quales 
ferea Russavio Halebensi se petiisse scribit 6 ravu Silv. de Sacy.* 
Et prima quidem tabula (pag. 2, 3.) ad annum pertinet 973, ut 


ibidem legitur characteris Arabicis male pictis (,3%4w Uw 


&xwjg. In cellulis ejus notantur nomina mensium Arabum et 


Syro-Macedonum, itemque nomina dierum et numerus horarum 
diei et noctis. ‘Tabula secunda (p. 6, 7.) ad annum pertinet in- 
termissionis, tertia (p. 12, 13.) ad annum 977, quarta pag. 28, 
20. ad annum 971. quod ubique note in margine exstantes com- 


monstrant. In altera vero tabula post nomen mensis ,,cd¥3 
legitur:? che geal) $5 Ctaas ald eu) cia’ a) eds! 
pws 9) Shelby xwd Scito, Deo jubente, lunam medio hoc 
mense deficere horas octo novemve. Quum pro certo haberi 
possit, ad 2ram Muhammedicam pertinere hos annos,* ex his 
tabulis simul, quo tempore scripti sint codices nostri, luculenter 
apparet, 1. e. post medium seculum era Christiane decimum 
sextum (vel accuratius annis 1563, 1565, 1569.) quo eodem fere 
tempore plerosque codices Samaritanorum biblicos exaratos 
esse aliunde constat.5 

Litterarum figure ad eas proxime accedunt, quz in epistolis 
hodiernorum Samaritanorum ad Job. Ludolfum conspiciuntur : 
hoc tamen est peculiare, quod litter 3X, ¥ et Mf, ita sibi similes 
sunt, ut egre dignoscantur, que res et Castellum in his codd. 
Jegendis et me ipsum ab initio sepe fefellit. Versio Arabica, 





* Mémoire sur l’état actuel des Samaritains, vers. germ. que exstat in 
Staudlins und Tzschirners Archio fur alte und neue Kirchengeschichte 
t,o Pace, Do. 

* Ita legitur pro ¥daxJ} 45 mense undecimo, de quo vide Golium ad 
Alfergan. pag. 8. 


3 Haud scio an legendum sit C®wwss?* 

* Hanc enim eram constanter sequuntur in subscriptionibus codicum; 
neque audiendus est Hottingerus, qui (Bib!. Orient. p. 310.) nonnunquam 
eos epocham Christianam observasse monuit, nec tamen probavit. 

* Cf. de Rossi Spec. Variarum Lect. p. 171. Kennicott Diss. Gen. ed. 
Bruns, p. 361. Hotting. I. c. p. $09. ) 
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quam nos charactere vulgari transcriptam dedimus, charactere 
Samaritico, adhibitis autem signis diacriticis (ex. gr. y pro é) 
exarata est, quemadmodum Abusaide Pentateuchus in cod. 
Barberiniano, Passim tamen, ubi linez spatium litteris Sama- 
ritanis paulo obesioribus non suffecturum videbatur, medio 
contextul voces quedam Arabice scripte intruse sunt, ut: 


I, 2... BMVVAA 8207 Als m3 
1,14, . A Aa2 Yidw! Md2/ 


§ 3.—Externa horum carminum forma s. rhythmus, in aliis 
alius, tum Hebreorum, tum Syrorum Arabumque leges rhyth- 
micas sequitur, Rhythmicas dixi non metricas, quandoquidem 
Hebreorum more a numerandis ponderandisque syllabis absti- 
nentes, in veisibus metiendis et secundum normam quandam 
dispescendis acquieverunt. Ac pleraque carmina, ut supra mo- 
nuimus, ad litterarum ordinem digesta sunt, ea lege, ut unum- 
quodque comma binis constet distichis, ab ea, quam litterarum 
ordo postulat, littera auspicantibus. (vide Carm. i. v.) Ipsa 
tamen disticha versuum Arabicorum instar cesura quadam, que 
in medio est, in duas partes wquales dissecantur, ita ut eodem 
jure, quod fecit Castellus, tetrasticha vocare possis commata. 
Unius carminis, quod apud nos sextum est, alia est ratio, quippe 
cujus singula commata ternis distichis constant. Eodem artifi- 
cio, vel si mavis Jusu poetico, preter Hebreos delectari etiam 
Syros Persasque, res vota est,’ iisque addendi, quorum libri 
nuper innotuerunt, Nazorai vel Galilai,” lingua morumque cog- 
natione cum Samaritanis nostris juncti. Insunt tamen his codi- 
cibus alia etiam carmina, eaque simul 6oréAeure, iis similia, 


que Arabibus lamica (LY) mimica (Slipnc) cet. nominantur ; 


quorumgue ea lex est, ut omnes totius carminis versus in eandem 
litteram exeant. — Et /amicis quidem carminibus annumerandum 
est illud, cujus fragmenta longiora exstant cod. 5481. p. 29. 
mimicis id quod exstat ibidem p. 35, 6, 7.3 quodque simul ad 
prius alphabeticorum carminum genus pertinet, siquidem littera 
stropharum initialis alpbabeti normam ubique sequitur. Aliud 








« Assemani Bibl. Orient. Vol. IIL. T. 1. p. 63. 328. Eichhorn in pref, 
ad Jones de Poesi Asiat. p. 22. 

+ Codex Nasorgus ed. Norberg. Tom. II. p. 186. sq. iy 

3 Ex eodem carminum genere est subscriptio rhythmica codicis Bar- 
berinianj, quam dedit de Rossi in Spec. Var. Lect. p. 171. 
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versiculos habet in\He desinentes (ibid. pag. 63. 66. 69.). Sin- 
gulari autem versificatores nostri im yersibus secundum alphabett 
ordinem struendis usi sunt licentia, quam eandem tamen in Nazo- 
reorum ejusdem generis carminibus reperies. Etenim pro ea, 
quam litterarum ordo postulabat, littera, spe alia usi sunt cog- 
nata: eamque licentiam perpetuo admiserunt in litteris guttura- 
libus, s,c. pro & promiscue ponentes vel iJ vel 1 vel Y, rarius. 
in aliis litteris, ut Carm. vi. 17. lin. 3. Waw pro Phe, ibid. 

commato Lamed bis, pro Resch. Pendet vero ea, quam dixi- 
mus licentia maximam partem a singulari illa Samaritanorum in 
omnibus gutturalibus eodem sono pronuntiandis negligentia." 


§ 4.—Cuncta, que in utroque codice leguntur, carmma 
hymnos psalmosque continent in usum cultus publici Samarita- 
norum compositos, et eundem fere apud eos, quem psalmi apud 
Judzos, locum sustinuisse videntur. Poeseos genus, sicut 
Syriacum, plerumque tenue est, omnesque auctores in eodem 
ferme consistunt et sententiarum et imaginum orbe: neque 
desunt tamen ingeniose et per lusum verborum dicta (1. 8, 12, 
22. i. 9, 17, 18, 22. vi. 15.). Raro ad altiorem spiritum 
assurgit oratio. Lingue idioma proxime accedit ad illud, quo 
Pentateuchi interpres Samaritanus usus est: attamen habetallud 
quedam sibi propria, que in versione modo laudata frustra 
quezesiveris (v. adi, 4.), et nonnunquam vel ad dialecti Hierosoly- 
mitane similitudinem accedit (iil, 12. v, 2.) vel vocabula habet 
ex puriore Hebraismo Arabismoque deprompta (vid. ad iv, 14. 
v, 10.). 


§ 5.—Que tribus quatuorve carminibus apposita est, versio 
Arabica, et ad lectionem et ad sensum constituendum magni 
illa quidem pretii, longiore forsan temporis spatio post ipsa 
carmina et quidem eorum in usum confecta esse videtur, qui 
post linguam Samaritanam emortuam Arabico sermone tanquam 
patrio utentes tali ad intelligendum adminiculo opus haberent. 
Qui eam conscripsit, Interpretum biblicorum instar? id szpissi- 
me egit, ut metaphoras audaciores interpretaretur et extenuaret 
(i, 12. 15. 20. 22. iii, 4. 10.), qua im re cum Abusaida Penta- 
teuchi interprete Samuaritaé: Arabico aliquoties ad verbum pene 
convenit, 1, 12, Ab anthropomorphismnis porro, et anthropo- 
pathismis, quos vocant, idem magis etiam, quam Ipsi poete, 





' De aliis quibusdam anomaliis infra notavimus ad IT, 15. 
43. + Winer de vers. Pentat. Samarit. p. 60. et que monuinus infra 
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abhorret (1, 17. ii, 10.). Dialectus, qua utitur,, Arabica, non 
omnino pura est, et verba habet verborumque formas, que vel 
Hebraismum sapiunt (1, 1. 11, 17.) cujusque generis multa oc- 
currunt in Judeorum libris Arabice scribentium,' vel Arame- 
ismum et Samaritanismum (ii, 15.). Aliquoties etiam, in ortho- 
graphia certe, accuratioris grammatice regulas migrasse videtur 
(i, 17. ii, 11.). 


§ 6.—Longe utilissima esse plurimumque valere hec carmina 
ad dogmata Samaritanorum illustranda, dudum vidit, quamquam 
in ls interpretandis interdum cecutiens, magnus Caséedlus,? mul- 
toque plus commodi ad rem dogmaticam hujus gentis accuratius 
perspiciendam inde redundat, quam ex plurimis aliis, que adhuc 
edita sunt, antiquis Samaritanorum monumentis,? ne dicam de iis, 
qu recentiores Samaritani, antiquitatis domestice sepe parum 
gnarl, ad philologos quosdam Europzos, harum rerum cupidos, 
perscripserunt.+ Subsistunt enim ea plerumque in ritibus externis 
demonstrandis, neque interiora attingunt fidei penetralia, que 
in carminibus nostris panduntur. Atque his quidem confirmatur, 
que nos ipsi, Pentateuchum Samaritanum cum Alexandrino 
conferentes alibi observavimus,’ in re critica, hermeneutica: et 
dogmatica cognationem quandam Samaritanos inter et Judzos 
Alexandrinos intercessisse. Utraque enim seriorum Judzorum 
familia, ab ea, qua Judzis Hierosolymitanis placebat theologia, 
queque tum in verbis S. S. anxie herebat et superstitiose, tum 
innumeris preeterea fidem dabat traditionibus,: valde abhorrens, 
aliam puriorem magisque spiritalem doctrine formulam sequi, 





' Vide de libro trig]. Barber. Adler in Museo Cufico Borgiano pag. 44, 
45. 

2 Vide locum, quem not. 1. p. 35. adscripsimus. 

3 Preter utramque Pentateuchi versionem huc pertinet commentarius 
Arabicus in Pentateuchum in Bibl. Bodleiana exstans, (Hunt. 301. vide 
Nicolli catalogum p.3. et specimen, quod inde excerptum dedit Schnur- 
rerus, Repert, fiir bibl. Litteratur t. xvi.), liber Josue Lugdunensis, unde 
multa excerpsit Hottingerus in Smegmate Orientali et in Enneade disser- 
tationum ; Abulphatachi Chronicon (vid. Nicoll. 1. c. pag. 4.) cujus speci- 
mina dederunt Schnurrerus et de Sacy ; pre ceteris autem Abulhassans 
Tyrii opus dogmaticum, Oxonii asservatum, cujus precipua capita nota- 
vit Nicoll. 1. c. p. 3. 3 

* Historiam literariam harum epistolarum ad Jos. Scaligerum, ad Oxo- 
nienses (mediante Huntingtono), ad Jobum Ludolfum, ad Gregorium et 
de Sacyum Parisienses datarum vide apud Ll. de Sacy ].c. (Mémoire, 
cet. ab initio), 

> Comment. de Pentateuchi Samaritani origine, indole et auetoritate, 
§ 3. 14. 16. 
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sublimiorem nonnunquam Sacre Scripture sensum tribuere, 
metaphysicis etiam meditationibus indulgere coepit. Notissima 
sunt Philonis, et libri sapientiz auctoris theologumena: his vero 
similia sunt, que poete nostri de lege Mosaica philosophantur, 
quam jam in hexaeinero e Deo prodiisse docent (iv, 18.), crea- 
turarum precipuam (iil, 4.), mundi invisibilis micam et speciem 
esse volunt (ill, 17.), qua tamen omnibus seculis divina sapientia 
imbuendis sufficiat, cet. _quamque ita fere exornant, ut de Ady@ 
Philonis vel de cogiz rob Ozod agi videatur. Monotheismi pre- 
terea tenacissimi Dei unitatem et creationem ex nihilo eamque 
sine socio effectam magnopere celebrant atque inculcant, et, ut 
nonnisi spiritualem esse Dei naturam tueantur, quicquid more 
humano de eo dictum videretur, magnopere extimescunt, idque 
studiosi agunt, ut omne humane imbecillitatis opprobrium a 
summo numine amoveant. Neque tamen a traditionibus my- 
thisque omnino alieni sunt, easque tunc certe sequuntur, ubi- 
cunque ad legem magnificandam et augustiore specie induendam 
facere viderentur (cf, Carm. iv, vi.). De Christologia unus 
certe isque tamen eximius locus exstat, 111, 22. 


§ 7.—Superest omnium difficillima de etate horum carminum 
disputatio. Et maximi quidem in hac questione momenti est 
carmen quintum (cf, iv, 4.), quod Samaritanos poetarum nos- 
trorum tempore ab hostibus exagitatos et oppressos fuisse 
arguit. Jam vero in historia Samaritanorum ejusmodi conditio- 
nem circumspicientes, copia magis quam inopia laboramus, 
Nulla enim non ztate vel cladium acceptarum diserta fit mentio, 
vel talis reipublice erat status, ut conditionem eorum tenuem 
fulsse et oppressam non possis non suspicarl. Jam ante natum 
Servatorem Joannes Hyrcanus Samariam, urbem munitissimam, 
solo equavit et templum in monte Garizim exstructum funditus 
evertit;’ quo facto Samaritani Judais aliquamdiu servierunt, 
donec una cum iis in Romanorum potestatem pervenirent. 
De injuria, quam ab Herode perpessi sunt, non quidem Jose- 
phus sed domestici scriptores memorize prodiderunt.* Judaico 
bello idem fatum, quod universam Palastinam etiam Samarita- 
nos pressit, cujus rei si non alia vestigia exstarent, vel hoc 
sufficere posset, quod Vespasianus cum exercitu per ‘Samarita- 
nam regionem descendit, ibique castra posuit.3 Maguam lis 





' Jos. Archeol. xiii, 17. 18. 
* Abulphatachus ris te T. 1. ps 155. 
3 Jos. de Bello Jud. v, 
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postea cum Christianis inimicitiam intercessisse Procopii locus 
prodit,* quo regnante Zenone eos Neapoli in Christianos die 
Pentacostes sacra facientes irruisse, Zenonem vero in eos ani- 
madvertisse, eosque de monte Garizim deturbasse narratur. Et 
major etiam sub Justiniano tumultus erat. Samarite enim et 
Judzi, Palestinam incolentes, ad Julianum quendam regio im- 
perio ‘delato, motisque in Christianos armis, rapinas, cades, 
incendia adversus eos excitarunt: Justinianus vero, eis devictis, 
plerosque eorum vi ad sacra Christiana traduxit, eosque qui 
professionem Christianam recusarent, honoribus, quos majoribus 
€orum superiores imperatores concesserant, privavit omnibus.* 
Saracenis denique in oriente invalescentibus eos succubuisse, 
quamvis nemo, quod sciam, diserte narret, pro certo haberi 
potest, et duram miseramque fuisse eorum conditionem, vel 
inde apparet, quod vel nulla vel rarissima eorum apud hujus aev1 
scriptores mentio est. Plurimos eosque doctissimos et locu- 
pletissimos Damasci vixisse, multosque eorum non invito 
/Esculapio artem medicam exercuisse et aliunde patet,} et sub- 
scriptiones codicum Samaritanorum, qui fere omnes in hac urbe 
exarati sunt luculenter ostendunt.4 

His vero ita expositis, ut dicam, quod sentio, vel illa sub 
Justiniano persecutio, vel recentior quedam sub Saracenarum 
imperio, vel in universum tenuis duraque illorum sub Muham- 
medanis conditio carmine illo quinto innui videtur. Et posterior 
quidem sententia aliquam commendationem habere videtur a 
nominibus auctorum, que maximam partem Arabice originis 
sunt, ut Abulphatach ben Jusuf, Saphi al Merhani, cet. Sunt 
tamen alia quedam momenta, que antiquiorem eorum originem 
prodere videntur. Ac primum quidem ipsa dialectus Samari- 
tana jam ante seculum septimum emortua esse et Arabice 
cessisse videtur. Pentateuchi enim interpretatio Chaldeo-Sama- 
ritana, non amplius usui idonea fuisse videtur, ut primum 
Greca, deinde Arabica opus esset.5 Occurrunt quidem recen- 





' Procop. de Adis. v, 7 

* Vide Procop. 1. c. Theophanes ed. Paris. f. 152. Eutychii Annales 
T. il. p. 156. Photii Nomocanon tit. x. c.8. Cf. Jacob. Gothofredi ad 
legg. xvi et xxiv. Cod. Theod. de Judzis et Samaritis. 

3 Abulphat. Hist. Dyn, p. $43. Ibn Oseibea ap. Nicollium ]. c. p. 123. 

4 Vide, que citavimus not. 5, p. 38. Plurimi etiam, qui in scriniis 
Europeis exstant, codices in urbe Damascena coemti sunt. 

5 Versionem Chaldwo-Samaritanam ante Origenis tempora confectam 
esse, et ex eadem fluxisse versionem Samaritano-Gracam, ab Origene 
Tov Lajaepserixoy NOMINe excitatam, perfecte demonstravit Winerus Prof. 
Lipsiensis (de versione Samarit. pag. 9.). Carmina.nostra post hanc, 
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tioribus quoque temporibus codd. subscriptiones,’ hac dialecto 
consignatz, sed paucissimis ille phrasibus isque perquam tritis 
constantes. Deinde ipsorum ‘Theologumenorum ratio colorque 
tum poéticus, tum ad Philonis philosophumena prope accedens, 
wtatem antiquiorem referre videtur, Apud recentiores enim 
periisse hanc qualemcunque theologie indolem et poeticam et 
philosophicam, et Abulhassani opus dogmaticum, qui in legibus 
ritibusque demonstrandis pane totum versatur, et loca quedam 
in Abulphatachi chronico dogmatica ostendunt. Propius ad 
dogmaticam carminum nostrorum indolem accedunt ea, que in 
libro Josux, opere quippe antiquiore, ad theologiam pertinentia 
occurrunt. 

_ Sumta autem hac antiquiore carminum origine, auctores illi, 
nominibus Arabicis insigniti, miuime auctores, sed collectores 
et interpretes horum carminum habendi erunt. Ceterum non 
prefracte repugnarem, si quis post Muhammedis demum tem- 
pora hee carmina composita esse contenderit: siquidem Sama- 
rifanorum heresis pre altis antiquioris doctrine tenax erat, et 
medium etiam xvum, florentibus Syroruam Arabumque litteris, 
ingenis poeticis abundabat. 


§ 8.—Duplicem in his carminibus interpretandis rationem 
secutus sum, alteram philologico- -criticam, alteram dogmaticam, 
In verbis explicandis cum parum sufficerent Morini, Castell et 
Cellarit opera, ubique ceteris dialectis Arameis, Chaldaica, 
inprimis Chaldaico-Hierosolymitana, Syriaca atque Nasorza usi 
sumus, eaque, que nominavimus, opera philologica e carminibus 
nostris et emendanda et supplenda putavimus.* In re dogmatica 
inprimis Philonem, libros quosdam Apocryphos, aliaque Sama- 
ritanorum opera adbibuimus, aliaque muita nobis obtulissent. 
Judzorum libri dogmatici, a quibus tamen, ne justo fieremus 
longiores, abstimendum esse duximus, hunc de Samaritancrum 
theologia locum alibi seorsim tractaturi. 





quam diximus, versionem Chaldxo-Samaritanam edita esse, locus iv, 9. 
arguere videtur. 
* Vid. not. 4, p. 43, 
2 Vide Castelli Lex. emendatum in notis ad 1, 21. iii, 21. iv, 14. ef. vv, 
TDP, FIND, 155, suppletum vero in indice, quem in fine adjecimus. 
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NOT CRITICZ in Q. Horatut Fracci Opera 
manu JOANNIS CLERICI marginibus exemplaris editi- 
onis 'TORRENTI adscripta. Ld. SALOMONSEN. 
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Satinarum Liber 1. Sat. 1. v. 88. Torrentium hic sequitur 
Bentletus, et legit an, addita interrogatione post frenis. Melior 
vulgata lectio. Alioqui contorta est oratio. 

V. 120. Emendat Bentleius ippum, quod Horatius ipse lip- 
pus esset ; sed quid lippitudo ad compilationem? Forte inepéz. 
Vide Sat. 111. 159. 

Sat. 11. v. 38. Hac sensu carent. Pro non, lege rem, ut est 
in versu Ennil, ad quem adludit Horatius. Vide Acronem. Bent- 
letus male mechos. 

V. 68. Rectius, videntis, nempe, mutonis, cui cum verba tri- 
buantur, oculos tribui nihil mirum. Vzdenti relatum ad mala 
patientem frigidum est. Bentletus hic mhil vidit. 

.90. Ne. Est collectio e superioribus, Ne ergo contem- 
plere. Absurde argutatur hic Benileius. 

V. 129. F. (ve!) pallida, ut acdvserov servetur, non ne. De 
vé vide 1, Od. x1it. 3. | 

V. 131. Bentleius legit dott hec depr. Sed.rd hac et abun- 
dat, et friget. 

Sat. 111. v. 7. Cetare est frequentativum tod czere, et sepius 
clara voce ciere signif. Vide Civeronem de Or. L..1. 59. Po- 
tuit in Musicis adhiberi. Non est mutandum in 2terare¢ cum 
Bentleio. 

V.14. Scaliger et Muretus: pura et toga. 

V.415. Seal. rasa. E marg. Ep. Senece cxx. Ed. Jugei. 

V. 20. F. at, nam e¢ est absurdum. 

V. 25. F. nec, id est, ne quidem. Prevideas est absurdum 
et inusitatum. 

V.29. Acutis. Recte, nam opponitur simplicitati, cum qua 
conjuncta sepe est iracundia. Vide Senecam. 

V. 58. Tarditatem incessus pinguedine excusamus ; sed hic 
pinguis est convicium deterius tardo. 

V.117. Bentletus vult Divum sacra, radere, vulnerareque 
aures sua asperitate, reponendumque e Codd. sacra Divum, 
quz lenior molliorque est lectio. O aures Britannas!. — 

Sat. iv. v. 14. Minimo; nempe, pignore a me deposito, cul 
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ipse magnum opponat. Minimo emere, minimo transigere di- 


cunt Latini. 

V. 20. Scribit Bentleius emolliat, ob duritiem versus. O 
delicias ! 

V. 34, Nil opus est mutari Poétas in Poétam propter se- 
quentia. Supplendum enim, zam Poeéta fenum, etc. Mime- 
sis est de uno quodam poeta dicentium. 

V.73, Ne muta cuiquam in quidquam, nam perinde est. 
Quis damnet dicentem: nemini recito, nisi amicis? Nemo, nisi 
putidus Grammaticus. 

Sat. v. v. 92. Nolim delere hunc versum, quasi superfluum, 
nam non ita parci verborum Poete; nec quasi barbarum, nam 
condere locum tam bene dicitur quam condere urbem, aut pro- 
vinciam, aut insulam, etc. Sic Thucydides ywpiov xridwevoy. 

Sat. vi. v. 4. F. multis.—v. 23. F. conspectos, id est, conspt- 
cuos, gloriosos ; cum constricti dicantur  captivi. Vide. Georg. 
III. 17. 

V.94. F. exactis annis, hoc est, exacto vite tempore, In 
lectione vulgata, vix sensum invenias. 

Sat. vil. v. 3. F. dixis, nam quod lixe et calones sciunt om- 
nibus est notum, Lzppis hic nullus est locus. 

V.11, 12. Inter et inter bene Latinum. Ineptit hic Bent- 
leius. Vide Bibl. Sel. T. xxv. p. 171. et Parad. 1. Ciceronis 
4, unde frustra inter eliminare voluit Gruterus, contra fidem 
Codd. quem locum non inspectum fastidiose rejicit Bentleius, 
Adde Cicer. de Amicit. c. 25. 

V. 27. F. rapta, a frondatore forte relicta ad ripam. 

Sat. 1x. v. 1. Bentleius: Ibamut. Nihil opus. 

V. 36. Vadato, quod omnes Libri habent, frustra mutat 
Bentleius in vadatus. 

Sat. x. v.27, Latine, id est, cum summam operam dent 
Pedius et Corvinus ut mere Latine loquantur, malisne: verba 
minus Latina adhiberi? Nullus alioqui sensus, quidquid garriat 
peer: 

V. 32. E cod. emendat me tali. Vide eumdem ad v. 49. 

V. 37. Alii depingit, melius ; hoc est, lutulentum Rheni fon- 
tem describit. Ineptit hic Bentleius, quasi a figulo desumta 
esset metaphora. 

V. 57. L. fractos, hoc est, in quibus cesure leges melius 
observentur, Nihil tamen muto. 

Sat. Lib. 11. Sat. 1.v. 10. Male emendat Bentleius capit, 
prius enim est efficacius, aptiusque ad vehementem adfectum 
significandum. 

“V. 31. Melius umquam, neque enim mentio est de versibus, 
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sed de eorum eventu, qui male e1 cedebat, quod viris honoratis 
detraxisset. 

V.79. L. refingere, hoc est mutare, emendare. v. 1. Od. 
xXxxv. 59. 

V.84. Bene est /audatur, nec mutandum. 

V.85. Latraverit. Recte, nec mutandum, Vide Epod. 
V1. 1. 8. sqq. 

Sat. 11. v. 2. Quem precepit ; hoc est, quem prior dixit, vel 
habuit, Qui scripserunt que, hoc non animadverterant. 

V. 29. Ordo est: quamvis illa (caro, nempe galline) nihil 
distat hac (pavonis, scilicet), tamen patet te deceptum formis 
imparibus. Distat ala est differt ab illa, non exce/lit : quod cum 
recta Latinitate ac sententia Poete pugnat. In utroque peccat 
Bentleius. Vide v. 53. 

Sat. 111. v. 67. Vitiose Bentletus. Tum insanus, in Ed. 
Amstel. 

V. 112, Nibil opus hic legi projectus cum Bentleio, nam por- 
rectus est qui cuba.. 

V.172. Nil opus est legere hic perdere. Vult enim Horatius : 
postquam te vidi talos et nuces donare et ludere negligentius, 
intellexi te satis ad rem adtentum non fore. Non opus est, ut 
in re tantilla, tam adcurate loquatur Poeta. 

V. 189. Si legas guere, ut Bentleius, ml opus est ut mutes 
acinat. Sensus est; si modo fiat quod volo, patiar in factum 
hoc meum inquiri, justum ne sit, an secus, Si quid mutandum. 
esset, legerem, v. 178. at @guam, hoc est, attamen nihil ini- 
quum jubeo, rationemque facti reddere possim, Que est v. 
197. 

V. 208. Grece dixeris ddrondrous iDdas emeixelas xal porvby- 
gbees YopuBudais premiymevos ywoncel. 

V. 259. Recte, ut antea recusat, negat ; non optet, ut vult 
Bentleius. 

V. 316. Nihil muta, nam non opus est in fabellis adcurate 
loqui, presertim ranas. Valeat ergo Bentleius, cum suo perni- 
mio, pro dimidio. 

Sat. 1v. v. 13. F. ampla, quia marem continent. Alma est 
absurdum et inauditum, ubi de ovis. Simili argumento utitur 
ad v. 48. Bentleius. 

V. 19. Bene mista, quia non solent mergi gallina nisi aqua. 
Ineptit hic Bentleius, nam miscere vinum passim occurrit, sine 
additione vocis aqua, quia per se subauditur. Vid. Od. 311. 19. 
12 et Sat. 11. 1v. 65. 

V. 37. Silegas averrere, sensus idem est ; hoc est, opipara 
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mensa averrere quidquid est pretiosorum piscium e foro pisca~ 
rio. Ineptit Bentlerus, nec se extricat. 

V. 49. Fecundi mutatum in fecunde, quod rem ita postulare 
putavit librarius. 

V. 60. Flagitat immorsus, nempe, potor, cui perna et hill 
linguam salsugine mordent, bibendique cupidinem excitant. 
N rae hic Bentleius. 

V. 65. Quod pingui. Nempe, jus simplex, quod fit eo modo 
compositum. Nihil multa. 

V. 65. Quam que Byzantia. Sic bene alti. Hoc est, quam 
Byzantia muria que in orca potuit, hoc est, diu servata est, 
Potuisset Byzantia orca prava muria putere. 

Sat. v. v. 39. Lego: fundet ingentes statuas. Hyperbole 
est, que intolerandum estum significat, ore vulgi, ut videtur, 
Jactata. Infantes statue pro ligneis recens factis sunt commen- 
titiz non minus enim infantes dici queant ene recentes; et 
metaphora durior est, quam ut concoqui possit. 

V.79. L. venit enim (magnum!) donandi, ete. Hoc est, 
an magnam rem putas, a juventute parca, et ventri potius quam 
Veneri, dedita mulierem non corrumpi. Nihil ergo muta. — 
Ep.:v, 87. 

V. 104. Sensus est: licet fictis lacrimis vultum, — gau- 
dium prodentem, celare. Nihil mutandum. 

Sat. vi. v. 64. Cave referas satis ad pingui, cum Bentleios 
referendum ad wzcta. 

V. 83. Nec ili, nec ille placent. Lege; neque hilum. 
Debet enim hic esse accusativus rei, quum non invidit rusticus 
nunc urbano. Sic semper loquitur Horatius, more Latino, non 
Greco. Quod presertim in ejusmodi fabella fecit. Vid. Ind. 
Lucretianum, 

V. 114. Si decorum spectes, melius legas : molestis Felibus 
tnsonuit, cum de muribus sermo sit: sed decorum im fabellis 
non ita servatur. V. 1. Ep. vir. 29. 

Sat. vir. v. 1. F. exspecto, nimirum, commodum apr te 
adloquendi. 

V. 64. Malim superbe, aut, superbe, voc., sed. forte majus 
alius hic latet. 

V. 82. Lignum recte, nam veupsomacra sunt stieneal Ne ergo 
legas signum, cum Bentleio. | 

Epistolarum Lib. 1. Ep. 1. v. 19. Mehus: nec mihi res, sed 
me ; Hec enim fuit -Aristippi sententia. DI 

Vid. Ep. xvit. 23, et 24. et Livium L. xxi. 38, 11. 

V.105. Noli mutare respicientis in suspicientis, nam illud quo- 
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que de inferiore erga superiorem dicitur, ut respicere Deos, re- 
spectus Imp, Rom. Vide et Ps. cxxitt, 2. 

Ep. 11. v. 10. Cogi posse negat belli precidere causas, reddita 
Helena; ut cum illa regnet etc. Ne mutes quid in quod, cum 
Bentleio. | | 

V.31. L. cessantum d. c. hoc est, educere ex animo otiosorum 
curam. Vid, Plaut. Prol. Casine v. 24. in ant. Ed. | 

V. 34. Si nolis sanus, curres hydropicus, videtur proverbium 
medicum, quod metaphorice significat nisi antevertas vitium, 
adhibitis remediis ; cum nocuerit, adhibenda erunt, majore multo 
incommodo. ak 

V. 60. L. amens, ut ira describatur. Mens dyri rod vots su- 
mitur, qui adfectibus adversatur. dmens dolore frequens lo- 
quutio. Vide Curtium L. 1v. c. x, 29. 

V. 67. Pet. Colvius in Apul. p. 211. citat: nunc pectore 
puro Perbibe v, p. an ex memoria, an ex codice nescio. Sic 
loquutus Seneca Ep. xxxv1. 

Ep, 111. v. 4. Turres, hoc est, urbes, nam sine turribus non 
sunt. Noli mutare in terras, cum Bentleio. Hine simulacra 
urbium turrita corona cincta. 

V. 30. Sz tabi. Torrentium exscripsit Bentlezus, ut sepe, 
licet idem exprobret Dacerio ad 11, Ep. 1, 142. 

Ep. iv. v.11. Mundus victus rectum est, nihil muta, Nihil 
opus domum memorarl, que satis intelligitur. 

V.16. Parcum legit M. Meibom. in Diogenem L. x, 131. 

Ep. v. v. 1. Exscripsit Torrentium ad bunc locum Bené/eius. 

Ep. vi. v. 52. L. et lusu digna, hoc est, digna que jocis et 
risu excipiantur. Nuhil frigidius lectione recepta. Sic Arno- 
bius Lib. 11. p. 111. ut ea, que offeruntur a Christo ludum 
atque ineptias nomines. 

V.59. L. plateasgue, nempe, differtas, Male Bentleius 
campum, quod nimis distat a scriptura Codd. 

Ep. vii. v. 22. FT. cutvis ; nempe dono accipiendo, quod co- 
miter offertur, nec tamen ignorat quid distent, etc. To tamen 
ejusmodi sententiam postulat. 

V. 25. F. reddas hic et in duobus sequentibus. 

V. 29. Vulpecula est sciurus, animalculum e vulpium genere, 
quod tritico etiam vescitur, prasertim urgente fame. Nihil ergo 
mutandum contra omnes Codd. v. ad 2. S. vit, 114. v. 33. F. 
repetas. 

V.35. Somnus, aut securitas, ut interpretantur, non sat apte 
opponitur lautis cibis. Forte legendum scombrum, qui piscis 
sale conditus vilis erat pretii. 
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V. 63. F.rem spondet ; hoc est, ceenam: nimirum Philippi 

puer, quam tamen non accipit Mena. ue 
_Ep. x. v. 19. Non loquitur de somno, ne ergo muta /apillis, 
in tapetis, cum Bentleio. ve 

V. 37. L. victo vitulans. Vide Festum in vitulans. Deri- 
vatur a vitulus, non a vita. 

Ep. x1. v. 1. Nota, frigidum epitheton, forte /eta. 

Ep. xv. v. 6. Dicta non satis commodum, nam vicus non 
dict tantum, sed apta esse sulfura putabat expellere morbum. 
Vide ergo annon Apia melius sit. a 

V. 13. Equi non est jungendum cum est, sed cum ore, Agi- 
tur de uno equo, nec quidquam mutandum, Verum pro sed, 
aut se¢, ut scribebant, legendum ef, nulla enim est oppositio. 
Multo minus sententia est, sed pars narrationis, ut significet 
Horatius equum ad levum flexisse iter, trahente illac frenum 
equite, . 

V. 16. Dulcis aque. Recte, nam prope mare sepe putel 
salsuginem sapiunt. Ne ergo scribe jug?s, quod satis antece- 
dente voce exprimitur. ot os es 

Ep. xvi. v. 15. Etiam, si credis. Recte, crescit enim ora- 
tio; nam plus est amcenus, quam dulcis. Cave ergo legas et 
(jam si credis) amene, cum Bentlero. : 

_ V. 40. Defendit vulg. lectionem Torrentius et Bentlecanam 
rejicit; ac sane medicandum huic loco non conyenit. V. vv. 31 
et 45. 

V. 53. L. admittis. Sententia est: boni quidem oderunt 
flagitia solo amore virtutis, tu vero nihil mali admittis sola poenze 
formidine. 


Ep. xvut.v. 49. L. findatur, nam petit munus, ut bene Lam- 
binus. 

Ep. xvii. v. 81. Cave scribas fidenter cum Bentleio. _ 

Ep. x1x. v. 4. Post Poétas debet esse comma, ad superiora 
enim refertur oluerunt. Ut est postquam, quidquid contra dicat 
Bentleius. | 

cpist, Lib. 11. Ep.1.v. 2. Res Italas moribus ornare rec- 
tum, menibus absurdum. Vide Ger. Noodt Prob. L. 1. ¢. 1. 

V. 2, 3. Vide Ovidium Met. xv, 833 et seq. et Carm. L. 
111, Od. xxiv, 35. Piccarti Observ. Dec. xv1.¢, 1. 

V.6. Post ing. facta. Bene interpretantur post mortem, 
quia non nisi morientes ab ingentibus factis destiterunt. Nugatur 
Bent., cum ingentia fata seribit, : 

V.13. Nota hic varietatem metaphorarum. Pregravare 
est majoris ponderis kaberi, pluris fier. Sape eo verbo utitur 
Val. Max. Vide Lib, 111. c. vitt, 5. 


‘ 
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V. 31. Nihil muta, adverbio evtra usus propter. versum. 
Olea est durum. 

V.41. Poétas, bene: nam et v. 34. poémata dixit, nec opus 
est tam adcurata oppositione, quam vult Bentleius. 

V. 75. Ducit et vendit, bene, nam duo activa verba requi- 
runtur, non venit. 

V. 115, Cave scribas melicorum, et melict?. Sic enim dicun- 
tur Poete lyrici, non citharcedi. 

V. 188. Incerti oculi ab varietate spectaculorum. Si quid 
mutandum esset, scriberem potius indoctos quam ingratos, ut 
Bentleius, quod est procul accersitum. 

V. 240. Si displicet ducere era, scribe ora. Sed nihil opus, 
nam et metalla ducz et ductilia dicuntur. 

Ep. 11. v. 53, Forte emendari queat: expugnare, secure, hoc 
est, adducere, ut malim versus facere, quam secure dormire, 
Tacet hic Bentletus. Sed hoc sapere est; que neque emendare 
potes nec ullo exemplo defendere, iransilire tamquam sana neque 
an suspictonem vocanda, ut loquitur ipse ad v. 87. 

V. 87. Fratres dicuntur quapiam in re similes, ut gemelit. 
1 Ep. x, 3. Ergo frater est hic similis, ita ut alter alterum laude 
geque indignum pariter laudet. 

_ V.90. Verat. Recte; nihil muta. 

V.92. Noli mutare celatum in sacratum, cum Bentleio. 
Verba sunt duorum vatum, quorum alter de alterius opere: mi- 
rabile visu et a Musis novem celatum, hoc est, ornatum opus. 
Nihil hic stultum. 

V. 171. Recte refugit ; agitur enim de re preterita, ‘Tum 
demum sua populus vocat, que certis limitibus jam clausit, quia 
refugit, seu vitavit jurgia. NRefrigere jurgia, quis ferat, prater 
Bentleium ? 

De arte poética Liber. v. 2. Nihil mutandum. Sensus est: si 
pictor jungere velit humano capiti cervicem equinam, eique cer- 
vici varias plumas inducere, adjunctis preterea ei membris undi- 
que collatis, ut etc. : 

V. 23. Quovis lenius est quam quidvis, quod Bentletanum.— 

V.26. Levia, recte, quia asperitas spe vim addit oration. 
Ne ergo /enia scribas, cum Bentleio. ost 

V. 32. Faber quidam certus significatur ex iis, qui circa /E- 
milium ludum tabernas habebant ; quem, a situ officine, imum 
vocat. Nihil muta. Verba ipsa ungues exprimet etc. satis pe- 
ritiam ejus exprimunt, nec opus est unum dici, ut hoc intelliga- 
tur. 

V. 43. Ut que pro loco et tempore debent dici, dicat. Sen- 
sus est optimus. {taque post dict pone comma, Pleraque vero 
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omittat, ut in Heroicis Poématibus solet, in quibus a media fa- 
bula initium sit. Hec amet etc. delectum rerum et circumstan- 
tiarum significant, eque ac verborum. 

V.52. Ficta minime cedit aures ingrata repetitione, quia pre- 
cessit fingere, non ficta. Vide ad v. 154. . . 

V. 59. Procudere habent alii libri, et quidem recte, sed nulht 
nummum pro nomine. Noli mutare, propter repetitionem, cum 
mutatus sit numerus. Collectio ex antecedentibus, non émigavnuc. 
~ V.60. Silve mutantur foliis eleganter dictum, nec pronos 
mutandum in privos, quod non significat s¢ngudos, ut vult Bent- 
leius. Cicero civitate mutari similiter dixit pro Corn, Balbo 
c. 13 et 18. 

V.95. Huic versui proxime subjungendus 98. aut duo inter- 
positi sunt Parenthesi claudendi. ‘T'ragicus est Poeta, qui dolere 
dicitur, cum dolentes inducit. ; 

V.113. Sat rectum est pedites. Nihil mutandum. 

V. 120. Tipsov, ut Ulyssem vocat Homerus Odys. K, 38. 
Vide et A, 483. | 

V. 129. Rectius esset, deducas carmen, hoc est, deducere 
possis, 

V. 154. Noli mutare plaxsoris in fautoris, propter verbum 
plaudite. Repetitio ejusmodi aures non offendit. Vide ad vss. 
52, 59. Vide Vavass. p. 110 et 119. Aque commode pro sz 
plausoris legere queas spectatoris, et interrogationis nota seq. ver- 
sum claudere. 

V. 161. Imberbi. Guietus e Nonio. Menagian. T. 1. p. 
301. Sic Cruquius e Codd. 

V.196. Consilietur, id est consilium det. Consiliare active 
idem apud Statium v. Silv. 11, 59. et in Glossis. 

V. 206. Parvus. ‘lan. Faber emendabat, parcus. 

V. 256. F. alterna. 

V. 259. Mobilibus e Ms. C. emendat et tuetur P. Victorius 
in Cic. Ep. Fam. L. v. Ep. 2. Sed ex iis, que habet, legendum 
potius esset: Acct im-mobilibus quia scatebant spondeis, mini- 
meque erant xivyTixol. 

_Y. 260. L. missus, 1. versus spondeis plenus; nempe, iam- 
bicus. 

V. 318. Ducere pro deducere. Non est e statuaria desum- 
tum, ut vult Bentleius. 

V. 441. Omnia que sunt torno facta, non sunt aque bene 
tornata. Ideoque tam male, quam bene tornata dici queant. 
Hine Adyuyos edropvevrdc, in Ep. Incerti Poéte Anthol. inedite 
C. ii. Ep. 44. Prorsus ineptit hic’ Bentleius. Isocratis et 
Platonis Adyo dicuntur a Dionysio Hal. T. 2. p. cecxvi, 13. 
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yAumrois xxi ropevrois eoixdres. Sic Sidonius Ep. 13. Lib. rx: 
habet Huratiana incude formatos Asclepiadeos, ut videatur huc 
adlusisse. 





3 NOTICE OF 
LART DE PLAIRE DOVIDE, Poéeme en trois 


chants, suiot du Remede d Amour, Poeme en un 
chant, nouvelle traduction en vers Francais, avec le 
tevie Latin en regard, et De la Fidélité, Poéme éro- 
tique en trois chants. Par P. D.C. 8v0. Paris. 
pp. 273. 





Or authors who, as Hobbes archily expresses it,’ have been tra- 
duced ito English, Ovid is the most unfortunate. Sandys has 
ably translated and explained the Metamorphoses, but his work 
is daily becoming obsolete ; while the medleys which bear the 
names of Garth and Sewell have by no means superseded it: 
indeed, with the exception of Dryden’s Virgil and Pope’s Iliad, 
the worst versions extant are those of our Augustan age; and 
the principal reason is, that they were done by ‘a society of gen- 
tlemen,’ not by an individual whose taste or genius prompted 
such an undertaking. Dryden, it is true, devoted his time 
to this pertion of Ovid, but without much success; for its 
merit consists in. beauties which cannot easily be conveyed 
into another language. A French translation by M. de 
Saint-Ange already existed, and that this is of a speculative na- 
ture seems evident from the theory of the poet. Followmg M. 
Dumergue,” he has altered the title, and gives the following rea- 
sons for so doing. 

Les scholiastes et les anciens n’ont jamais donné a cet ouvrage 
d’autre titre que celui de L’ Art de la Galanterie (Ars Amatoria). C’est 
ainsi que la proposition de ce Poeme est indiquée dans l’ancienne édi- 
tion de Ja Bibliothéque du Roi. Francois Juretus, Joseph Scaliger, Claude 


Puteanus, Sénéque dans ses Controverses, Aurelius Victor dans la Vie 
d’ Auguste, Freculphus, livre viii. de ses Chroniques, Eutychus ct les 





’* Preface to translation of Thucydides. 
* Solutions Grammaticales, p. 494. 
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Scholiastes sur Jes manuscrits, ne qualifient pas ce Poeéme autrement. 
C’est done mala propos que les traducteurs Pont nommé l’Art d’aimer. 
Il valait mieux lui conserver pour titre /’Art de la Galanterie (Ars Ama- 
toria_), parce qu’en effet la galanterie peut recevoir les secours de lart, 
plutot que de le qualifier Art d’aimer, puisqu’il est vrai que 


Sans art on sait aimer, sans art un coeur soupire. 


Grammaticalement, ce titre est une traduction fautive de celui Ars 
amandi, qu’Ovide semble avoir donné a son Poéme. 

Les gérondifs ne sont que des cas du participe passif en -dus, ainsi que 
Vetablit le savant commentateur de la Minerve de Sanctius. ‘Tout gé- 
rondif a donc une signification passive. Alors, ars amandi, ou il faut 
sous-entendre sui, signifie littéralement V’art de soi devant étre aimé, 
art de se faire aimer, l’art de plaire, ou l’art d’inspirer de l’amour. 


Accordingly, the new translator (M. Piraulx des Chaumes) 
renders the first couplet thus : 


Tgnorez-vous, amans, l’art de vous faire aimer ? 
Venez 4 mes lecons, et vous saurez charmer.’ 


Nothing affords so great a proof of Ovid’s talent, as the re- 
currence of images and descriptions without a sameness: the 
story of Cephalus and Procris occurs in the Metamorphoses, 
as well as here, and both details are admired. We shall extract 
part of the translation from the latter, as enabling our readers to 
judge more decisively of the translator’s merit : 


Le soleil avait mis une égale distance 

Entre l’ombre qui fuit et ’ombre qui s’avance: 

Le noble fils d’Eole, épuisé de chaleur, - 

Vient de l’onde limpide implorer la fraicheur; 
Procris respire a peine, et ]’époux qu’elle adore, 
Seul et couché sur Vherbe, invoque le nom d’Aure. 
Procris, heureuse enfin, a connu son erreur, 

La joie a de son teint ranimé la couleur, 

Elle se léve, et court, écartant le feuillage, 

Au sein de son époux expier son outrage. 
Céphale croit entendre un héte des foréts, 

Et sur son arc tendu balance un de ses traits. 
Imprudent! ah retiens ta fléche criminelle ! 
Hélas! il a frappé son épouse fidele ! 

‘Céphale 4 moi. Ce trait perce mon sein jaloux : 
Mon tendre coeur toujours fut le but de tes coups. 
Je meurs avant le temps, mais ne suis point trahie ! 
La terre en devra moins peser sur ton amie. 

Ame que j’accusai, porte mon ame aux cieux, 
J’expire, cher €poux, daigne fermer mes yeux.’ 

Il presse sur son sein son épouse mourante ; 

I! mouille de ses pleurs sa blessure sanglante ; 
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* Si quis in hoe artem populo non novit amandi, 
Me legat, et lecto carmine doctus amet, 
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Par degrés le trépas sur elle vient peser; 
Ht son. dernier soupir est un dernier baiser.—p. 167-9. 


The last line is rather an emendation, but none of the transla®* 
tion is very close, and the whole has the air of an original com- 
position. The notes display some acuteness, and illustrate se- 
veral points of literature; we extract a few specimens : 


Qui Martem terra, Neptunum effugit in undis, 
Conjugis Atrides victima dira fuit.—v. 19. p. 34. 

il existe deux épitaphes grecques de ce roi des rois, qu’on croit avoir 
vécu l’an du monde 3026, et avoir régné 18 ans. Elles sont rapportées 
dans Védition Variorum d’Ausonius. 

La premiére est ainsi concuc, ‘ Etranger, vous voyez le tombeau d’A- 
gamemnon, fils d’Atrée, qui fut tué par Aigiste et par sa funeste' épouse.’ 
La seconde : ‘Ce monument est celui d’Agamemnon, fils d’Atrides, au- 
quel la divine Clytemnestre, fille de Tyndare, donna injustement la 
mort. 


Ces deux €pitaphies avaient été recueillies par les deux fréres Cante- 
rus, Savans illustres du seiziéme siécle. 


Visite laurigero sacrata palatia Phoebo ; 
IHe Parztonias mersii in alta rates.—v. 7. p. 144. 
Ceux des Romains qui avaient une foi robuste, croyaient qu’Apollon 
avait combattu pour Auguste contre Antoine, a la bataille d’Actium. 
Qui Puteal Janumque timet, celeresque Kalendas.—v. 11. p. 216. 
Le mot Kalendes était dérivé du grec KaAéw j’appelle, parce que le_ 


premier de chaque mois le Pontife convoquait le peuple au Capitole 
pour lui annoncer la division de ce mois en kalendes, en ides, et en 


nones, 

We have only to wish that in his remarks on Ovid, and criti- 
cisms on St. Ange, as Jerry Sullivan says m the Heroine, he 
would be so modest as not to show his modesty. 








THEOCRITI 
Quadam vulgata lectiones defenduntur atque explicantur. 





Neous Theocritus B—ano eget auxilio, et 1 
Onn & Asvxsmmos dvarpeyes 2g Aids aas—Id. xi. 11. 
omnibus satisfacit preter illos qui Grace scribendi, quam ipsi 


——e 








* This word must be taken inthe secondary sense of wnlucky in 
English. 
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Greci, se magis pollere putant.—Vulgata lectio, quam supra 
videmus, et vera et pulcherrima est. 

Hoc modo Anglice interpretari velim :—‘ When Aurora with’ 
her splendid steed mounts up the sphere of Jove.”—Post é Aids, 
constructione nolissima, odpavoy subintelligendum est.— Pro dva- 
Tperes &5 Aids cadc—fingit G. Bera rpopgov cibzog d awe, que lectio sca-. 
tet ineptiis. Namque 4 éws et eideos sibi ipsis sunt infestissima : 
quandoquidem dws est prima Diei lux effulgens ; eide0s autem, auc- 
tore Hesychio et ipso G. B— adstipulante, abn vim caloris 
meridiant, significat. Quz res quam pulcherrime cum matutino 
tempore Aurorave convenit ! 

Adde quod éAzy tpoyey est trochum agere, utve nostrates ver- 
terent, “ to trundle the hoop.” Vide Bulengerum “‘de ludis pri- 
vatis ac domesticis veterum.” De hoc tpéyov lusu Euripidem 
quoque testem habemus, Med. v. 46,— 

AN olde malides Ex Tpoyuv memaupLeEvor 

otelyoucl, x. 7. A. 
Indeque B—ana emendatio priscorum auribus Grecorum ad- 
modum ridicula sonaret: &\& tpoyov ’Aws, Aurora trochum suum 
agit, ‘‘trandles her hoop! !’—Atque testibus praedictis eide0¢ dws, . 
Aurora meridiei, vel Aurora meridiana est !! quo nil potest con- . 
cipi ineptius. 

Nunc autem de altero Theocriti loco pauca sunt dicenda.— 

TOAAOL XIVHTOUTEY ers T poy oy CLP LAT OS inmos 
vulgata est lectio.— Mutat G. B. communem ovovw in evyrs Do-- 
ricam terminationem. Sed hoc minime necessarium est, quum 
ipse Theocritus, in eodem Idyllio, communem ovos usurpet.— 
Plurima dari possunt exempla phrasis hujus 4 dpyaros immo; sed 
T poy ov aperos, “rota Diei,” vel auatos ixmos, nullibi nisi apud 
G. B. rata fient, utque ego opinor, longe distant a vulgate lec- 
tionis claritate et prastantia. Contextus totus nostro idiomate 
redditus per facile intelligi potest.— 

oumw pijvees ayy ects. Odgavos oud” eviavrous® 

TOAAOL xWTOUTIY ts ToOYOY apmaros Immo; 
‘¢ Sull the heavenly sphere fails not in bringing round its months, 
its years, and often yet shall Phcebus’ chariot-steeds move their 
orbit.’ "— TToddo1 illud adverbialiter pro moAAaxI accipiendum esse 
videtur : et pyc toi DoiBov vel ‘Hatov intelligere debemus.— 
His versibus autem perspicere datur, Theocritum Magni Pto- 
lemzi systematis fuisse discipulum. Cujus systema non docet, 
prout hodierna est fides, ut Terra solem circumvolvendo, sed ut. 
tota coelorum Sphera, 1. e. Odpavés, revolutione sua nobis efficiat 
et “ menses et annos.”—Mihi quidem pro certo videtur 7a, 
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“ xiveiv Tpovov” poetam Solis per Zodiacum innuere motum.— 
Dum enim, systemate supra dicto, stelle inerrantes per grandem 
Sphere ccelestis revolutionem semper in uno eodemque orbe 
feruntur, e contrario Sol movere suum circulum, 1. e. xivety 
Toeoxov, rectissime dici possit; quandoquidem circulus ejus a 
magno Stellarum circuitu indies se amovere vel abire, aut sep- 
tentrionem aut meridiem versus declinans videtur. 6 

J. W. 


Dabam Liverpoolit, Septemb. 1823. 


INDEX of the Passages of MENANDER and ApoL- 
LopoRuUs, which TERENCE has imitated in his six 
Comedies that have been preserved to us. 





ANDRIA. Act ii. Sc. 3. v. 11. ne me obsecra. 
Menander. rw edkyviCuON MH aiTANEK (py Asraveug) 
EMMANCOP. 


Ibid. iii. 4. 13. guidnam audio? 

Menander. ti d4mor’ dxotow; 

Ibid. ui. 5. 5. posthac incolumem sat scio fore me. 

“¢ Menander sic: av @c0¢ BETTEI OTK AN ATNOATMONE. 
—Et est sensus: tam difficile est hinc evadere, ut qui hinc eva- 
serit, immortalis videatur futurus.” Donatus. 

Ibid. iv. 3. 11. ex ara hinc sume verbenas tibi. 
Sic Menander. KOAEZIAC CYMYPPLHNACXXHC Ale- 
TcINe. 


Eunvucaus i. 1. 1. quid igitur faciam? 
Menander. eita ti moijow ; 


Ibid. ii. 2. 22. questus, 5c. 
PONOKAPY?C hic inducens. 


ADELPHI i, 1. 18, 19. et quod fortunam isti putunt, Sc. _ 
EITA @®IAOC EXOIOIwN Tw4OTMENON.—Et alibi 
TAMEI TITAM®IAOC TAMEITw KAyAPIAHKAIHCEN ME. 
Menander. & poaxcpicy ne! yuvaine ob AapBavor 
Ibid. 1. 1. 47. Ille quem beneficio adjungas. 
KAdavredyxty AN, 
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Ibid. 11. 1. 46. homini misero. 

Secundum illud Menandri: 

AITOC TH rOIwN TOITOcPxATO TON TFPwNON OLKeTHN 

AuBws: 

HeEcyRAi.1. 1. per pol quam paucos reperies meretricibus fideles 
evenire amatores, Syra! ; 

On these words Donatus remarks: *‘ Quidam non paucos, 
sed paucis legunt. Sic enim Apollodorus:—adrra ICHPAC 
THC rei IONHNC THPAICCI PAyyiBuswC.” 

Bentley has with great mgenuity restored this passage by 
reading— | } 

OAITAIX EPASTHS TEQON’ ETAIPAIXIN, {TPA, 

BEBAIO‘, 

Madame Dacier, in her note on it, tells us that her father, 
Tan. Faber, had corrected this most corrupt fragment fort 
heureusement, thus :— 

ovde mor’ gourris Tas ETalocio cUvE—y 

_ BeBasos: 

Ibid. iii. 1. 6. nam nos omnes, quibus est alicunde aliquis ob- 
jectus labos. 

Donatus—“ totum Apollodori est, qui sic ait— 

OI FAP ACICOYNTEC TON xP wNO® 

AieNTIKHKOTHC:” — 


PHORMIO 1. 2, 37. nos otiosi operam dabamus Phedria. 
Apollodor. NAAKELS deouvenars pEOA. 

{hid. iv. 1. 9. Senectus ipsa est morbus. 
Apollodorus. 76 yiipas tori adrd voonme. 


This sentiment is also expressed by Euripides (Supplices, v. * 
1108.) 


* duomaaraioroy yijpas, ws psow 0° Exwy! 
Again in a fragment of the Phoenix: 
 yijpas, clo ToIs a” EyoucIY Eb KaKOY 5 
(See Porsoni Adversaria, p. 245.) 
Ibid. iv. 1. 21. solus sum meus. 
Apollodorus. éy yép eis tov eudiv Ends povos. 
W. 


Tansor. 
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ON A NEW EDITION OF THE 
POLYGLOTT BIBLE. 





A new Polyglott Bible having been some time since projected, 
may | inquire if any probability of its execution remains? From 
the imperfect condition of many of the versions in Walton, such 
a work becomes absolutely necessary to the biblical student :— 
the Cophtic, Sahidic, Armenian, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions are entirely omitted, and many of those already priated 
may be much improved by a more accurate collation of Mss. 
‘Townley asserts in his biblical illustrations, that the whole of 
the Cophtic Scriptures may be found in a French library; and 
no better editors of that version can be procured, than Quatre- 
mére and Champollion. On the same authority it is asserted, 
that Bruce’s Ms. of the Ethiopic Scriptures exists in the pos- 
session of the Kinnaird family, to which the book of Psalms 
alone is wanting, which may be supplied from the present 
Polyglott. Many better Arabic versions may be found, than 
that selected by Walton, of which the Pentateuch is the only 
tolerable part, and various Persian Gospels, superior to that of 
‘Tawnsi, are m the collection of our two universities, three of 
which Spelman edited at Cambridge about the year 1630. 

Should this work ever be undertaken, a large and clear type 
should be cast expressly for it, and much room as well as con- 
* fusion would be saved, if the interlineary Latin translation were 
placed over each language, as in the Hebrew of the old edition. 
The Vulgate might be placed over the Septuagint. In the sup- 
plementary volume or volumes the readings of Kennicott, of De 
Rossi, and of Yeates on the Buchanan Ms. should be inserted ; 
the Syriac should be compared with the copies recently brought 
from the East, and the various readings carefully recorded. No 
modern translation should be admissible: for not one of them 
can possess any authority; and many are defective in the mi- 
nuter elegances of the languages, whilst words have been select- 
ed, which the natives regard as barbarisms. Burckhardt’s 
account of the wretched medley of words in the recent Arabic 
translation should be a caution, that the undertaking be not 
ruined by the insertion of any version that is not recommended 
by its antiquity. 

At the same time, Castell’s Heptaglott Lexicon should be 
extended. Bar Bahlfl, and other native Lexica should be con- 
sulted to complete the Syriac, Damir on Natural History, the . 
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K4mfs and Sihhah to complete the Arabic department; the 
Farhang-i Jehangiri and Berhan-i Kattea to supply all the defi- 
ciencies of the Persian. The Cophtic and Armenian, the 
Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon dictionaries already published 
should be added to the collection, that every version might have 
its corresponding Lexicon. Many new words would be disco- 
vered from the perusal of the Ethiopic Scriptures, to enrich that 
part of the series; and the Arabic would be found a great assist- 
ance in determining the sense of those which have no place in 
Ludolf, and as yet remain unknown, from our imperfect ac- 
quaintance with that tongue. 

Each individual language should be entrusted to not Jess than 
three collators; and proper compositors, previously exercised in 
the use of the respective characters and orthographical marks, 
should be provided to execute the printing. 

lf the work were considered as a national undertaking, and 
edited under the auspices of Government, there could be no 
doubt of its success :—subscriptions might, then, be solicited, 
and preparations made for its appearance, without further delay. 

It is hoped that these hasty remarks may have a tendency to 
revive the subject, and cause some plan to be suggested for its 


completion. 
oes Oa 


P.S. The Grammars should be published separately, and be 
more diffuse than those in Castell; they should also be arranged 
in a more masterly manner. 








NOTICE OF 


HISTOIRE de la MUSIQUE, par MADAME DE 
Bawr.—ESSATL sur la DANSE Antique et Mo- 
derne, par MADAME ELIsE VoiarT. Paris, 1823. 
8vo. 





Disserrations on the Arts and Sciences are of two kinds, 
each designed for a separate class of readers. ‘The first, com- 
piled from actual research, embraces all the facts relating to its 
subject, and reasons on them with accuracy; but is calculated 
only for the libraries of scholars, and such persons as are not 
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frightened at the dead languages. ‘The second is not quite fair 
in its origin; it appropriates the labors of industrious writers, 
moulds them into an essay, enlivening them with occasional 
touches of esprit, and sends them forth in an elegant form for 
the amusement of general readers. Of this description are the 
volumes before us: they form part of an extensive work, enti- 
tled L’ Encyclopédie des Dames, which professes to contain a 
complete course of instruction @ l’usage des femmes, in eighty- 
four volumes, | 

‘The materials for the Histotre de la Musique appear to have 
been collected by the late M. Pujoulx, at whose death the task 
devolved on Mine. de Bawr: she also acknowledges her obliga- 
tions to Burney, Choron,' and Castil-Blaze,* after whose re- 
searches she had only to compile an agreeable memoir, in which 
she has succeeded. ‘That the learning introduced into the first 
chapters* should have been strained or filtered through other 
works, is not unreasonable; and that is evident from the ab- 
sence of references, for which we must make allowance to a 
Jady, and be thankful for her condescension: this complaisance 
to her predecessors is, however, attended with its evils, for she 
makes no distinction of authorities, but speaks of Moses from 
Clemens, and of ‘Timotheus from Boéetius. 

Among the specimens of Greek music which have come down 
to us, are three hymns, addressed severally to Calliope, Apollo, 
and Nemesis, attributed to Dionysius: they were published 
from a Ms. in the library of Cardinal St. Angelo at Rome, by 
Vincent Galileo (father to the celebrated astronomer) in his Dis- 
course on Ancient and Modern Music, printed at Florence in 
1581. Burette reprinted them in 1720,4 with modern notes, 
from a Greek Ms. (which contained also the treatises of Aris- 
tides and Bacchius), in the Royal Library at Paris.s A fourth 
fragment was discovered by Kircher, in the monastery of St. 
Saviour in Sicily; it contained eight lines of the first Pythian 
ode of Pindar, written in the characters which Alypius considers 





' Author of the Dictionary of Musicians. 

2 Author of L’Opéra, and a Dictionary of Music, preferred by some 
to that of Rousseau. 

3 1. De la Musique chez les Egyptiens et chez les Hébreux. 2. 
chez les Grecs. 3. Des instrumens Grecs. 4. Des jeux Grecs. 5. De 
Ja Musique dramatique chez les Grecs. 6. Des chansons et de la Mu- 
sique militaire chez les anciens. 7. De la Musique chez les Romains. 
8. Du plein-chant. nate 
4 In the Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions, 

? No, 3221. 
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as Lydian: the music is simple, and runs over six sounds only,— 
a proof, says Madame de Bawr, of its antiquity, and that it was 
composed before the invention of the hepti-chordal lyre. ‘This 
fragment is engraved at page 41, and, as she observes, we know 
not how to ascribe to such a composition the enthusiasm with 
which Pindar sang his verses; we may add, with which they 
were received by his auditors: but as they made little distinction 
between the simple and the sublime, they probably preferred 
energy to sweetness,’ with the same taste as our ancestors for- 
merly listened to minstrels, or our commonalty at present to 
itinerant Waits. We shall now extract a passage on the profes- 
sors of the art: : 


Les joueurs de flite célébres faisaient des fortunes immenses. Plu- 
tarque parle des grandes richesses de Théodurus, maitre de flite re- 
- nommé, qui fut pére d’Isocrate l’orateur. Lucien rapporte qu’un cer- 
tain Isménias de Thebes acheta une flite, 4 Corinthe, trois talens, ce 
qui fait 16,500 francs de notre monnaie: beaucoup d'autres gagnaient 
et dépensaient des trésors. I] fallait, au reste, que les joueurs de flite 
fussent en bien grand nombre dans la Grece; car, non-seulement ils 
étaient nécessaires dans les temples ot ils jouaient pendant les sacri- 
fices, dans l’orchestre des théatres, et dans toutes les cérémonies pub- 
liques, mais on les voit encore appelés aux noces, aux fétes, et aux fes- 
tins, comme des personnages obligés. P. 48. 


The Romans, our authoress remarks, were too busy with the 
conquest of the world, to equal Greece in the fine arts.” What 
they learnt she considers as due to the Etruscans, and to the 
conquest of Sicily, where pastoral poetry and wind instruments 
are supposed to have had their origin. ‘The more lyrical odes 
of Horace lave the air and metre of Greek music; and, as the 
dramatists professedly borrowed their plots from Greece, it is 
probable that their embellishments were derived from the same 
quarter, Roman music seems to have attained its meridian 
under Nero, and forms the only interesting feature in his reign. 
From this period Madame de Bawr makes a rapid transition to 
medizval and modern music, and loses the historian in the con- 
noisseur. 

The theories of Madame Voiart upon the origin of Dancing 





* Rowe says: “ And Strength and Nature made amends for Art.” 

2 A better instance need not be sought to show how much truth is 
injured by brilliant periods, or what the French term esprit: the con- 
quest of the world, one would imagine from her words, was the primary 
object of the Romans; ‘ tout occupés du soin de conquérir le monde, 
les Romains n’ont été dans les arts que les faibles imitateurs des Grecs.” 
P. 63, 
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may be safely passed over; for it seems most natural to suppose 
that meetings occasioned hilarity, hilarity produced the chorus, 


and the chorus quickened the step.* We will now observe its 
progress. 


Les Egyptiens furent les premiers qui donntrent a la danse ce carac- 
tere de sublimité qui l’a rendu digne des éloges des poétes et des sages. 
Inventeurs du langage mystérieux dont les images décorent encore 
leurs vénérables monumens, ils avaient fait de leurs danses des hiéro- 
glyphes d’actions; sur un mode grave et solennel ils composaient des 
danses séveres, qui peignaient par des mouvemens réglés les révolutions 
des astres, ordre immuable et ’harmonie de Vunivers. Ils avaient in- 
stitué en ’honneur du dieu Apis, symbole sous lequel ils adoraient le 
soleil, des danses par lesquelles ils exprimaient successivement et la 
douleur de l’avoir perdu, et la joie de l’avoir retrouvé. Chez ce peuple 
la danse fut toujours liée aux cérémonies religieuses; les lois fonda- 
mentales du culte en avaient réglé l’usage et déterminé le caractére. 

Orphée parmi les Grecs fut ’inventeur des danses sacrées, ou plutot 
il fut le premier qui, rapportant dans sa patrie un culte et des notions. 
religieuses recueillies dans ses longs voyages, osa consacrer |’expression 
du plaisir au culte de la Divinité. Aux danses naturelles et familiéres 
ala jeunesse il ajouta des évolutions empruntées aux prétres de Sais 
ou de Colchide. Les sublimes accens de sa lyre leur imprimérent 
les hautes yérités que son génie révélait aux peuples. P. 15, 16. 


It must be observed that from the want of references every 
statement here has an air of romance; the dance of the Greeks 
follows : 


Par la suite, les Grecs, charmés de l’ordre et de harmonie que les 
danses apportaient dans leurs cérémonies religieuses, les introduirent 
dans les divertissemens les moins susceptibles de les recevoir. Les 
choeurs, qui servaient d’intermédes dans les représentations théatrales, 
répétaient sur la scéne les réles qu’ils avaient deja joués autour des au- 
tels. Ils dansérent d’abord en rond, de droite 4 gauche, pour exprimer 
le mouvement du ciel, qui se fait du levant au couchant; ils appelaient 
cette danse strophes ou tow's. Ils retournaient ensuite de gauche a 
droite pour représenter le cours des planétes, et nommérent ces mouve- 
mens antistrophes ou retours. Aprés ces deux danses ils s’arrétaient 
pour chanter. Ce repos, accompagné d’harmonie, peignait, selon eux, 
Vimmobilité de la terre, quils croyaient fixe et immuable. P. 17. 


This is very ingenious; but we question whether half the 
assembly considered the importance of their amusements, or 
that children were taught astronomy by a dancing-master. A 


i anne 


1 Nothing can be more absurd than the researches of antiquarians on 
this point, and the opinion of a fiddler would be preferable to that of a 
dilettante. ‘That music was first invented, we venture to affirm, because 
the faculty of dancing is nut spontancous, but excited by melody: let 
the fair theorist make the experiment. 
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sailor would compare it to the flux and reflux of the sea; it 
short every thing vacillative might be represented in this “ change 
sides and back again.” ‘The chapter on “ La Danse chez les 
anciens” is rather a collection of passages relating to it, which 
are thrown togetber without reserve: but surely Dinah, Jeph- 
thah’s daughter, the maidens of Shiloh, »David, and Michal, 
might have been mentioned without extracts, as the references 
are generally known. This diarrhea of quotations (for it de- 
serves no other name) is not so violent with regard to the clas- 
sics, though a few notices from Homer and Hesiod are given 
in the words of their translators: indeed, as the work is de- 
signed for ladies, to have cited the original Greek would have 
been cruel. 

For the collected knowledge on this subject, we must refer 
our readers to the “ Fétes et Courtisanes de la Gréce;” let us 
now turn to the Romans. 


L’introduction de la danse chez les Romains n’eut pas le méme ré- 
sultat que chez les Grecs. La danse Romaine, saciée dans son origine, 
était noble et sévére comme les objets qu'elle était destinée a représen- 
ter. Les Etrusques, en faisant connoitre a Rome les danses passionnées 
de la molle Ionie, porterent un coup funeste a l’antique austérité des 
moeurs des fils de Mars. Ce n’était que par degrés que les Grees avaient 
passé des danses allégoriques aux danses voluptueuses: chez eux les 
fétes de Bacchus et de Cérés, symboles des plus saints mystéres, liées 
au culte du soleil et de la reproduction, étaient devenues successive- 
ment celle de l’amour, du plaisir et de la licence, dont elles offraient le 
tableau le plus énergique et le plus séduisant. Les Romains, moins 
délicats et peut-étre plus ardens pour le plaisir, commencérent par od 
les Grecs avaient fini. P. 70. 


The next paragraph is equitable, though written with partial 
feelings : 


La danse ne conserva pas son véritable caractére que chez les peuples 
ov les femmes furent admises au partage des amusemens de la vie so- 
ciale ; ce qui en fait Ja charme, c’est l’'assemblage des deux sexes s’unis- 
sant pour partager les plaisirs qui succédent aux travaux des champs, 
les joies de la victoire, ou pour célébrer les douceurs de la paix des 
foyers. A Rome, on appela sur la scéne des jeunes hommes pour rempla- 
cer lesfemmes. Mais les voiles et les bandelettes virginales ne donnent 
point la pudeur; le masque méme ne peut limiter. Privés de cette 
sainte gardienne des moeurs, les acteurs dépassérent la mesure que les 
femmes seules savent conserver. Le gofit des spectateurs se blasa, et 
les uns et les autres s’adonnérent aux plus déplorables excés. De-la 
Vorigine du mépris attaché a Ja profession de danseur. P. 71. 


Those who wish for ocular information on the Roman dance, 
may consult D’Hancarville’s Antiquités d’ Herculaneum, Pom- 
per, et Stabia, with representations from the antique, by David: 
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the “Seven Dancers” are well known; a description of them is 
given at p. 79—81. 


La danse, chez les Grecs, occupait la premiére place dans les institu- 
tions civilés, morales et religieuses. Les Romains avaient une maniére 
de penser bien différente ; ils regardaient la danse ‘‘ comme une espéce 
de chasse honteuse et insensée, indigne de la gravité d’un homme, et de 
l’estime d’une femme honnéte.”' Cicéron prétendait que personne ne 
dansait a jeun a moins qu’il ne fat attaque de folie. Horace met la 
danse au nombre des infamies qu’il reproche aux Romains.” C’était 
parmi les esclaves qu’on prenait les danseurs de profession; l’exercice 
de l’art des Pylade et des Bathille, comme de toutes les professions qui 
ne servent qu’a l’amusement des hommes, privait le chevalier de sa 
noblesse, et ne lui laissait pour dddommagement que les louanges effré- 


pas de Ia multitude, un peu d’or, et quelquefois une pierre sépulchrale, 
. 8d. 


The dances of the northern nations form the intermediate link 
between the ancient and modern times; when we meet with ana- 
themas and penances, amounting to a proof of their prevalence. 
‘It remains to say, that these volumes are elegantly written and 
printed, and will probably adorn many a boudoir, while their 
ponderous brethren “ cram the groaning shelves.” 








ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE 
HEBREW BIBLE. ; 





Letter ILI.—[Continued from No. LV.} 


"Tu: only attempts which have been made in England to form 
a standard Hebrew text of the entire Old Testament, by the aid 
of Kennicott’s and De Rossi’s collations, and of the ancient 
Versions, are Boothroyd’s Biblia Hebraica, and Hamilton’s Co- 
dex Criticus of the Hebrew Bible. Both of these works were 
mentioned in my last letter, and I now proceed to give a more 
particular account of them. ‘The text adopted by Boothroyd is 





' In another place she compares it to “ une belle et ravissante cour- 
tisane que l’on adore, qu’on couvre de bijoux, mais que l’on n’estime 

oint.” 

2 “ Salluste, dans le portrait qu’il fait de Sempronia, complice. de 
Catilina, dit qu’elle excellait dans la musique et dans la danse, plus 
qu’il ne convient 4 une femme honnéte.” Note by Mme. Voiart. 
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that of Vander Hooght, which may be considered as the estab= 
lished Hebrew text, having been taken as the groundwork both 
of Kennicott’s and De Rossi’s collations, and having been ge- 
nerally referred to as the common text by Hebrew critics for 
the Jast 120 years. ‘The readings of the collated Mss., the Sa- 
maritan text, and the ancient versions, which are considered by 
the author as preferable to the common readings, are inserted’ 1m- 
mediately below the text, and referred to by small letters. The 
critical and explanatory notes, which are placed at the bottom of 
the page, either support and illustrate the reading proposed for 
adoption, or explain the sense of the passage. I have observed 
in a former letter, that this work contains many valuable notes, . 
and that the readings of the Mss, and versions are generally well 
selected. But many more might easily be added, which are 
preferable to the common readings, and some readings in Booth- 
royd’s margin are supported by very slender evidence. It is to 
be regretted, however, that a work so useful 1s so negligently ex- 
ecuted, Itis necessary to bring some proofs of this assertion, 
both to prevent an implicit reliance on the correctness of the 
work, and to duce the author, in case of a second edition, to 
take particular care in correcting the errors which disfigure the 
first. The table of errata prefixed to the second volume con- 
tains 153 errors of the press. In addition to these, I have no- 
ticed the following errors in the 24th chapter of Genesis. 


Errors in the Hebrew text. 


Verse 46.: for ora read pon). Ibid. for apap read Doar. 
V.55.: for J wy read wy. 


Errors in the Notes. - 


Mr. Boothroyd has in general made no distinction between 
the Mss, and the Editions. Thus in the note on V. 22. nw) 
5.64. Mss. instead of S. 57. Mss. 7 Edd. Note on V. 47. S. 
16. Mss. instead of S. 12. Mss. 4 Edd., &c. This, however, is 
not an error of much consequence, and seems naturally to have 
arisen from Dr. Kennicott’s ‘Mss. and Editions being classed 
together in the various readings subjoined to the text, and only to 
be distinguished by referring to his catalogue of Mss. and 
Editions. It would have been better to have included both Mss. 
and Editions under the general head “ Codices,” or “ Codd. 5” - 
apprising the reader of it in the preface. I now proceed tonotice 
errors of more importance. : , 


v. 8. for 999) read 995 v. 16. for myst read yom 
—11.— PANVA — NANwN —18.— Wn — AW 
— 19.—Impw?  —aIMpwA? 
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V.19. 59a, d, fie. Septuagint, Vulgate:] they seem to have 
read MINWD 53% instead of INPWHd SDN: os tradbouro Thy, 
Septuagint: cumque ille bibisset, Vulg. 

v. 38. after Cy) read S. instead of v. 46. for FJWN read AWN) 


1 Ms. v.47. — OWN S. 16. Mss. read 
v.40. for So. read 40. DWN) 12 Mss. 4 Edd. 
v.44, — TPDVTS. 31 Mss. read = v.53. for TTDI read FTN). 
MIWTS. 21 Mss. v. 60. — 90 read 60, and dele S. 


I have already observed that none of these errors are noticed 
in the table of errata. I have not examined any other chapter 
so minutely; but in the course of reading the 2d book of 
Samuel, [ have noticed the following errors, which are not in- 
serted in the table of errata. , 


Errors in the Hebrew text. 
2 Sam. iii. 29. for Dy read 5x9, xix. 41. for Fay read Wy. 
Errors in the Notes. 


2 Sam. i. 6. for WHpPAW read —v. 25. for TD) read Fy. 
MPAA —vi. 2. w. [i.e. wanting] OW 9 

— ll. 2. Top DA m. Mss.—only Mss. v. v.—only 1 Ms. omits 
5 Mss. support this reading. Dw’. 

— iii. 15. ~DD and urd m. Mss. — vii. 23. ODN Fr paral. loc. 


—only 1 Ms, reads 4955, 1 Chron. xvii. 21.—D TON is 

— iv. 7. JVD") and AWD) m. the reading 1 Chron. xvii. 21. 
Mss.—only 1 reads Jq}D%, and = — xiii. 12. OYINHO—read DAWN). 
none read FVD"): 2 codd.read 9 — xv. 31. P9J—read PIP, 
Wns". 


— V. 2. SVWITI—read NOVY. 


Much allowance perhaps should be made for errors not 
easily avoided in so Jaborious a work ; yet it must be admitted, 
that, in endeavoring to restore the sacred text to a higher de- 
gree of accuracy, scrupulous correctness is one of the most 1m- 
portant requisites. 

It is now time to direct our attention to Hamilton’s Codex 
Criticus. In a dedication to the Bishop of Raphoe, now Arch- 
bishop of Dublin—the learned author of the discourses on the 
scriptural doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice, Mr. Hamilton 
calls his Codex Criticus, “‘a preparatory specimen.” It forms 
a thin octavo volume: from its size, therefore, it can only com- 
prise a selection of the most important various readings ; and 
many very worthy of note are necessarily omitted. ‘The work is 
preceded by a sensibie preliminary essay on the nature and ne- 
cessity of the undertaking. The text is thatof Vander Hooght; in 
which the various readings which Mr. H. considers as decidedly 
preferable to the common reading are inserted in hollow letters ; 
and the word or words, as they stand in Vander Hooght, are ex- 
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hibited in the margin, so that the entire of his text is printed. 
The inferior margin contains such various readings as were 
deemed worthy of notice, though not entitled to a place m the 
text; these are divided into +, probably true, and {, possibly 
true. The notes state the authorities which support the read- 
ings. An appendix is subjoined, containing remarks on such 
readings as require longer notes to justify them than could have 
been admitted into the text. Nothing can be more judicious 
than this plan; and so far as | have examined the work, great 
care seems to have been taken by the author to admit no new 
readings into the text, but on strong grounds of sound criticism, 
and on the authority of Hebrew Mss. As a preparatory speci- 
men it could not be expected to contain all, or nearly all the vari- 
ous readings which may justly be considered as preferable to the 
text of our common Hebrew Bibles: but, as far as the author 
has gone, he has shown judgment in his plan, and, I believe, cor- 
rectness in the execution of it. I trust, therefore, that he will 
receive such encouragement in the prosecution of his great work, 
as will persuade and enable him to supply so important a desi- 
deratum to the British public. After having said so much in 
commendation, [ wish to make a few observations on the refer- 
encesand abbreviations which Mr. Hamilton has used, and which 
are rather perplexing to the reader, but easily admit of improve- 
ment, It would have been better if, instead of introducing new 
arbitrary signs, Mr. H. had, as much as possible, adopted those 
which have already been used by Biblical critics, and some of 
which may be considered as established by common consent. 
Besides these objections to the kznd of signs used in the Codex 
Criticus, the text is also embarrassed by their number. ‘There 
are 18 letters, referring to different authorities, nine of which 
I believe are new, and contain no natural connexion with the 
authority to which they refer; I mean that they are neither ini- 
tial letters, nor known signs of the authority. I subjoin a list 
of references in three columns. ‘The first contains the principal 
notes of reference in Boothroyd’s Hebrew Bible; the second, 
the principal notes of reference in the Codex Criticus ; the third 
contains notes of reference, most of which have been already 
used by Biblical critics, and which appear to me preferable to 
those of Boothroyd and Hamilton. I have retained what ap- 
peared the best notes in both the works referred to. 
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Marks pro- 
Boothroyd.|Hamilton.| posed for 
adoption. 
A few Hebrew Codices - -| p. Mss. a p- 
Many ditto ~ - -| m. Mss. a m. 
Majority, or a great many ditto A pl. 
‘Omission in the text ~ +L fe tit Ta 
Interpolation in the text -| [ ] [ J 
A word in the text wanting in 
someCodices’ - - - Ww w 
A word added in some Codices + 
A various reading worthy of notice v v 
Defective words - -| a,b,c, d v5 
Erroneous words’ - - -| a, e, i, 0, u Vv 
Transposition ~ - - t t 
Samaritan text ° - - Ss c S 
‘Septuagint version - - a o 0 
Targum - - - b T T 
Syriac version - - - Cc S. Syr: 
Vulgate - - - - d V. V. 
Arabic version ~ - - e A. Ar. 
All the ancient versions - -|  ovv d vv 
The readings of an ancient version 
pitering from the London Poly- (T) (v) &c.1 (T) (v) &c. 
ott - - m - 
aie ~ - - - Aq. Aq 
Symmachus - “ -| Sym. Sym. 
Theodotion . - -| The. . The. 
Parallel passages - -| par. loc g pes 
Keri readings ~ . - P Py) jp 
Quotations from the Hebrew text” e 
Quotations from the New Test. b 
The exigence of the place - f 


I cannot conclude these remarks without acknowledging the 
important assistance which the works of Boothroyd and Hamil- 
ton afford to every Hebrew scholar, who is without either the 
means or the itclination to consult the larger and more expensive 
works of Kennicott and De Rossi. If Boothroyd’s Hebrew 
Bible is enriched by the remarks and conjectures of eminent 
Biblical Critics, and contains a more copious selection of vari- 





* The letter v would serve to refer to all the various readings, of all 
kinds, except additions, omissions, and transpositions. 

2 This and the two following notes are quite superfluous. The quo- 
tations from the New Testament should be referred to specifically. The 
other twe are not of sufficiently frequent occurrence to require distinct 
notes. 
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ous readings ; the Codex Criticus is executed with more care, 
judgment and accuracy, and few readings are proposed by the 
author to be substituted for those of our common Hebrew Bibles 
to which the most cautious critic could object. In short, what 
Mr. Hamilton bas done, he has well done. Perhaps the time 
is not yet arrived when the text of the Old Testament can be 
restored to the highest attainable degree of correctness. ‘The 
Mss. of one of the most valuable of the ancient versions, the 
old Syriac, have never yet been accurately collated,’ and the 
Latin translation of that version is confessedly inaccurate in 
many passages in the London and Paris Polyglotts. Nor in- 
deed is the collation of those Syriac Mss. which were consulted 
for the London Polyglott by any means free from material de- 
fects.2 Neither the Mss, of the Targum, nor of the Vulgate, 
have yet been collated; though not a few important readings 
have been noticed by Dr. Kennicott, as found in the Mss. of both 
these versions. ‘Some additions may yet be made to the read- 
ings of the Hebrew Mss., if some ancient Mss, of the Karaites 
could be procured for this purpose: and the increasing inter- 
course of the Bible society and the London society for convert- 
ing the Jews, may open new sources for this branch of sacred 
criticism. ‘To bring the authorised version of the scriptures to 
the highest attainable perfection, is an object which ought to 
unite the hands and hearts of every Christian. But before this 
interesting work can be undertaken with advantage, a standard 
Hebrew text should first be formed. ‘ We are still studying a 
text,” as Mr. Hamilton jnstly observes, ‘ drawn from compa- 
ratively modern Mss., still obliged to correct for ourselves what 
is confessedly incorrect, and still destitute of that standard He- 
brew text which Kennicott and De Rossi looked for as the le- 
gitimate result of all their labors.”3 ‘That such a revision of the 
Hebrew text may be accomplished with safety as well as with 
benefit, no one can doubt who has been accustomed to consult 
the various readings. ‘The great result would be, that the 





* Perhaps a collation of the Mss. of this truly valuable version is not 
far distant. Professor Lee has long been employed on a new edition of 
the Syriac Old Testament. In the progress of this work he has collated 
some valuable Mss.; and surely so favorable an opportunity for institut- 
ing a collation, at least of the Syriac Mss. preserved in England, will not 
escape the attention of our learned universities. 

* See Class. Journ. No. xlvi. p. 245. 

3 Codex Criticus, p. 11. 
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Bible, with all its distinguishing characters and excellences 
would remain substantially the same as at present: not the 
slightest change would be found in its doctrines and its precepts, 
nor in the great outlines and main features of its history. 
Many apparent inconsistencies would be reconciled ; many ob- 
scurities removed, and much new beauty and force would be 
restored to passages which long baffled the skill of our ablest 
commentators, ‘It is true,” says Archbishop Newcome, a 
zealous and able advocate for the improvement of our autho- 
rised version, “ that nothing of this kind can be undertaken 
without temporary offence to the prejudiced and ignorant. 
But the opinion of these will soon be outweighed by the 
judgment of the reasonable and well-informed. The real ques- 
‘tion amounts to this; whether we shall supply Christian readers 
and Christian congregations with new means of instruction and 
pleasure, by enabling them to understand their Bible better? 
And let all who can promote a work of such moment, consider 
this question with due seriousness and attention.”? 


Oct. 1823, KIMCHI. 








De wersibus quibusdam HORATIANIS.  Disputatio 
Hewr. Car. Apr. Ercustarptil, Indic Lectt. in 
Univ. Litt, Junxenst par estatem an. 1820. haben- 
darum premissa. 


— Se 


[Miscell. Critica, Vol. 1. P. rv.] 


Ty lyricis Horatii carminibus admodum pauca sunt, que vim 
quamdam procreatricem ingenii et pavias mosmrixiis prodant : 
pleraque ille de Gracis fontibus non parce detorsit, sed tam 
cumulate ac pene dixerim immoderate derivavit,” ut, sl quis 


ce 


1 Archbishop Newcome’s preface to improved version of Minor Pro- 
héts. ; 
2 Aliter judicavit Bentleius in notis ad hoc ipsum, quod prefandi 
_materiem dedit, carmen v. 9. p. 187: “ Novimus Horatium non multum 
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inter nos _hodie ad eum modum poemata, pepigerit, et vel ex 
Britannis Italisque, vel ex antiquis etiam poetis non solum argu- 
menta et colores operis, sed ipsa quoque verba, patrio sermone 
reddita, verborumque et sententiarum ordinem ac seriem tra- 
duxerit, is vix videatur plausum et approbationem peritorum 
laturus. De iis carminibus Horatii dico, que comparare licet 
cum superstitibus Grecorum fragmentis : : unde qui conjecturam 
faciat de ceteris, quorum imitationem, deperditis Grecis, mente 
magis quam oculis cernimus, non. verendum ei est, ne audaculi 
et in Horatium injurii conjectoris notam subeat. Sed in hac 
ipsa vel imitandi vel vertendi sedulitate ubivis tamen admirabilis 
elucet dignusque Augusteo vo sensus puleri ac venusti, in de- 
lectu verborum, in sententiarum per strophas lyricas decurrentium 
junctura, in componendi sive potius composita accommodandi 
artificio. Cui quidem elegantie sensui, reputate Vobiscum, 
Cives, quo pacto conveniant ea, que in preclaro illo ad Lyden, 
cul expugnande poeta Mercuri opem implorat, odario (in, 11. 
v. 17-20) hodie legimus : 


? 


Tu potes tigris comitesque stlvas 
Ducere, et rivos celeris morari: 
Cessit immanis tibi blandienti 
Janitor aule 
Cerberus; quamvis furiaie centum 
Muniant angues caput ejus, atque 
Spiritus teter saniesque manet 
Ore trilingui. 


Posterioris strophe censuram nemo acutius severiusque magno 
Bentleio -egit. Is recte post Dacierium monuit, carmen deho- 
nestari vocula Ejus, qua neque h. 1. opus sit ad intelligendi per- 
spicuitatem, neque omnino epici aut lyrici poete uti soleant. 
‘“‘ Tmmo, ait, magno sane cum judicio, vocabulum hoe perpetuo 
multarunt exilio, ne carminis majestatem humi serpere cogeret, 
utpote singulis fere periodis recursurum, ni stilo poetico subin- 
telligeretur extrinsecus, neque presentia sua versus inquinaret. 
Inde est, quod in toto Virgilio ne semel quidem occurrit Ejus.” 

Quod cum Bentleius egregie animadvertisset, mirandum pro- 
fecto est, post eum exstitisse Horatii interpretes, qui vocabulo 
dignitatem nescio quam vindicare conarentur Propertii, Gratii, 





amare fidos illos interpretes et serviles imitatores, qui verbum verbo exprimen- 
dum curant.” Sed vix ita scripsit ex animi sententia; novimus nos 
quidem eximii viri captiosam ac pene sophisticam dissimulationem, ubi 
id agebat, ut conjecturas vel aliorum refelleret, vel suas firmaret. Qua 
de re etiam God. Hermannus preelare nuper disputavit. 


~Commentaiio Eichstaedtii. "3 


Ovidii auctoritatibus ; quasi illi lyricis zquiparandi sint vatibus, 
aut Naso potissimum elegos suos supra prose orationis humili- 
tatem evexerit. Sed quod idem Bentleius pronuntiavit, in 
verbis sequentibus excusari fortasse, probari certe et laudari non 
posse, quod legatur: Spiritus teter saniesque manet, siquidem 
spiritum sive halitum manare nemo umquam dixerit: in eo 
eximius vir cupidius quam verius judicavit, nihil respicieus ad 
illud satis usitatum poetis feiyj.«, sed, quemadmodum solebat in 
fervore critico, id unice agens, ut locum una parte affectum ex 
omnibus omnino partibus damnaret, quo magis persuaderetur 
lectoribus de emendandi necessitate. [mendari autem jussit 
exeatque: quod dum exemplis quibusdam Ovidianis commen- 
dat, ipse sentit candideque more suo fatetur emendationis pro- 
babilitati id obstare, quod in locis illis Spiritus exit de iis 
duntaxat dicatur, qui moribundi animum exspirant. Ita tandem 
eo delabitur disputando, ut optet Nostrum scripsisse potius, 
exeatque halitus teter. Intra eosdem rerum optabilium termi- 
nos consistunt, etiam conjecture, quas alii protulerunt, effluat- 
que, estuetque, aliz : quaram plenum recensum dare vix opere 
pretium est.’ Neque attinet notare usum particule guamvis, 
qui solum Cuningamium, sed jure, offendit. Altius enim inhe- 
ret loco vitium, quam quod uno alterove verbo permutando 
exstirpetur, Ac duo imprimis sunt, que illum in magnam aut 
vituperationem aut suspicionem adducant: alterum, quod, in- 
serta stropha, versu 17-20 vehementer turbatur lyrica sententi- 
arum progressio et concinnitas ; alterum, quod in ea non habe- 
mus. nisi: pannulos quosdam, ex genuinis Flacci carminibus 
miserabili arte contextos. De utroque vix opus est, ut singu- 
latim’exponam. Nam quid, obsecro, cause putamus fuisse, ut, 
quum poeta tigres ac silvas, quas Orphea testudo duxisset, 
tyes, quorum cursum morata esset, lxiomisque ac ‘Tityi inviso 





’ Sat honestus plerisque conceditur in ima pagina locus. Cuningamius, 
mutata interpunctione, edidit guamquam — muniunt angues caput, éjus 
atque — manat. Nam tolerabilius ipsi videbatur vocabulum ejus, ad se- 
quentiatractum. ‘lum idem, suomet ipse judicio diffisus, conjecit estu- 
atque, vel efflat atque; prius illud receperunt Sanadonus et Sivrius. 
Aistuetque, servatis ceteris, reposuit Wakefieldus, laudans Lucret. in, 
1025. et Sil. Ital. vi, 219: siliadgne maluit Gesnerus, allato Seneca 
Troad. 394; emicetgue Iani, qui etiam alia conjecit, que oblivione, spe- 
ramus, nunc obruta, inhumanum est in memoriam et censuram revocare. 
Fea, quod mirum, nihil notavit. Vanderbourgiane editionis secundo 
volumine egre careo, qui acutissimi viri hoc de loco sententiam impri- 
mis aveam Scire. 
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vultu risum veloci, sed gravi, stilo attigerit, in uno Cerbero 
describendo per unam et dimidiatam stropham immoraretur ? 
Nam de Danaidum scelere ac supplicio quod plura proferret, 
justissima sane causa in eo erat, quod illarum exemplo docere 
Lyden volebat, fastidia et superbiam puellarum a diis plecti, 
Jam tollite quatuor illos versus, qui posteriorem stropham 
efficiunt : lyricz expositioni cum partium zqualitate etiam vim 
et nervos restitutos sentietis, Sublatis autem versibus ne quis 
Horatio quicquam detractum doleat, nihil detraximus, nisi quod 
Ineptus interpolator ex aliis et genuinis locis suffuratus esset. 
Vix dubium enim est, quin ex 1. Od. 13, 33-6. 

Quid mirum, ubi illis carminibus stupens 

Demittit atras bellua centiceps 


Aures, et intorti capillis 
Eumeniduim recreantur angues ; 


et 11. Odar. 19, 31. 32, ubi Cerberus 


recedentis trilingul 
Ore pedes tetigitque crura, 
nostra illa conflata sint. Accedit, quod Cerberus multo gravius 
h. 1, et lyricz dictioni convenientius significatur descriptione ; 
tmmamis janitor aule,’ quam adjecto nomine, qui intelligendus 
sit janitor, tamquam aliquo interpretamento declaratur. Quid? 
quod ea nominis adjectio tanto est frigidior, quum novam 
stropham ordiatur, cujus hec omnino ratio est, ut vim superioris 
infringat. -Nullum equidem in Horatit carminibus exemplum 
inveni, in quo eadem h. e. aque putida et Inepta sit junctura 
stropharum, neque cadere eam puto in artem poeta. Etenim 
Horatius aut integras sententias singulis strophis concludit, que 
frequentissima ejus et a Grzcorum libertate discrepans ratio 
est, aut sententiam priore stropha inchoatam sic persequitur 





_* Dubitant commentatores, utri vocabulum jungendum sit epitheton. 
Non dubitabant interpretes Germanici, poetico sensu edocti. Ramlerus 
enim vertit : 

Deinen Zaubertinen wich selbst der Holle 
Heulender Hiter. 
et Vossius : 
Ja, es wich, liebkosende, dir des Orkus 
Grausiger Pfortner. 
Nunc, expuncta stropha, concidit etiam illa dubitatio, quam eximere jam _ 
poterat elegans oppositio, blandientis et Virgilii similis locus, a Doeringio 

docte allatus, An. vi, 418. 

Cerberus hac ingens latratu regna trifauct 
Personat, adverso recubans tmmanis tn antro, 
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deducitque in posteriorem, ut et attentio lectoris maxime sus- 
pensa teneatur, neque carere sequentibus possit, qui velit sen- 
sum poetx perspicere. Qualia sunt 1. Od, 2, 47-9. 

Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum 


Ocior aura 
Tollat ! 


1. Odar, 12, 27-9 de pueris Lede: 
— — quorum simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor. 

et aliis locis. In nostro non tantum nulla est attentionis sus- 
pensio, sed summa etiam importunitas dicentis ea et glossatoris 
more adjicientis, que dici sibi et adjungi nemo sanus postulabat : 
ut turpem profecto caudam stropha, que precedit, trahere 
videatur. Quamobrem collectis rationibus omnibus, ad quas 
paullo uberius explicandas ipsum me nomen ac dignitas poete 
impulerant, quid tandem reliqui est, nisi ut stropham, tot vitiis 
Inquinatam, sensui pulcritudinis repugnantem, arti prorsus 
contrariam, interpolatori reddamus, ab Horatio abjudicemus ? 
‘Que sententia si probata fuerit idoneis judicibus, mox pergam 
quo ceepi, similemque in duodecimo libri primi carmine fraudem 
demonstrabo ; sin displicuerit, unum certe nunc habeo, sed 
acerrimi judicii maximzque subtilitatis adstipulatorem, cujus me 
consensu consoler, Frid. Guil, Joseph. Schellingium, quem ex 
dumetis philosophicis ad hos Musarum amcenissimos recessus 
tandem rediisse latamur. 








ITINERARY from TRIPOLI to HOUSA, and 
from the latier to SUDAH ; together with a sum- 
mary of an ITINERARY from TRIPOLT to 
TIMBUCTOU. By MuHAMED BEN ALY BEN 


Fout. 


“TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC INTO FRENCH BY M. LE 
BARON SILVESTRE DE SACY, AND FROM THE FRENCH 
“ INTO ENGLISH, AND ILLUSTRATED WITH NOTES, 
BY JAMES GREY JACKSON. 


ER EE 
From Tripoli, taking an easterly direction by the road of the 
‘Hamamidj, to the station called Ras-Annakhl," (the promontory, 
cliff, or cape, of date trees) is 2 miles. 





’ This is Alnakhl in the French translation, but as the letter » Qj is a_ 
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_. From the gate of the town the caravan proceeds and encamps 
at Djenzour, the distance being 18 miles, or 3 hours. , 
The wells which are found in this interval are from the Hama- 
midj to Ras-Annakhl 2 miles, from the latter to Querkaresch 4 
miles, from Querkaresch to Djenzour 12 miles, in all 18 miles. 

From Djenzour they proceed and stop at Ezzawiah* of the 
West for the night, distant 9 hours, or 50 miles. 

The wells are, 1st. Sayyad, at the distance of 5 miles. 2nd. El 
Méayeh, 12 miles, or 2 hours. 3rd. Ettouibiyeh,* 15 miles, or 2 
hours and a half; (between El Mayeh and Ettouibiyeh there are 2 
wells, besides those above mentioned, of which one is on the 
and the other on the West.) From Ettouibiyeh to Ezzawiah, 23 
miles, or 4 hours. 

To return: from Tripoli to Ezzawiah of the West there is 1 day’ 
journey, proceeding without intermission from the rising to the 
setting sun. : 

From Ezzawiah to Ezwagah (Zewaga), which is as far from Ez- 
zawiah, as Tripoli is from Menchieh of Ezzawiah. From Ezzawiah — 
to Ezwagah, 70 miles. Wells, ist. the well of Dendanah, near 
Ezzawiah. 2nd. 12 miles from Dendanah the well of Zaraw, to 
the east of Ezwagah. 3rd. the well called, Beer Alkarbeh d Exz- 
wagah. _ . 

From Ezwagah the caravan proceeds and encamps at Kassr-el- 
Allakah, distant from Tripoli 2 days’ travelling, or 170 miles, or 
27 hours. 

From Kassr-el-Allakah they proceed and encamp at Zowarah. 
Thus the distances between Tripoli and Ezzawiah, between Ezza- 
wiah and Ezwagah, and between Ezwagah and Zowarah, are each 
exactly 1 day, in all 3 days’ march, or 200 miles, or 32 hours. 

From this place they go on and encamp at Sheikh-Seedi-Bu- 
udjeileh (Bouojeileh), distance 1 journey, agreeably to the before- 
mentioned rate of travelling, from the rising to the setting sun, or 
12 hours. | 

From Bu-udjeileh they go and encamp at El Khattabah, distance 
1 day’s journey. Wells, ist. the well of Dikdacah, at the extre- 
mity of the territory of Bu-udjeileh, and at the distance of 12 miles, 
or 2hours. 2nd. the well of Wakhoum, distant from the preceding 
well 20 miles. 7 

From this town (Bu-udjeileh) they perform a day’s journey, 
which brings the caravan to a narrow neck of land, between two 





solar letter, the / in the article becomes liquid or assumes the following 
letter, making it Annakhl. 
' Ezzawiah, not El-Zawiah, by the same grammatical rule as above 
mentioned. ; , 
* Vide note ' (above). 
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mountains, which is full of running streams, which continue to 
refresh the country, until they reach the valley of Zenthan. 

Resumed. Allthis road from Tripoli to Fossato is but sand and 
flint-stones. After passing Fossato the road is altogether stony, 
having on the right as well as on the left a mountain; and this 
continues a day and a night, that is to say, 24 hours, till they enter 
Zenthan. From the gate of Tripoli to Zenthan, the direction of 
the road is always to the West. ‘The inhabitants of this valley are 
called Zénata, they are the posterity of Helal, but the valley itself 
is called Zenthan.* fee 

The caravan sleeps at the entrance of the valley; it then departs; - 
and proceeds through the middle of the valley during 12 hours; 
then it passes the night in the valley, and at the dawn of day it 
proceeds for 6 hours more, through the middle of the valley; it has 
then passed through the valley, and sleeps opposite to Errodjeban. 

From the gate of Menchieh of Tripoli they invariably proceed 
to the West, leaving Tripoli on the East; but from hence, that is, 
after passing the valley, the road separates, and the caravan pro- 
ceeds to the south. 

From Errodjeban they proceed to the valley of Essian ; the dis- 
tance between these two places is the same with that which sepa- 
rates the other* wells. 1st. the well of Nakoua at 5 hours’ distance 
from Errodjeban.: 2nd. the well of Schahamnah, opposite to the 
valley of Essian, distant from Nakoua 5 hours and one third. 

Departing the following day from this valley and proceeding on 
the journey 12 hours, brings them to the valley of Lathman, where 
they sleep. | 

Pursuing their journey at the dawn of day, they travel 12 hours 
complete; they encamp near a water, called the well of Sammam: 
whichever way the caravan might direct its course, it would find 
no water but at Sammam. 

After passing the night there, they depart at the following 
morning, after having filled the skins with water sufficient for 4 
days’ journey. The whole of this journey is a stony road, and there 
is not found earth any where. | : 

After 4 entire days’ journey they arrive at a well called Beer 
Quercabah, and pass the night there. 

In the morning they leave this place, and march on during 12 
hours complete. At the end of 6 hours’ march they reach a well 
at noon, called Beer Rahmaneh. ‘They dine near this well, and 


sn enamel 


' The note in the French translation of this itinerary says, this is am- 
biguous in the text; but we do not perceive any ambiguity: the inhabi- 
tants of England are called English, as. those of Zenthan are- called 
Zenata, or of France, French. 

2 Without doubt a journey of 12 hours. 
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then continue their journey other 6 hours; they sleep at a place 
called Sedrat-Helal. 

_ The following morning they resume their journey, and travel on 
2 days without water. After 12 hours’ march they sleep at Gouth- 
Erradjranah ;* here there is only sand and gravel. The extent of 
this gouth is 3 days and 3 nights. There is no water nor pasturage 
there, but ostriches and wild beasts. The 4th day, in the morning, 
an hour after the rising of the sun, they find three wells, whose wa- 
ter is sweeter than the fountain of Mawrah, in the town of Tripoli. 

The caravan halts at these wells till noon; they water the camels, 
dine, and bathe there, and march on through sands till night; they 
sleep at a place called Beer Assidr, the well of thorny bushes, of 
which there is a row on each side, that is to say, on the right and 
on the left. 

After passing the night at this place, they proceed, and travel all 
day till sun-set, when they arrive at a well, named Beer Eddjel- 
laondah, which is situated in the midst of the remains of a ruined 
town, where they pass the night: from this place no water is 
found during 9 journies ; they allow then here a sufficient pro- 
vision of it, and march on during 24 hours, without the camels or 
the men taking any repose, till they arrive at El-Keliat, where they 
pass the night and repose half the next day; they then proceed on 
a day and a night without the men or the camels taking any rest, 
when they reach Kadjoum, a place where there are trees, at a 
river which runs during the rainy season only. 

They pass the night at this place; they then march on again a 
day and a night as before, and then encamp in a low plain, called 
Gouth de Canoudj. 

After another march of 24 hours they encamp in the valley of 
Kanad, they there pass the night; the next morning they proceed, 
and march 2 days and 1 night, after which they encamp at the 
extremity of a territory, called Albesat (that is to say, the plain) of 
the sons of Hammam, and there pass the night, when after 12 full 
hours’ march they encamp near the well called Beer ben Deradj. 

Here they pass the night, and in the morning they take a provi- 
sion of water for 2 days, water the camels, drink, and bathe, if they 
choose, before they proceed. 

After journeying for a day and a night they encamp in the ter- 
ritory of Gadames, to the south. Between Gadames and the 
lower plain, where the caravan was encamped, and which is called 
Gouth de Barkadj, there are 3 full days’ journey. 

To return to the march of the caravan. After having passed 
the night at the encampment just mentioned, it departs the next 





' Gouth signifies a low plain. 
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morning and travels 24 hours, when it encamps at a place named 
Gouth de Cordollah, and there passes the night. 

In the morning the caravan proceeds and travels for 24 hours, 
and encamps at a place called Gouth de Saddaz, where there is a 
well, called Beer Schafannah ; here they take 8 journies’ provision 
of water. 

They depart in the morning from this well, and in 24 hours’ 
“march they reach Gouth de Zenzan, and there encamp. 

After having passed the night there and travelled on 24 hours 
they arrive at Gouth Barakhnéh, and pass the night there. 

They proceed in the morning, and after travelling 24 hours they 
encamp at El-Kakaa in the West, where they remain till the next 
morning. 

At El-Kakaa the road separates, they proceed southward, walk- 
ing in the midst of water and wells; after travelling 24 hours they 
encamp near the well Beer-El-Zafzaf, whose water never fails, 
but bubbles up with strength: here they make provision of water 
for 12 journies. / 

Departing from this place they arrive, after proceeding a day 
and a night, at Karkoufa, where they pass the night. 

From thence, after a march of 24 hours, they encamp in the 
Gouth d’Ezzarahnah, and after another journey of 24 hours, they 
encamp in the Gouth d’Elafiah ;* they depart from hence in the 
morning, and in 24 hours they arrive at the Gouth d’Adjrineh, 
there pass the night, and in 24 hours more they reach a gouth, 
where there isa spring, called Ain Aldjour, (the fountain of pearls,) 
because the water is clear and excellent, and the sand does not 
spoil it; they rest here 24 hours. From hence is seen Fezzan, 
between the South and the East. ‘There are 2 full days’ journey 
between this fountain and Fezzan. 

From Ain Aldjour they travel from morning till sun-set, and 
then sleep and pass the night in the territory of Djina: proceeding 
from hence, in the morning, after 12 hours’ travelling they arrive 
and sleep in a country called Sabha. 

From thence in 24 hours’ march they arrive at Maragnah; they 
proceed in the morning, and after travelling 24 hours, that is to 
say, a day and a night, they come to Gouth- Ennadjenadj, where 
there is no water, and where they pass the night. 

Proceeding in the morning they travel a day and a night, and 
sleep at Gouth d’ Adhimisch. 

At the dawn of day they provide water for 6 days, and enter the 
territory of the Tuarecks ; here the road divides. — 

They march a day and a night, and then sleep in the Gouth de 
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' I. e, the valley of profit or gain. 
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Sarrafeh. Departing next morning, after other 24 hours, they go 
and sleep at the Gouth de Scharschoum. The next morning they 
proceed and marcl:i till sun-set, when they enter the town of 
Tareknah, in the Tuareck country. At Tareknah” the road divides 
and takes a westerly direction. ; | 

They travel 2 days and 2 nights after leaving Tareknah without 
the camels or the men taking any repose; and after a further pro- 
gress of 12 hours, they enter the territory of Ed-daum, which 
belongs to the Negro-country, and there pass the night, near the 
wells of Findi. 1,3 | 

Departing from Ed-daum, after a full day’s march, they reach, 
at sun-set, a valley called, in the Negro language, Sanindi. It is 
a delightful spot, abounding in fruits and all kinds of good things. 
The extent of this valley is 24 hours’ march, from morning till 
morning. After these 24 hours’ march they discover 7 reservoirs, 
each 100 feet long, and full of water during the whole year. No- 
thing, after the Nile, is more wonderful than this valley. | 

They here make provision of water for 4 days, and then pursue 
their journey in the morning; and at the expiration of a day and a 
night they encamp in a Gouth, called by the Negroes Bourouwki, 
and by the Tuarecks, Saddjanah. ¢ | 

They pass the night here, and after 24 hours’ march they encamp 
in a Gouth, called by the Negroes Kanindi, and in the Arabie 
idiom of the Tuarecks, Buikomnah. 

Departing in the morning, they arrive after 24 hours’ march at 
a Gouth, called by the Negroes Coundji, and by the Tuarecks, 
Boksham, or Foksham; they rest here till the next day at noon; 
they then provide water for a day, water the camels, and: bathe 
there. 

From hence they march a day and a night incessantly, without 
repose to men or camels, and without suffering the mounted camels 
to browse, after which they reach a gouth, called by the Negroes 
Cabici, and by the Tuarecks, Schahatah. bg 

They sleep there, when, in 12 hours’ march, they reach the city _ 
of Housa, a town in the Negro-country. There is a market here, 
and sales and purchases of provisions are made, and the men and 
camels repose; also the merchandise brought by the caravan may 
be sold, if the proprietors choose. 





' Probably Gouth de Sharreféh, q. d. the valley of princes. 

2 IT doubt if Tareknah is a proper name; the. word implies that there 
were two roads, one of which was the road of the caravan, that is to say, 
tarekna, q. d. our road—tarekekume, your road; tarekhume, their road : 
there is the more reason for putting this construction on the sentence, be- 
cause immediately afterwards the text says the road divides and takes a 
westerly direction. 
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On quitting this town, they travel a day and a night, and then 
sleep in a Negro village, called, in their idiom, Bakouknoki, and in 
that of the Tuarecks, Bakermi (Bagermi). This is not an inde- 
pendent town or chief place, but only like Ezwarrah (which depends 
on Tripoli) and other similar towns. 

Water is taken here for two journies, and departing early in the 
morning they travel on till between sun-set and dark; they sleep at 
Sarreifel, as they do at Djenzour.' This place is called in the 
Negro language, Schakniri, and in that of the Tuarecks, Wananan. 
They pass the night near these pits, and repose there 24 hours. 

After a further journey of a day and a night, they stop at a town 
which the Negroes call Keekee, and the Tuarecks, Cuouaz. It is 
not a chief place, but is like the mountain of Djebalis. They 
leave this place in the morning and travel till sun-set, and go to 
sleep at a town of Negroes, called by them, Canindi, and by the 
Tuarecks, Corrirah. 

There, after passing the night, they depart in the morning, and 

at sun-set they reach a town, called by the Negroes, Wanonki, 
and by the Tuarecks, Caoucaou. There is no town greater than 
this: the inhabitants swarm like locusts, they believe in God and 
in’ his prophet Muhamed: all kinds of goods and merchandise 
are found here; there is not to be found in Tripoli the fourth 
part of what is found here: here they sell for a hundred what is 
worth'ten.* They pass the night at the entrance of the town; in 
the morning, when the troops appear with their arrows, they open 
the bolts of the gates, and deliver an order of their prince for the 
caravan. No one can enter the town? without an order from the 
El- Mai, that is to say, in Arabic, the Sultan. 
| After leaving this place they go and sleep at a town, called by 
the Negroes, Counzi, and by the Tuarecks, El-Birkak. The order 
of the El-Mai is read; the reader sits down with his legs under 
him, ‘extends his two hands, and shakes them, to testify his obe- 
dience to this letter of their El-Mai. 

This night is passed amidst an abundance of every thing, and 
they depart in the morning, and after having travelled from the 
eafly morning till the middle of the afternoon, they enter a town, 
called by the Negroes, Birzizzi, and by the Tuarecks, Afnou. The 
caravan is received at this place by the people of the Viceroy, who 





' This is very ambiguous; perhaps the author means to say that Ba- 
kouknoki is as far from Sarreifeh as Djenzour is from Tripoli. 
_* That is to say, what cost ten dollars in Tripoli sells here for.a hun- 
dred dollars, 


§ These words are guessed at; the text is said to be unintelligible. 
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is obedient to the El-Mai. The order of the El-Mai is presented 
to the chief, who falls on his knees, extends both his hands, and 
agitates them. 

The carayan again passes the night in abundance: they. give 
them for supper, sugar-canes and dates; they reduce the dates 
into powder, so that they no longer form a body whose particles 
adhere to one another, they then bruise the cane till it bas lost all 
its asperity, they then mix the whole with fresh milk: they are 
very expert in making this mixture with the hand. During the 
whole year they use no ) other food but sugar-canes, dates, and fresh 
milk. 
~ After having passed the night in abundance they leave this town 
in the morning, and about the middle of the afternoon they arrive 
at a town, called by the Negroes, Sarki, and by the Tuarecks, 
Borcon. The troops of this town come before the travellers, take 
the order of the supreme chief, and do like those of whom we have 
already spoken. 

The caravan passes the night in abundance; next morning they 
supply it with water for 3 days, because this town is the last of the 
towns of the prince of whom we have spoken. The carayan de- 
parts early the next morning, and proceeding till sun-set, it sleeps. 
in the forest of El-Degarféh. ‘The whole of the following day’s 
journey is through the forest, and at sun-set they encamp at its 
extremity. The soil of this forest is a black clay. | 

They strike their tents at morning, and at sun-set they reach a 
town, called Tabaou, where there is water. This town and its 
population exceed those of Cairo. 

The following morning they quit this town, and they come and 
lodge in a town, called by the Negroes, Zantou, and by the Tua- 
recks, Zancoulah, where they pass the night. 

The next morning provision of water for 4 days is made, when, 
after travelling during 24 hours, they stop at a town, called by the 
Negroes, Tirri, and by the Tuarecks, Tirrin. 

They pass the night there; the following morning, after a journey 
of 24 hours, they arrive at a town, called by the Negroes, Scholoki, 
and by the Tuarecks, Soudah. 

[ Note.—Soudah divides the Sahara from Sudan, and is about 150 
miles eastward from Timbucton, and about one third of the distance 
from Timbuctou to Housa. In Mr. Walckenaer’s map there is in 
Lat. N. 19. Long. W. 4.30. Haoussa, and in Lat. N. 16. Long. F. 
1.0. Housa. It is perhaps necessary to inform the African travel- 
ler as well as the African geographer, that these two places are one 
and the same. This confusion or ambiguity has crept into modern 
maps of Africa, from the situation of places in the interior, as given 
by one traveller, differing from that given by another; the same 
may he said of ‘the orthography, each traveller spelling the name 
according to his own oral intelligence of the word; these are then 
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put down in other maps, as in this map of Mr. Walckenaer, variously 
spelt and variously situated ; a circumstance which, it must be 
admitted, is calculated to confuse and bewilder African travellers, 
and which on that account alone we think ought to be disconti- 
nued, | 


Summary of a Journey from Tripoli to Timbuctou. 


From the gate of Tripoli called Menschich, they travel westward 
till they arrive in the Tuareck country; there the road divides, 
and they then proceed southward ; afterwards it divides a second 
time, and goes due west to Zantoa, which is one of the districts in 
the territory of the Sultan of Bornou. 


_[Note.—All this is very ambiguous, since Tareckna in the 
Tuareck country is south, not west, of Tripoli. Again, if the road 
went due west, after travelling many journies south of the Tuarecks, 
it would not go to the Bornou territory, which is unquestionably 
to the east. This circumstance alone would have prompted us to 
omit this part of the itinerary, giving that only which finishes at 
Sudah, and which bears the marks of authenticity; but as this sum- 
mary forms a part of the itinerary entitled ‘Itinerary from Tripoli 
to Timbuctou, by Muhamed ben Foul, translated from the Arabic 
by M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy,” we thought ourselves bound to 
give it entire, and here therefore follows the remainder of this 
itinerary. | 


After haying entered the territory of the Sowaden," they take, 
before quitting the town of Sudah, water and provisions for 4 
days; they then march on an entire day, and eneamp in the terri- 
tory of Sudan. It is a desert country, and is called Assudan, but 
not so called because its soil is black and like charcoal. There is 
here a forest, which is abandoned and desert. | 

The following day they proceed from the dawn of day till sun- 
set, when they encamp ina place, called Gouth el Caraoudi, where 
the soil is gravel. 

They sleep there, and departing in the morning, after having 
travelled till sun-set, they encamp in a place, called Gouth el Wa- 
nikds, which has the same name in the Tuareck dialect. 

Departing from hence in the morning they travel till sun-set, 
and sleep, in a town, called, in the language of the Timbuctou 
Negroes, Canikischi, 

Leaving this town, they arrive at noon at Caoukisi, 





' Sowaden is the tii of Sudan; Sudan contains many kingdoms, 
Sowaden therefore designates the kingdoms of Sudan, as the kingdoms of 
Castile, Arragon, Mexico, &c. are designated, by the Spains, 
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After sleeping there they depart in the morning, and about noon 
enter a town like ours (Tripoli); it is-called Zanonzouki. 

Here they rest and pass the night; the next morning they pass 
through many inhabited places, and about the middle of the after- 
noon (4 o’clock) they reach another town, called Caschikliki. 

After having slept there they resume their journey next morning, 
and passing through a continuation of inhabited places they arrive 
at noon at the town of Tonsou-Anki, the town of Alkatatis 
d’Alzabd. 

They then depart, and passing through inhabited places, which 
resemble Quakares, Djenzour, Al-Menschieh, &c. they arrive, at 
the end of 24 hours, about half.an hour after sun-rise, at the town 
of Timbuctou, the greatest of towns that Allah has created, where 
strangers find all kinds of things; a town full of merchants. 

Composed by me, Muhamed, the son of Aly, the son of Foul. 
My father was a free citizen, my mother a black slave, my 
country is Terables (q. d. Tripoli) and Timbucton. 





NOTICE OF 

The GERMANY of C. Cornetivs Tacitus, 
Passow’s Tert ; andthe AGRICOLA, Brotizr’s 
Text : with Critical and Philological Remarks, partly 
original, and partly collected, by i. H. Barker, 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. Third Edition revised, for 
Schools and College-lectures. 12mo. Price 5s. 64d. 
boards. 





Tur Germany and Agricola of ‘Tacitus, if not among the 
most valuable remains of antiquity, are certainly, with very few 
exceptions, the most precious legacy which has descended to us 
from the later ages of Rome. Independently of their moral 
beauty and their literary merit (that of the Agricola especially), 
the interesting information which they communicate respecting 
the early manners of the two most illustrious nations of modern 
times, and the policy, opinions, and internal condition of Rome 
itself during the times they treat of ; these, together with the 
beautiful portrait of individual virtue in the latter work, have ren- 
dered these two treatises the favorites of the modern reader; and 
these, combined with the important merit of brevity, have made 
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them a popular book for students.’ It-is not therefore wonder- 
ful that numerous editions of them should have been undertaken 
with this particular object, more especially of late years, since 
the antiquities both of Germany and Britain have attracted 
more than former attention, and have received much valuable 
illustration from the labors of native scholars. Of these Mr. 
Barker’s appears, from the number of impressions through 
which it has passed, to be among the most popular. We col- 
lect from the preface that it is only the beginning of a series of 
editions of the Roman classics, on the same plan. i 

“ The Editor’s attention will next be called to an Edition of Cicero’s 
Catilinarian Orations, which he will publish in the same form. He ven- 
tures to hope that the classical instructors of British youth will encou- 
rage his efforts to refurm the present system of our classical School- 
books, of which a great part, (though there are some splendid exceptions,) 
is founded on old Editions, which are susceptible of infinite improve- 
ments from the labors of numerous Scholars, who have appeared in 
these latter times. A little industry, a little learning, and a little re- 
search alone are required to present the rising generation with the 
golden fruit of these labors ; and if classical literature be an object of 
prime importance in the education of our youth, it is of the greatest con- 
sequence that every facility should be afforded for communicating a 
perfect acquaintance with the languages of Greece and Rome, because 
their utility to the student chiefly depends on the perfection with which 
they are taught by the instructor.” 


This observation may be trite, but it is just; and they who 
are aware of the importance of an accurate acquaintance with 
languages, and who have experienced in their own case, or wit- 
nessed in others, the bad effects in various ways of a superficial 
knowledge of them, will feel the cogency of its application, 
Mr. Barker’s notes (with the exception of the quotations from 
former annotators, which we think should have been translated 
for conformity’s sake) are in English; a mode of commenting 
to which Owen’s Juvenal first gave us a partiality, and which, 
though with some hesitation, we are inclined to prefer to the 
more received fashion, which rests principally on prescription, 
The Germany is printed from the text of an edition pub- 
lished by Fr, Passow, in 1817 (several of whose notes are 
also imserted), and the Agricola from that of Brotier, We 
have not had leisure to peruse the whole, and therefore can 
only characterise it in general, as containing a great deal ef 
useful as well as entertaining illustration, and as well adapted 
to the purpose for which it was undertaken. Some of 
the notes are however tov long; a fault of which the Editor 
himself seems to be in some degree aware. It would have 
been more for the convenience of the reader if these had been. 
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relegated to thé appendix. Mr. Barke?’s sources of illustration 
are sufficiently various; poetry, history, philosophy, divinity, 
travels, antiquities, are all made to bear on the passage under 
consideration. He reminds us of Bentley’s character of John 
Tzetzes, “a man of rambling learning.” Some of his notes, on 
the other hand, might be extended with advantage, by the addi- 
tion of further illustrations. We think too, that many points are 
passed over in silence, which to the learner require a conmment. 
On the whole, however, he is fully entitled to the praise to 
which he lays claim in the Preface. 


“Tie trusts, that in the selection” (of notes from preceding com- 
mentators) “he has always kept utility in view, and that, if he has 
not on every occasion successfully, with the aid of his learned predeces- 
sors, removed the corruptions and the obscurities of the text, be has at 
least furnished his readers with some means of forming clear ideas on 
the points in dispute. The 3rd Edition of Dr, John Aikin’s Translation 


of these Tracts, published in 1815, has been advantageously consulted 
in some instances.” 


We have not the two preceding editions before us, so that we 
are unable to form any judgment as to the comparative merits 
of the present. Mr, B.’s observations on the well-known 
words in the description of Germany, ch. 2. “ informem terris, 
asperam ceelo, tristem cultu aspectuque,” may serve as a speci- 
men of his style of annotation. 


“ Informem terris, What Tacitus means by this expression, will be 
felt by those, who compare with it what he says in ch. 5. Terra, etst 
aliquanto specie differt, in universum tamen aut silvis horrida, dut paludibus 
Seda, and who recollect that in Ann. 2, 23. he says, Twmidis Germania 
terris, ‘ the mountainous countries of Germany.’ Longolius is mistaken 
in supposing that Tac. intended to speak of the sterile appearance of 
Germany :—‘ Sic queque Seneca de Prov. 4, Germanos maligne solum 
sterile sustentat. Enimvero nondum extra omnem dubitationem positum 
est, Germaniam omnem adeo informem fuisse. Nam si vel maxime 
concedamus, eas regiones, in quibus Romani incursiones fecerunt, sivé 
steriles fuisse, s. potius, ob rationes politicas, incullas jacuisse, an exinde 
tuto colligere licet, Germaniam. omnem si non desertam, certe incultam 
fuisse? Deinde probe notandum est, vett. Germanos non amavisse 
Juxum: eorum igitur terras incultas esse, Romanos luxui deditos exinde 
falso collegisse mirum non est.” ‘The culture and aspect of the soil is 
mentioned by Tac. in what immediately follows, tristem cultw aspectuque, 
and besides in ch. 5. he represents Germany as ‘ satis ferax.’ Dr, Aikin’s 
version is therefore faulty :—‘ A land rude in its surface, rigorous in its 
climate, cheerless to every beholder and cultivator except a native.’ 
Horat. Sat. 1,8, 14. Nunc licet Usquiliis habitare salubribus, atque Aggeré 
in aprico spatiari, quo modo tristes Albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum.” 

“* Asperam ¢alo, Seneca |. c., Germanos.triste celum premit.” 

‘* Tristem.cultu aspectuque. Seneca |. c., Germanos maligne solum sterile 
sustentat. Tac. Germ.c. 5. Terra etsi aliquanto specie differt, in universum 
tamen aut silvis horrida, aut paludibus fada,—satis ferax, frugiferarum arbo-= 
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rum impatiens, ‘ Est metonym. effectus pro causa.  Tristis culéw est ergo 
terra, quam etsi optime colas, et studiosissime ares, tamen nihil pro- 
feret, e quo letitiam capere possis, Cic, de N. D. 2, 40. Idem, fere de 
Thracia Mela 2, 2, 4. dicit, Regio nec calo leta, nec solo.” Longol.” 

The signification of ¢ristis in the above passage, is. remarkably 
well preserved in the French triste. ‘The aspect of modern 
Germany made the same impression on Madame de Stael as Its 
ancient appearance seems to have done on the countrymen of 
Tacitus. 

We shall only now mention a curious, and, we believe, origi- 
nal conjecture of F. Schlegel in his Lectures on the History of 
Literature, which recurred to our recollection, on perusing the 
passage in ch. 3, ‘‘ Ceterum et Ulixem quidam opinantur— 
adisse Germaniz terras,” &c. that this fancy originated in a 
confusion of the name of Odin with that of the Greek ’Oduccevs, 
through the well-known propensity of the ancients to identify 
the fabulous heroes of all other countries with their own;" for 
which see, among others, Mr. R. P. Knight in his very learned 
“ Inquiry into the Symbolical Language of ancient Art and 
Mythology,” Part 1x. §. 209-211, Classical Journal LILI. 
p. 68.; a passage which Mr. Barker would undoubtedly have 
quoted, had it occurred to him at the time. Ulysses and Odin 
were both wanderers. 

We observe an error in p. 90, note, col, 1. (at least if the 
word is meant for Latin) pyrata for pirata. This corruption 
is not unfrequent, and seems, like some others of the same kind, 
to have originated in those early times of classical priating, 


when 2 and y were to a great extent confounded with each 
other. | 





ON THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 





Parr ILl.—[ Continued from No. LVI.] 


Mr. Bryant thinks that these mysteries originated in the 
deluge; which is not improbable as far as concerus some of the 
details, particularly where the ark or scyphus was introduced, 
I am however persuaded that the leading object of the mysteries, 
both Egyptian and Greek, was the “loss of Man’s first perfect 
state,” his fall, and anticipated restoration. ‘The rites of the 
funereal Osiris seem rather to have typified the sentence of 





_' This propensity, or something like it, prevails among most nations, 
A copious and amusing article might be written on the subject. 
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death on the first man, and his restoration by the promised 
seed. A greater than Noah was implied, though the second 
Adam was evidently a type of the third, ‘To this great secret, 
it.is probable that the earliest initiation offered access and par- 
ticipation. The name of Proserpine, and the story of Eurydice, 
combined with that of Hercules, seem to confirm this view. 
But I hasten from this digression to concentrate the scattered 
rays of the Egyptian fable, in order that they may fall in one 
powerful focus on the pyramid of which we treat, Dats 

The funeral rites of Osiris were sometimes called those of 
Pluto or Serapis, which means the tomb of Apis.’ We have 
before seen what reason there is for believing that the pyramids 
were dedicated to the triple deities of the infernal regions. In 
the three heads of the Egyptian Cerberus, the triple image of 
Hecate, the triple image at Eleusis, the triple image at Ele- 
phanta,* the numen triplex of Japanese and Chinese pyramidal 
fanes, there appears a strong and satisfactory connexion with 
the pyramid seated over the Egyptian hell or Necropolis, and 
in the neighborhood of Elysium. I come to a part of the sub- 
ject which is in reality the strongest part of the argument, 
though hitherto considered as the most hostile to any such 
induction ; I mean the coffer in the central room. 














1 This is Bryant’s interpretation: but I should rather derive Sar from 
a Hebrew word signifying column, than from the Greek os. It har- 
amonises also with the word Apis or measurement, signifying mystic years 
(Sari), counted by TENS. | 

The most direct derivation is from Serap, to burn, whence Seraph ; 
since Serapis was sO represented ; and sirce it is evident that Moses cab- 
balized in translating names, he may have done so here; and if this, 
meaning a column of measured tine, evince connexion with the pyramid, 
the name Boore-Muth, cavern or well of Pluto, is a no less weighty than 
curious derivation. ; 

Even now the word Caburain Arabic (in Hebrew, a pit with the sign 
of classification affixed) signifies fire-worship, and thus the most ancient 
mysteries of the three Cabiri, the gods of fire and sons of Vulcan, to whom 
triangles were devoted, may be referred with great safety to funereal rites 
enacted in the pyramids. 

So the name Osiris may be derived ad libitum frorn three words ; first, 
meaning Measurer (Apis); second, Riches (Dis, or Pluto) ; and third, 
Ten, the pyrantidal number (Oshiri). | 

The Cabiri are called the sons of king Sadek (Shem) by Sanchoniatho; 
but Shem was more probably one of them. Human victims were offered 
to them. They had a temple near Memphis, which none but priests — 
could enter. One ofthe Pyramids is attributed by the Cupts to Shem, and 
another to Ham. 

2 The whole island is dedicated to the Indian Pluto, the trident-bearing, 
three-eyed (trilochos) Mahadeva, who, as Iswara, is identified by name 
with Adonisiri, or Lord [siris, (Misra) and who according to Sanchoniatho 


was brother of Cna (Canaan). 
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» Similar stories of the murder and mangling of a body, its 
deposition ina coffin, and resurrection, were related of many gods 
besides Osiris, and entered into the rites of many institutions. 
Thus one of the Cabiri was murdered and commemorated with 
similar dreadful rites. Adonis was torn by a boar, the Egyptian 
image of Typhon, sought, mourned, and restored to immortality 
by Venus. One of the Cabiri was to live half a year in heaven 
and half in hell; so was Persephone, and so was Adonis. A 
similar condition seems to have been imposed upon Osiris. 

Bacchus was cut in pieces by the ‘Titans, committed by 
Cadmus with his mother Semele to an ark, and restored to 
life by Minerva: it was also said that he was sewn into Jove’s 
thigh ; and the same account is given of Erechthonius and Miner- 
va. Bryant argues that the thigh was a symbol of the ark, which 
is possible; but I rather incline to think, for reasons to be stated 
hereafter, that it was the type of a lost golden age. Certainly, the 
thigh of Apis seems to have been consecrated to Osiris. It is 
offered tu him amidst the Hieroglyphics, and forms the central 
figure of the Tentyrian Planispbere. Lt was evidently an im- 
portant feature of the mysteries. Perseus and his mother 
Danae were also committed to an ark. ‘To this god, as Sagitta- 
rius or Apollo, the thigh was consecrated, and this perhaps 
explains the mystery of the GoLpEN thigh of Pythagoras, and 
the reason why Abaris on that account pronounced him to be 
Apollo. Of the 14 worlds, the ren TH, of agricullurists, is seated 
by the Brahmins in the thigh of Brahma. It appears from Ho- 
mer and Pausanias that the thigh was devoted to the gods at sacri- 
fices, Among the Jews it was sworn by, and one of its sinews 
held sacred. ‘The solar tripods were sometimes supported by 
three animal, and the great deity is often represented on Basilidian 
talismans by three human, thighs. Among the dismembered 
deities, Jupiter is reported to have been cut in pieces by the 
giants, and subsequently revived, as Jason’s father was cut in 
pieces and restored to existence by Medea. 

‘The Manicheans and Rosicrucians perpetuated these mysteries. 
Manes is clearly the funereal Maneros of the Egyptians. He also 
was deposited ina coflin, bis bloody murder wept, and his resur- 
rection affirmed; nor is itunlikely that the Persian heretics derived 
the Manichean story from the Magian mysteries of fire. The fune- 
real rites of Hossein in Persia are apparently a relic of Magiauism. 

The mysteries of Freemasonry are derived from the same 
source—the murder of Hiram—the conspirators—the coffin, 
and the initiatory secret. Nor can it escape reflection where to 
look for the fountain-head,—in the earliest and most audacious 
MASONIC structures of the world, where theology was certainly 
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typified by the MAsonic emblems of the triangle and the 
square. Che Great Pyramid was perhaps the first great Lodge: 
Even now the sun rising behind a pyramid is a symbol of Free- 
masonry: and the motto ‘“ Let there be light, and there was 
hight,” derived from Moses, was that of the Rosicrucians and 
Hermetic philosophers, and evidently applied to the secrets of 
the old fire-worship. A similar society to these, the tribunal of 
the Purrah, is still in existence in Africa, and evidently a remnant 
of Egyptian freemasonry. 

My opinion, therefore, is that the stone coffer in the central 
room was not the coflin of a really buried personage, as Strabo 
and Diodorus, Pauw, and others imagine, but an ark or taber- 
nacle, used (like the coffin of Hiram and “ Sarcophagus of 
Hossein’’) in the mysteries of the Egyptian Pluto, thence 
called Serapis and Busiris (house of Oszris). Nor is it unlikely 
that. tradition has reported truly of the last, and that the myste- 
rious chest has streamed with the blood of human sacrifices, 
and the gloomy chamber where it stands resounded with the 
thrilling shriek of dying agony. 

But let us proceed to the proofs. I have before inferred 
from many corroborating circumstances that the stone chest was 
not the sarcophagus of any deceased monarch, ‘The alternative 
is, that it was an ark or cista employed in the initiatory rites. Such 
chests, in short, appertained to almost all the ancient mysteries. 

‘The form of this chest is itself mysterious; it is composed 
of two cubes, which symbolised the Gemini or Dioscuri,' those 
conflicting principles of light and darkness which ‘sprung from 
the egg of Chaos. Cubic stones were dedicated to Baal and 
Astarte, and Pluto and Proserpine, and, according to Proclus, to 
the mundane gods, ‘The shrine of Butis was a cube of 60 feet: 
the temple of Mecca is a hollow cube, and, as Bryant affirms, 
the Arabians of Petra worshipped a black cubic stone. Atall 
events the cube is adored by the Javanese and Chinese, and 
generally devoted to tricipital deities. Nor is it unlikely that 
the phrase used in the Sibyiline oracles (lib. 5. ad fin.) “‘ Kai ov, 
Néoams, Aldoss exixeimeve,” referred to some similar representa- 
tion : moreover, the chest is placed in a mystic manner, that is, if 
the containing chamber were divided by three lines, it occupies the 
farthest line east and west, which 1s precisely that of the ancient 
tabernacles and Holy of Holies; so, another line drawn from the 
lateral holes in the chamber completes the tripartite division. We 


3 
2 





‘ Agreeing with the Urim and Thummim (perhaps from Horus and 
Thummuz) in the Mosaic ark. 
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are informed that the Mosaic tabernacle was of dimensions not 
ublike, and shape exactly similar:' and was supposed to 
contain the Sephyroth or spheric lights, and the two stones of 
the law. Now we learn from Plutarch that a chest containing 
a golden ark, was used in the mysteries of Osiris. Synesius 
informs us that these arks, according to the priests, contained 
the hemispheres, which agree both with the Sephyroth and 
Dioseuri.. The two cherabim placed over the Jewish taber- 
nacle had perhaps a not dissimilar interpretation. At all events 
those of Ezekiel coincide closely with the attendant masques of 
ip the caéf alone being substituted for the dog. 

In the Baechanalian mysteries a coffer was used, containing 
the secret symbols of the deity, These are of Evyptian extrac- 
tion, (perhaps deposited with Osiris), consisted of the phal- 
lus, grains of sesame, heads of poppies, pomegranates, dry 
stems, cakes, salt, carded wool, rolls of honey and cheese ; a child, 
a serpent, andafan, In the mysteries of Ceres there was ‘a similar 
coffer called the mundus Cereris,? which contained phadli, grains 
of wheat and barley, a comb, a mirror, and a serpent. We are 
told, moreover, by Suidas and Eusebius, that arks were devoted 
to the mysteries of fire and the three Cabiri, and more particularly 
to the great triple deity of Eleusis, Bacchus, Proserpine, and 
Ceres. But that no link of affinity may be wanting in order to 
identify such arks with the pyramids and the sarcophagus, Pausa- 
hias informs us that the image of Baccbus.or Osiris was found in 
an ark, which was said to be the work of Valcan—that Vulcan of 
whom the pyramid is a symbol. He adds that the king who 
opened the coffer went mad on seeing him ; anda similar story is 
told of Manerosin Egypt: the same author also informs us that the 
triple-headed palladium of ‘Troy was deposited in a sacred chest. 
To a similar source may be attributed the fable of the chest in 
which Minerva deposited Erechthonius; consigning him to the 
care of three virgins. ‘The curiosity of one, it seems, got the bet- 
ter of her obedience ; and her fright at seeing his serpent 3 limbs, 
and her subsequent punishment, are circumstances which clearly 





1 Exodus xxxvii, ver. 1. Two exact cubes. So is the incense-altar, 
ibid. ver. 25.; but it is worthy remark in this place, that as the coffers 
agree, so do the tabernacle and its enclosing chamber; there is scarcely 
any difference on this latter point, and the internal arrangement must 
have been as like as wooden and marble layers could be. 

+ Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad,Gent. p. 19. 

3 Pausanias. It was made of the bones of Pelops, in which sense it 
agrees with the talismanic figures of Osiris made by Isis, and Sesostris. 
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harmonise with the prohibition to Adam, and perhaps are con- 
nected with the fabled coffers of Psyche and Pandora. Lastly, 
to sum up the evidence, we learn that the image’ of Osiris was. 
consigned to a sepulchre for three days; and that, on the fourth, 
the priests opened it and brought forth a heifer to the people, 
as the deity restored to life. Other authority proves that it was’ 
in the immediate vicinity of the Pyramids, and near a temple of 
Vulcan? who made.the coffer of Osiris, that this apparition took 
place. Now it isnot a little singular that Arabians,3 most likely. 
ignorant of these rites, should assert the finding of a statue, in the 
coffer of the great Pyramid. But, lest historical testimony should 
appear Insufficient, there are ocular and pictorial evidences now 
extant of the great leading fact here assumed. 

We have, as | hinted, no regular detail from history of the 
Epoptic mysteries connected with the death of Osiris or 
Apis; but the gap is well supplied by sculpture and painting. 
Thus on Alexander’s Sarcophagus are portrayed the magnifi- 
cent water spectacles of the lower mysteries, the search of Isis, 
and the boats that accompanied her, and the great torch trans- 
ferred afterwards to Eleusis. It is a remarkable confirmation 
of Bryant’s hypothesis that the ship Baris, represented thereon, 
contais eight persons,+ the number in the ark. Among other 
appendages, are tumblers on their heads to represent perhaps 
the bouleversement of nature; and the plough-share aud sickle 
are very conspicuous, as well as the crocodile Typhon. But 
our main business lies with the sculptured tomb of Osiris. He 
lies horizontally surrounded by the folds of a four-headed serpent, 
implying the four days of his sepulture, or the four great years 
during which the body was fated to attend its resurrection. At 
his head is a beetle, the type of the lower hemisphere, darkness 
and death ; and that no doubt may remain that it was intended 
for his tomb, the same peculiar symbol decorates the entrances 
to the tombs of the kings. | 

[ have before me similar records arranged to accompany 
every stage of the same fabulous drama and every grade of initia- 
tion: but as my purpose chiefly lies with the funereal rites of 
Osiris and their application to the Pyramid, I shall not bur- 





* Plutarch de Iside et Osir. Bacchus slept three night8 with Proser- 
pine. The word Orgies is derived from Argoz, a chest or ark. 

* To the north and south of this temple, were personifications of Can- 
cer and Capricorn, the two gates of the Sun. 

’ Ebd Ibn Alhokm. | ; 

* The Sarcophagus of the Persian Hossein is carried by eight mene 
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den the attention with too much unnecessary detail, however 
interesting. Let us proceed to a second representation of these 
rites, which is to be found in the Zodiac of Esne. On that re- 
markable monument we have not only the tomb of Osiris, but 
portions of his dismembered body. We have not only the triple 
symbols of the infernal deity on the coffin, but the pyramidal 
temple of solar fire to which it is conducted. The coffin is like 
that described by Plutarch in a scyphus, and resembles in shape 
the double cubic form of the chest in the great pyramid. The 
next historic picture in the series is from the subterranean crypt 
in the temple of Tentyra, and represents the four days’ sepulture 
of Osiris. The first seems to signify his death and subterra- 
neous place of sepulture. ‘The second his tomb, the back of a 
lion, with the lamentations of the ancient A/mehs. The scene" 
in the third represents the same tomb, and an offering of that 
thigh of Apis,to which Horus as Bacchus Bugenes* owed his 
birth. The sphinx-like position of the god perhaps implied the 
day of his incarnation or new birth, in the figure of Apis, when 
the voice was heard proclaiming “ the mighty Lord of all things 
is born.” In the fourth picture, representing the fourth day, the 
figure is resurgant, and the presentation of the ‘Tau evidently 
means resurrection. ‘That the above leonine couch meant a 
tomb has been sufficiently argued. Bochart says, that Orph 
means neck, and Aridaca a tame lion; thence the story of 
Orpheus, and the eastern banner of Sol in dorsa Leonis. There 
is a similar figure between two serpents, appositely placed on 
a mummy in the British Museum, with Anubis the barker,’ 
waking the deceased from death. - 

Lastly, Denon furnishes a representation of a tomb with the 
image of the funereal Osiris, mentioned by Plutarch, reclined 
below, and the Ox Apis above, for such I conceive it to be, at 
the moment of apparition. ‘The triple image of the globe, wing, 
and serpent, apparently dedicated to him, (see the Bembine 
table) is a circumstance deserving of remark. ‘The re-appear- 
ance of Osiris in the form of Apis, was sometimes designated 
by a Sphinx with a hawk’s head, and a bull’s body. 

The meaning of all this seems to be a typical representation 





* The two first verses of Hosea, ch. vi. express the same initiatory 
revival. 

2 He also was cut in pieces, and slept three nights with Proserpine: 
Tauriformis was one of his titles. 

3 Perhaps the barking of dogs and hissing of snakes at Eleusis may 
be referred to pictures like this. 
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of the sentence of death on the first man, and to comprise some 
tradition of that protnised redemption to which initiation offered 
to direct the way. It appears from the endavesta that the 
first man was represented asa minotaur, like Bacchus Tauris 
formis ;* and it would seem that Joseph and his promised 
seed were represented under the same figure. There was no 
blame attaching to those, who inthe dearth of language expressed 
a divine tradition by a hieroglyphic of astronomy ; nor any im- 
propriety in Jacob’s adverting to the typical vehicle in which a 
true and glorious prophecy was innocently conveyed, though 
perhaps perverted, as it was by the Jews themselves shortly 
after. Huet thinks, that Apis was Joseph; this is not easily 
proved; butif the above premises be well based, the prophecy of 
Jacob, respecting Joseph, could not well avoid some reference 
to the rites of Apis, or the funereal Osiris; and it presents the 
features of an obvious connexion. 

‘¢ Janeph is a fruitful budd by. a well, whose children run over 
the neck ; the archers have sorely grieved him ; and shot at, and 
hated him ;. but his dow 2bode in strength.” 

Of all this, there are before me pictorial illustrations: the 
heifer by an eye or well, the pleiads or chickens upon his neckythe 
archers shooting at him; his scyphus, bow, &c. Ihave before 
said, that Apis was dismembered like Osiris. In the rites?-ef 
Bacchus a heifer, substituted for a man, was torn to, pieces: by 
the teeth of the priests. The thigh and head seem to be the most 
mysterious portions, Sufficient. has been said of the first; the 
last appears frequently under a sacred aspect. It formed: the: 
ornament of friezes and doorways; it ornamented the angles of 
altars, and furnished the horns. An Egyptian altar exhibits it 
either as its upper part or in sacrifice upon it. [t is seen fre~ 
gueotly on Mithraic monuments. One sculpture portrays it on 
a pillar, and near it three steps, with a fgure of Mithra or Eros, 
seated on a rainbow: another represents it hung upon a tree, 
with a guiver of arrows. On the Zodiac of Esne, a figure com- 
bined of the head and thigh of Apis, is held by 'Typhon, chained, 
while another figure pierces it with a dart. ‘The derivation of 
Centaur here is sufficiently obvious, as well as the reason why 
Sagittarius 1s represented under the form of a Centaur whose 
arrow is directed towards the Zodiacal bull. 

I have compressed a variety of interesting subjects here, the 





* Sometimes crowned with apples; see Montfancon ; sometimes his 
head with horns was hung ona tree to promote revivification. A bull’s 
head hung upon an apple t tree, was devoted to Mithra, 

2 Porphyry de Abstinentia. 
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disquisition of which might fill many chapters, in order to ‘keep 
the main argument in view. For any abruptness which the 
compression may have imparted to my style, I beg to apolo- 
gize; but L have always thought that truth is better than fine 
words, 

‘The main inference is, that the coffer in the Pyramid resem- 
bled, in"purpose, the cista and petroma of Ceres, the tabernacle 
of the Jews, and the coffer in which Bacchus was deposited ; 
that in the mysteries, it was used for the deposition of a similar 
amage of Osiris, during his four days’ sepulture, and perhaps 
for the members and relics of Apis. It is, moreover, proba- 
ble that it was the great dénouwement of the mysteries; that a 
resurgent image of Osiris Tauriformis was made to rise there- 
from, or at least a mimic Sun, to which the animal. was 
devoted, which bore the same name, that of Phra, and 
was an emblem of the great mediator and liberator, Orus 
or Mithra. And I found this latter supposition, apparently 
gratuitous, on several circumstances. If the Pyramid was 
a type of the universe, where could there be ‘a better 
sanctuary for the tabernacle of the sun, than the centre of that 
structure? Analogy supports the inference; for the lower room 
still bears the name of the Queen’s chamber (the Queen of 
Heaven, Hecate of the three ways.) The supposition accounts 
for the Eastern tvpe of Sol in dorso taurt ; and if the propriety 
of placing asun in the realms of Serapis or Pluto be questioned, 
it must be recollected, that there was a sun of the inferior world, 
or Sol Inferus,! which typified the mild calm of renewed life, 
that to produce light from darkness, a masonic emblem, illus- 
trative of the creation, and the moral effect of a new birth, was 
an object of the mysteries, and as we know a leading feature. 
The final “ beatific vision’ has been already referred. to, and 
some dazzling radiance seems to have been connected with it, 
“« A miraculous light discloses itself,” says Stobwus, describing 





™ Allthe Pagan nations had a Nyctilicus or Sol Inferus, who at once pre- 
sided over funeral rites and Elysium, and to whom pots of fruits and 
flowers in both capacities were offered. Among the Syrians these were cal!- 
ed the gardens of Adonis, and among the Greeks dedicated to Pluto as 
Lord and founder of Elysium, and deposited with the dead. They were 
occasionally gilt, by which was implied either the lost golden age, or the 
lost golden fruit of Hesperus to be recovered by. Hercules Engonasis (see 
the celestial sphere) the trampler on the Dragon’s head, The hierogly- 


phic of the sunin the lower hemisphere is thus represented 


according to Jablonski; but Serapis was the Sol Inferus of Egypt, as 
Pluto was the Jupiter Inferus of the Greeks. Pluto js the sun under 
the earth, says Porphyry (apud Euseb. prep. Evan. lib. ii, eap. 3). 
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the mysteries. But the words of Apuleius in referring to the 
last stage of initiation are remarkably in point.‘ I) rushed for- 
ward,” says that writer, ‘‘ amidst surrounding elements” (typify- 
ing the wreck of nature), and beheld a SUN SHINING WITH 
THE SPLENDOR of day amidst the depths of midnight.” “They 
(the candidates) saw celestial beauty,” says Plato, “in all the 
dazzling radiance of perfection.” These descriptions, compared 
with another by Timarchus in Plutarch, would lead us to ima- 
gine that a grand orrery or solar system was displayed, accom- 
panied with a profusion of radiance, and the most resplendent 
machinery ; for the latter speaks of starry globes revolving to the 
sound of celestial symphonies and supernatural accents.” [ 
have before said, that the Rabbis affirm, that their tabernacle 
contained the Urim and Thummim, and the Sephyroth. The 
first are supposed to represent the zodiacal signs divided into 
two hemispheres ; the last a mystic astronomical system or orrery, 
of which ‘the kingdom’ is the centre. ‘The word Sephyroth 
means lights ; the Urim and Thummim, something burning: and 
resplendent. 

‘Thus considered, my inference as to the Central room seems 
nearly completed, perhaps as nearly as any analogy can be trusted. 
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Vulgate quadam Lectiones defenduntur atque expli- 
cantur. 
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Quoap versus’ 147 et seqq. Sophoclis Electre, ego quidems 
penitus improbo G. B—i nimis atdaciter fictas lectiones, 
tueorque communem lIectionem his que sequuntur argumentis. 
Plura depromere ex hac scena necesse erit, quibus depromtis 
vel leviter inspicienti erit manifestum, quoad bec loca et sibi 
consentaneum nec difficilem intellectu esse Sophoclem, Scena 
nobis inducit Chorum ex Argivis Virginibus constitutum que 
cum Electra colloquuntur. Vid. Class, Journ. No. Liv. 339. 


Chorus. Chorus, 
AAN ov to Tov of eF Aida At patrem a Tartari flumine, 
maryxolvou Aluyes matsp cv- omnibus communi, nec ploratu 
OTATES, OUTE YooKs OUTE AiTalS. nec precibus inter vivos resti- 


AAN amd THY LET piny in’ duyvavoyv tues. Porro a mediocri ad 
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ay 0s ok ash orev oT ee BiAAuocn. 
ey olo dvaauols eo ov- 
Senin xanciv, 


Th por trav Sur ddpwy epies ; 


Electra. 
vibOS COTS Tay 0 olxT puis 
oingopevany ryovewy emiAaber cu 
aAN epee Y a& oToveera aonee 
EVOLS 
a "Iruy aity.”Irvy ohogugerau, 
dovks arutomevas Ards aryrye- 
Aos° 
boo D moet Aco NiBa, 08 8 eywrye 
vein bedy, 
a’ ev Tapw metpaleo 
aie Saxgvers. 
Chorus. 
ovToL ool potver, TEXYOV, 
aK 0 epayy Bporaiv, 
mpos OT! ob Téiy eBoy ef mepiood, 
ols bd0ev ef, nad yore Edvaimos, 
ole Xpucdlewss 
Caer nae} ‘Tpiavaro a, 
Mpumr ee us deny eco ey 4Be, 
dABso5 0 OY & xAgive 
ya mOTE Moxnvatoy 
Oeker au evmar olay A 15 eUgpovi 
Pnpors mordvre ravde yay ’Opéc- 
THY. 
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vehementem : evadis tristitiam 
semperque ingemiscens teip-~ 
sam pessumdas. Cur mihi in- 
toleranda projicis mala e quibus 
nulla est liberatio ? 


Blsoteail 

Infantula! queecunque, paren- 
tibus -misere peremptis eorum 
obliviscitur !—~At Avis illa ge- 
mebunda mentem mihi abri- 
puit, que Itun, semper [tun 
lamentatur—Avis territa Nun- 
cia certe Jovis! Ego quidem 
te, O Niobe miserrima, Deam 
teneo que marmoreo in te 
chro semper ploras! 


Chorus, 

Haud tibi soli mortalium ‘eve- 
nit calamitas ; qua sorte num 
tu pra is qui sunt in edibus, 
abundas quibuscum versaris, 
esque sanguine consors; tali fa- 
to vivit Chrysothemis et Iphi- 
anassa, atque felix ille qui te- 
nera in etate tutus ab his: la- 
tebat molestiis——quem clara 
Mycenarumterra aliquando re- 
cipiet, illum qui divino letoque 
gressu hos ad fines advenit, no- 
bili natum Patre Orestam ! 


Fingit conjectative G. B—us, ut infra videre est, 


NAG fe 


: dhryes oTivw alow mapa Ppevas, 


2 Inve aivey "Iruv bnogugera, 
Gpvig cs’ alonev, EldE0s aryyeAog— 


Horum admirabilium versionem ad literam factam jubdeh eee 
‘Sed Parca mihi gemitu (suo) sensus rapit, que Itun mise- 


rum Itun lamentatur, avis veluti lugemus, veris nuncia!! 


17? 


Prebent nobis Msti omnes, quos autem G, B., ut aliquando | 


videatur, pro nihilo estimat, 
AN gue? 
VOL. XXIX. 


& cOTOVETo apupe oevaas 


Ci Jt. 


NO. LVII G 
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& "Iruy aléyIruv ddoguperas, 
Cpvis aTulomeva Ads ayryedos. 
Inprimis, ait G. B. “ zpage in linguam et metrum peccat”— 
En versum qui Strophicus est e1 ad quem adhesit G. B. Lo- 
quitur Electra. ; 


3 
olda re xa Evvinus Tad’ ov Ti pe, v. 131. 
- Vv v = v ve » w bd v w 





cul suum subjicimus Antistrophicum 
add’ Ewe & oTovdero” cpage Poevas’— 

Hic nil nisi quod aptum et suave sit vidimus. Notemus 
quod et Strophe et Antistrophe versus 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
puri sunt dactylici—Ego quidem non audio in ro “ apape,” cum 
G. B. Amphibrachuy, sed re vera, prout metrum_postulat, 
anapestum. Illud pe ante ¢ge, procul dubio, commune est : 
p litera vel sola vel cum muta conjuncta eadem im syllaba coiens 
communem reddit antecedentem vocalem; teste Homero, qui 
Sophocli quasi deus est. Primo, quoad quantitatis communi- 
tatem rod p litere, habemus hoccine notissimum.—tlliad. E. 
"Ages, “Apes, Bporodrory2, picugove, x. 7. A-  Deinde de litera p 
cum muta conjuncta, 

Zug 0 raul’ wWomaive xara Gpeva nal xara Gumov. 
GAN’ Oye weppnpite nata psver xal nore Juwov. 
Inde plena auctoritate communique regula vocalis natura brevis 
ante ¢p consonantes producitur.—Hoc autem canone fit dpape 
anapestum.—Ergo recte se habet vulgata loci hujus lectio.— 
“< doaee, ait G. B., non alibi extat in sensu rod placuit.”—Ne- 
que in hoc loco; at salvum nihilo minus esse potest vocabulum. 
Attamen, ponamus insincerum esse illud page. Exulet igitur, 
ejusque vice fungatur maga gpévag. At quid de illis aA’ Eué 9 
& otovdeco’ ?~—Nullus extat accusator, nec ipse G. B.— Aptum- 
ne epitheton est crovdecca Philomela? Nemo recusat—Quid 
autem de manuscriptis? Adclamant omnes, atque huic vulgate 
lectioni favent.—Socientur deinde voces aA éué y/ d oroveero” 
cum conjectura B—ana “raged pevas” 
GAN Eu y) of oTovdecTR mapa Ppevas. 

At cum sequentibus conjuncta hec lectio sensu prorsus laborat. 
Nihilominus voces illa tué vy’ & crovdecoe per se ipsas innocue, 
imo et optimz quoad sensum esse videntur, fautoresque ha- 
bent eruditos codicesque omnes; sed male concordant cum ro 
‘* raod Ppevas. —Nempe quia posteriora hec non sunt a So- 
phocle, at potius merum G, B—1i figmentum.—* De literis 
mutatis nihil est quod dicam,” ait G. B.; et sibi consen- 
taneus adjicere poterat, “neque est quod curem de manu- 
scriptis.” Pereant, ait ille, aaa’ gue y’ & crovdero’, et nova apten- 
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tur vocabula ad illud ¢ mop. ppeves.”—Nimirum vir doctus’ 
postquam hance meliorem, ut sibi videbatur, invenerat lectionem’ 
sibi conscius erat, TH “aoape” avulso, sensum a se, quoad ca- 
tera, esse feedatumn, inde in Sophocleani versus efficiem refin- 
gere conatur hec « disjecta membra Poete ?’ 
AAAE pe’ ayes oToven aloe mope Dpevees. 
Sed quid de ta *‘ aAAg 2,” anne differt de TH aAN éué? Prorsus 
nihil—responderet vel infimo ordine puerulus, Qua porro de 
causa hanc veram vulgatamque lectionem de loco deturbat 
B—us? Nempe ad sensum refarciendum quem manu audacis- 
sima corruperat. Nunc de dye quid dicendum? Habentne 
manuscripti? ne unus quidem, Deerat autem nescio quid ad 
barathrum implendum, ingeritque illud miserum aya. Eodem 
modo dibs ayyedoy expellit, et illico corruit, quoad sensum, et 
metrum fortasse, totius versus compages! Sciverat hoc catus 
homo, versus namque debetur dactylicus: et dactylicum re vera 
prestant manuscripti omnes. At miratur G. B. “ quid sibi 
velit ‘ Asds ayyedos ?? nemo hominum satis bene definire potest.” 
Atque ita mehercule quia G. B. et alii, ut opinor, admodum 
pauci, phrasis cujuspiam minus intelligunt sententiam, more ho- 
dierno decretum est ut erul fiat et tpse Zevs! Ad rem redeamus. 
Elidere visum est B—o vocem 4id¢, et substituere ¢id205.—Hoc 
autem facto, et copia data aliis vulgate lectionis vocibus ut sua 
sede fruantur, tale quid nobis exoritur MéAos, 
dgvis aerulomever, ideo” ‘Ayyehos— ! M 

Sane mihi videtur idem accidere iis qui improba manu antiquo- 
rum Scripta deturbant, atque illis qui veritatem minus colunt; 
his enim qui unum duntaxat mendacium edixerint, necesse est 
ut amplius mille acciantur inclientelam!! =~ 

Simili modo, qui nullo jure, nulla manuscriptorum auctoritate 
freti, vel tantillum rodunt ex Antiquorum scriptis, adeo sensum 
metrumve lacerant, ut omnibus pateat Injuria. Haneque iterum 
atque iterum fieri injuriam videmus, usque dum pse auctor totus 
evanuerit; deinde in vicem ejus Imagiunculam quandam_ in 
pompa ducunt. Heec omnia evenire cernimus in G. B—ii alio- 
rumque ipsi similium T Oe BY ‘Epyaornpig. Scilicet tra- 
hitur ad supplicium & dpws d&rvoweva, extunditur autem in dpvs 
ar’ atouey, literis et sono (confiteor) alteri quam simillimum! 
sed Sophoclis sententiz alienissimum., Ego quidem tueor com- 
munem lectionem, primo quod optime manuscripti eam exhi- 
bent, deinde quod omnes, justo titulo viri eruditissimi huc us- 
que eam adprobaverunt.—Mzhi stat lectio communis. Namque 
inesse'loco, de quo agitur, videmus stylum, bene Grecum, et 
Sophocle dignum ; videmus quoque orationem personis aptam, 
contextul consentaneam, intellectuque facilem. B—nz autem 
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lectioni desunt tituli quibus ullo modo hic vir eruditus eam ad- 
probare possit—Communem lectionem dpape nihil in metrum 
offendisse demonstravimus, neque opus est, prout G. B. opina- 
tur, ut deape pro “ placuit” intelligamus ; sed ab aipw aufero, 
arripio, sustollo:—ergo dpape dpéevas est, abstulit vel arripuit 
mentem. 

Grecia lusciniis est regio notissima, quibus de avibus apud 
poeétas frequentissimam ivenimus mentionem. Muhique res 
certa videtur lusciniz aliarumgue avium cantus in prima hujus 
dramatis scena fuisse imitatos. Reprasentabatur quoque Elec- 
‘tra, quasi exierit edibus paternis ; pro foribus autem et sub dio 
hos questus effundebat : 

aA ov pey oy) Argo denveov, 

oruyepay TE yowy & v ay 
Aevoow mandheyyeis cor pooy 
finds, Asvoow 68 708 niece 

ea od"*—rexvorererp” ws andwy, 

emixcondorw, rib De narpooy 

mpd Juptiy inyw mor mpodwvev. 
Siquis animum intendat veros ad affectus sententiasque quibus 
induere personam, hancce Electram, voluit Poéta, ne vocabulum 
quidem e communi lectione amovebit. Insanit illa quodam 
modo lugendo, Guam pulchre autem depingit Tragoedus nos- 
ter hunc animi illius affectum, evocatque sibi in auxilium am- 
plissimas orationis Greece imagines ! Versibus in choricis, de 
quibus nunc agitur, atque in mentione de luscinia et de Niobe 
facta, respicit Electra et in suas fortunas et pristinam gentis 
mythologiam.— Ut dixtmus supra, orovoccoa est epitheton lusci- 
niz notissimum ; hocque dato, veteres respiciebant ad cantum 
hujus avis , modulationemque. subinde murmurantem, ut que 
memor esset, revocaretque Philomele lugubre fatum. Quo 
teste igitur, quove jure, adimere velit G, B. hac epitheton, et 
refingere novam suam ineptissimam que lectionem otdvw alice? 
Pro © aity “Tru,” nobis largitur “* aivov “Iruy,” balbutitque ne- 
scio quid de civoyapoc, aivoaduans, civopopos, aivo-Tapis. Horum 
autem illustrium claudat agmen et ipse aivd-B—og ! 

Quid enim fecit ilud innocuum aiégy? annon verissime dici 
potest de ave illa de qua et ipse Aristoteles scribit, “H 02 addy 
ede wey TUvEN DS Seepas xal voxTas Cexamevte? Detur nihilomi- 
nus B—io ut aivdy "Irvy dici possit de miserulo cujus membra 





* Post voces «uh od, ellipsis est arFw Oorvwy: cexvodérere respicit ad Philo- 
elam priusquam in lusciniam transformata erat; namque, sorore socia, 
Ttan puerulum jugulavit.—Vid. Ovid. Met. lib. vi, 643. 
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dilaniata igne coquit et ipsa mater, ‘Tereoque suo apponit ma- 
rito ! 
Optimo jure nos quoque dicere possimus aivd Xépoxaec!! Tua 
namque membra, simili modo Janiata, nobis apponit hodierna 
crudelitas ! At rem seriam agamus. Maluit Poeta nity scribere, 
nec venit illi in mentem illud admirabile aiviv! Deinde ex dru- 
Couéve Aide, vera et manuscriptorum lectione, extundit G, B. dr 
atousy eideog; aitque “ Perpetuo are veluti sic usurpatur.” 
Quid velit vir doctus per hoc suum ‘ Perpetuo,” ‘ego quidem 
prorsus ignoro 5 sed hoc scio, et omnes, Sophocle lecto, scient, 
huic poéte solemnem et perpetuum esse usum, haud equidem 
are, at ws, pro veluti, utpote, quasi, et similia. Quumque G. 
B. mihi e Sophocle monstraverit unum sae axat exemplum rod 
“ ars,” ego illi alterius, scilicet tot “wes,” facile proferam bis 
mille !— Nune autem, si mihi jonas venia daretur vocabula 
fingendi, faberque fierem ad incudem B—anam, certe dicerem 
illud o& re desde Coriv doopoxAsioy : est igitur merito rejiciendum.— 
Dimisso autem 472 vocabulo, divulsoque a comite suo “aloues,” 
metrum B—io laborat. Hoc fier ‘potest; sed de hac re ne 
simus nimium soliciti, Reddatur ‘ suum cuique,” reddatur 
et suum Sophocli, et Grece pulchritudini proprium. Sit 
nostrum ut colligamus “ Poete disjecta membra.”—-E B—anis 
ar’ avowey bia; redeant, solit 2ut vice fungatur, &a2ruSopéeva 
Aids dyyedros. Vox arvgoudve est loco, et antiquis fortunis 
Philomela, et Electre affectibus, imo et avi luscinie apprime 
idoneus. Hee, d&rufonéve ruvaqué, 1. e, terrore concitata avis 
fugit hominis ccetum et frequentiam, seque abdit in sylvarum 
solitudinem. Duce Homero quoque, est avium terrore avolan- 
tium epitheton, 
Audh 02 perv ahayyy YEXUOV HY oleovay ws, 
Tavroo’ arulonevor, x.T,A.—Odys. x1. 604. 
Jam tandem grandi impingimus offendiculo Aids &yyeaos. Aspi- 
ciamus hunc qui sequitur contextum. 
Electra. 
ous aerulopevee, Ards ayyeros. 
io TAYE cep ooy NisBer, of 0 Bywye view deay 
av ey Tape met pakop 
aiel Beenptiers. 
Aitque paulo infra 
Chorus—(ad Electram,) 
GABb0¢ Oy ck xAcive 
a& mots Muxnvaioy 
beeras edrargitay, Arde ebdpovs 
Biprors pordvre revde yay Ooectay. 
Hic nonne videre est concatenatam quasi sententiam de numine 
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aliquo fortunarum Electra provido? Ponamus autem, casu ali- 
quo, excidisse e textu has voces Aids &yyedos: tanta tamen em- 
phasi in proximo versu effert E lectra, 
ceo eywye veww Gedy, 

ut cuipiam suspectum foret, his verbis auditis, aliquam Teoh 
«© Aids,” mentionem nuperrime esse factam, At “andwy est 
*Hoos ayyedos,” dicunt eruditi quibus displicet communis lectio. 
Hoc autem haud impedit quin avis eadem, casu quodam, et au- 
gurio esset et Asis deyyehos. Mitto G. Baan ad Xenoph. 
Memor. lib, 1, cap. 1.—O 8: oddéy xcuvorepoy clog pepe TOY ain 
Awy, ooos pavrveny vop.itovres, olawvoig Té xpaveces xeub Prpectss xe} 
ove Borois xah Guoricas" odrol Te ye brorapBavoucs Tos Deods dick 
TOUTWY TA Tumhéepovra TONS woe Tevopevors onwclvery. 

Horum sacrorum habita ratione, poterat Electra, vel Lusci- 
niam, vel aliam quampiam avem utpote augurium habere, et, 
justissima appellatione, hanc invocare Asis a&yyeAov. 

Ad hec, erat Electrze cum ave illa maxima fortunarum com- 
munitas. A sororis marito vi stuprata, horrendi hujus adultern 
una cum sorore vindex fuit Philomela. A matre adultera, et 
scelere AMgisthi, patrem amisit Electra, et ipso temporis articulo 
quo cum Choro colloquebatur, scelerum horum brevi se vindi- 
cem esse futuram, fratre adjutante, sperabat: Quamobrem, lu- 
gubri cantu audito, omne ut faustum accepit Electra, divinam- 
que quasi nunciam invocat Lusciniam, prisca forma et fortuna 
stb sociam.—Porro quidnam nunciare Electre possumus effin- 
gere Lusciniam ? Scilicet, omine accepto, et revocata Philomele 
fortuna, illa animo effingere poterat, quasi modulo suo talia ver- 
ba obmurmuraret avis: “ Ego tibi a Jove nuncia sum. Quem- 
admodum olim ego, dum humana forma vivebam, mihi ipsi 
sororique carissime injuriam mariti ejus adulterio factam, par- 
ticipe illa sorore, ulta sum, ita tu, fratre tuo adjuvante, meoque 
proposito exemplo, patris delectissimi necem, impia matre alla- 
tam, ulciscaris.” 

Exinde nobis liquida fit Chori sententia dicentis 
we ov 

Oeketau cdma piday, Ards eUD Ov 

Bywars pordvre tay ds you "Operray. 
Scriptorum antiquorum plerique sibi Ipsl beep isstine: sunt inter- 
pretes, 40s euppovt Bywars x. T. A. gemina est TH “ A1d¢g ay- 
yedos,” et altera alteram tuetur explicatque lectionem, Nam 
$1 A105 evgpou Byyars appropinquabat Orestes, sorori comes 
futurus 10 paternz necis ultionem ; parl ratione J10¢ dryryedos 
vel augurio, vel alio quovis modo, hac annunciare poterat, Fit 
autem plenissima harum lectionam concinnitas adjecta ad Nio- 
ben apostrophe : 
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8 8 tywys veww Dedy. 
Divina nempe avis erat que pietati sue consulere, Electre 
videbatur: divino quoque gressu venturus erat Orestes: Dea 
denique Niobe erat.—Quam ob causam? Ob tenerum procul- 
dubio, ut Electra opinabatur, in filiosamorem: quibus amissis, 
mater illa plissima. 








by TaGu meTpalw 
ciel Saxpdes. 
At deme illud Aid¢ ayyedos, et, ego non dubito affirmare, statim 
corruperis lectionis integritatem. 
AAAK fe ayes oTovw alow mapa Gpevas, 

ut emendat G. B.— Hic notare cogor sermonis ambigui- 
tatem. ‘Parca me gemitu rapit.” Anne gemit Parca? & 
“Irov aivoy “Irvy 6Aoupercu,—preeunte aica vocabulo, articulus 
ille 4 (si quidem antique Grammatices veras habemus ‘lectiones) 
ad aicaw jure referendum est; indeque nobis alius exoritur so- 
loecismus. Parca (i. e. aicw) luget Itun, miserum Itun! “Are, 
pro veluti, otiatur et redundat, nam re vera audiebat Electra 
lusciniam: sed hac vox are pro “ veluti” Sophocli est alienis- 
sima.— Afouev! “Alay, 7d orévev,” ait G. B. “ auctore Bekke- 
ro ;’—quod ego (pace tanti jhominis) multum dubito ; at rem 
ita se habere concedamus ; a Comey, etiam Pro oTéveiy, OMnINO 
otiatur et TavTohoyes cum precedenti ordyp. “* Postremo 
(ait) G. B.) eitveos ayyedos amice convenit cum dicto Pub. Syri 

‘avis exul hyemis titulus tepidi temporis,’ etenim eldog vel fog 
est tempus estivum.” Sed ‘ tempus tepidum” est verni tem- 
poris epitheton, Quam amice convenit, ut ait G. B., ver- 
num tempus cum tempore estivo!! dre x poe Neipsos ater! ! 
Sed nusquam Luscinia, ut estivi temporis, ut ¢ide0s, id 
est xavmartos peonuBpivod u ayyeros, (que res cum bis mille 
avibus communis est) at verni temporis avis celebratur. Prea- 
terea, infelix hoc “ eide0s” myyehos prava positiove adeo detor- 
quetur, ut Electra se ipsam eles ayyeAov nuncupasse videatur ; 
hoc modo HM Ques currit B—ana sententia : 

Gpvic cer” akomev, eldeos ayyedos" 
Avis veluti lugemus caloris meridiani nuncia ! 
J. W. 
Dabam Liverpoolu, Septemb, 1823. 
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"AXSMAXIOY SXOAINN EIS TA ?HOIKA TOY 
-APISTOTEAOTS ’EWITOMH. 


E Codd. MSS. Grace primus edidit H. Hass, Sta- 


tuarum antiquarum Dresde publicus Custos. 





No. II.—[Concluded from No. LV I.] 


Ap librum secund. Ethicorum Nicom. P. a. et P. b. sine titulo. 
VR. a. fol. 61. b. VB. 111 b. FI. a. cig 76 6. ’Apiororéa. 
Hoixav, idem FI. b. fol. 362 b. Omnes ita ordiuntur:  Airrijs 
08 Tihs dpering ovens nabamep eipnxamev, emeidy tis Puxiis duo pépy 
gigh, TO pay Advyov eyo, TOO ov, VitTy xal H apeTy— 

Nic, u, 1. P. a. fol..32 a.. VB.f. 111 b. 

P. b. fol. 28a. Fl. b. 362 b. 

“4 vet Oé iAoy Yevnras was Anyet er) magary/iver Gas duce, Orceiperoy 
mucayos TO Pure. Duce yap Asyetasunapyesy, oo ash cuvuT apy, 
oloy Guo: wav TO Bapd xarw héperdas xal 7d xovgoyv dvm* nab eTepoy 
Of Tedmoy AtyeTas Duos xal 0 EE apyiis wy cuvumcpryes, amd 8 Tivos 
xXpovou maparyiverces’ ws eal TO wAsioToy pundev Hudv moAumparynovouy- 
soy ponte Os eDoug pyre Sik! Oiacxadrias, olov dddvrwy dors xceh yevel~ 
wy, cAAcs OF Adyerou Puce, Ob emidextixol Ermey. OUTWS nal Ta evey= 
Tia TH avTad yivovtas Pvoes, oloy voros xad Syreia TH DextTinD Comers. 
ers 08 Ayer Gdoes mpds & PAAAOY TO SexTIKOY mepuHE xext Tpos 0 
Eyer amd Tis Gvoews addomas waAAoV. oUTwWs OF nal H dyrelce prey 
Guee, 1 08 voros Tapa ducw yiveras orépyols Tis OUTa Tis Uyielas.? 

Ad 1, ii. c. 3. Commentarius, cujus versio Latina legitur 
partim apud Felicianum p. 42. (ed. Paris.) 

j ptlal MRE He | 
VR. a. fol. 736. 
V.b.f. 114 b. 

Fl. b. f. 368 a. 

“ Teoh fdovas 08 nal Avmas eotly H apery.” od ToUTO Adywy Ori Sid 
ToUTO eat) mepl Hooves xual Admecc, eresdy AxoAroubovor Tuis xaAcic 
évepryshais ab ém adtas yooval. aAAA ToUTO pév onusiov BWero ray 
cpetdyv. eixdtng Of kxodovdely AsyeTas Tals XaAcIS eveoryelais Tas em 
adraic? Adovacs. *Emeidy mept doves xab Admas gorly 4 Abixy Apert, 
Tis yap aitis ear) nab meph Hooves xak Avmas elves td mpooynxoy PET oov 
a re 

1 Car. dia FI. b. 


* Desinit in his verbis Fl. b. monens in marg. ete névte QbAAM eUpHoHE +d 
ixoxevev: leguntur reliqua f, 368. recto. 3 P. a. adr. 
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ctigoupevay TaY Hoovwy xab THY moveny xab axorovbeiy 7 Tetks evepryelaus 
aureis THY ibovjy. “Arophgsis 8 av ris mes earl meph Wdovas nae) 
Admets 7 ffir} apeTn. ou 4p Oy i Dveevoyr iie7° airy yap edvepov wg 
oux eoTs meph doves reel Abas. 4 08 bax) mos ay ely meek Hooves xab 
Abas § dparye omep Oprycvee, xocldemep dy E708 ap, THY ab ayrneqy 
eyes ep avrovs, THY be Texrovieyy mp) mersxdy I molovee ark To 
aA doyave, 1 pardov coomep Smonelwevoy xo vAqy. oy Tpomoy H peey 
pourwey meph bart eorly, n Oe yemper glee sph peryebos. "Opyavoy 
poev ouy THs apering * paver? Ty ndovyy nab THY Avmny oum eUAoyoy. @ an 
ovdey yap Npyrar auras ws éprycvaic.3 pa Adoy 0&8 @osmev eivots TIS 
apeTing brronslsvat ouTws, wg v7 pouginy Te per. THY y2e evEpry stay 
moses* te weel te TH mead xol Tas mpaibeis nal THY ToUrooy oupnmerolay, 
xed cep pour by mepk To BeAy Tay ovY bmoxeysevany goth nak VANS 
Aoyov ENOvT coy Te may. od povoy 08 Ta adn a womeEp eporey, arnra ree 
ai mpakeis, Emre} 2p meyers mabes emerat Hdovn xab Avmy, bomep 
moosrbaiy epél, eindrwg meph ydovas xab Admag eorly H Hlixy aoery 
wong Omonsiusver, 

“Abioy xal oir Sariioos 8 ming AeyeT ees, neve weaves ererbas yoovny 
xah Admny 5 5 eyo wey yap nyjoavro Yevinccor cer ot elvas O00 Tavira mein 
xaTa Toy “ApiororeAyy, ouTws b yevinc, worte _ Daagebo Baus? 0 yey 
mabos eis O00 maby, wovjy reel ddmny, Ta Oe anon TAVT CL mdb els 
yoovny dvderyer vous xo Admny. oloy Opyiy pea xa poBov sig Avmyy, 
Qapoos b3 als adoviy. THY oe emidupaiay xowdy Tt eivees Ex Avis need 
ndoviis: Kura wav yep tiv evdeiay Adan mageoTh TH emilupotives, xara 
0 Tyy 2Amida ydovh. 

Tunc pergit fol. 38a. P.a., VR.a.74b.V.b. 116.a. 410 reipdive 
Tab Ties Aeysw al elyas adra yey pnd THY mparny Bralgerw cay mado 
ig TOUTO Elva’ HAAR Toy “ApiororeAyy Aayew, mepemen Goes aura TOs 
madersy ourms, wg TY ped trysele morpemen ce ” eb pote, Ti 2e yoru n 
Boronic. emionemTeoy Os mph ToUTwy’ eyes 08 7 emidupta, d donee eipy- 
Tob wiki tive ‘doviis nah Avans nal o bunds. Kai 20 auras Soxer pred 
ndOvHS vyiver Bee xouk Aumins® OyAor de xe “Opnpos eyo, $ 

More TOAY yAuxioy perros? xorTorhesBou.v010 
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' roevrny addit V. b. 2 Pravet V. b. .. votre. 3. V. b. mapa. 
w 
4 V.b. Teupeee 5 —)ovpn— V. b. 6 «a Vib. 
8 aA 
7 WV. db. x08? txaorey, Deest 4 P. a. 
9 VR. a, 4 ths dori Fo mepl chm Tin, 1 BIBD. 
1 «ivy V.b. " Alterum rig omissum in Paris, 


12 VW. b, dyvonoes, 13 Addunt geatruy VR. a. V.b. F, a, 
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Tos" ene} év wept Th nal ey tiv oloy ef eeryvole’ mph tive. mparrele ei yep 
Tov vioy oinbels TOAEHIOY elves cemonrelyor” meph Ov y mpakis3 nyvonos. 
duvaroy ouy eos Poevens TO ev Tivs TOTW emoakey cuyvowny,* olov ey iep@. 
oux oie be él TOUTO Pepe, pavepov o zoras | OAbyov voregoy— TOUTO 
be tiv, OTay ayvoj THs a) Bpryevoy. ayvoes 7p a emoacey, mids § 

elev. eBans” peev yap Tis TO bogu é ek TOV TAHT IOY, wg Eo PoLipanevoy, 
zrabe & aroy Aero wnpsevoy. xa Bars peey Tig obs nloongly, nv 03? 
Ailos. 75 08 Evence Tivos ef HAAOU fev Evexce mpagers, aAro 8 amoBaly,® 
oly ws TO Peepperxoy bods emt owrnple ceyvonoas Ors Bavecinov? ny. 
nel emt owrnole pay emaioe Toy egeoTyxore & eaurob, We aveviy. ab 
zhae 0 demoncrelvens oux ext ToUTH maloas. 7b 08 mag el avTOS we TO 
Hpepuce mockewy" emaioe 08 : og obpiis, womep of YopveeSopevor. 

Teg movta on TUTE dyow™™ THS TOIAUTHS fyvolas ourns ey- Tati 
xabenaora ™ mpacers [ravre pey Eris ovbels dy eeyvonoese, TouTeo THY 
ov oupBngerat TOTE ayvor avroy. xab th mparres xah ey tiv modr~ 
TEs nal was Hal THAAM. ETS Oe E Eautoy él oy TOU Ely pouivepuevos. ey 0é 
Th AVOYTas adr oy ovdEY xaIyOY. xeth |"4 6 ToUTMY Th -dryvonoras, oeminy 
Sones memornnevets xc paruaree, prov, & ey Tos HU QIOT ETON. _mupuara~ 
To o elves Soxel ey w i mpaets xo} Td 00 evenct. Ors OF 7d ob Evence xU- 
pibrardy zoriv ayt6 TH a yvole, OnAov. xupiororoy yap ev TH cryvoeiv 

017 parvorc daiy Ts elves ay cry vobey. rors 378 70 ob Evend. OT ay | 
yee alyytal tig AAAoU pey Evexev moacas oloy aeyebod xh BPEAILOU 
TOU ToLOUT OY, O10 xeel Of Amororyoupevos *9 ex} ToUTO PaMoTe eidbaci 
mor ngetry sly riy moocipec 20 wUT OY akioovres eferaCew. xa Thvos eye~ 
xev emoagey, morepee THOU, Bovrdmevos ¥ 7 CMONT EWE. oxedov yep xa 
THAR maVE Oy ta OP aryvouay ec robro covderyer ce (xeck yp @ 70 Th 
empaey 2 cryvonoas elg TOUTO avaysh,*? ) ooy er4 ekemerey aurov Abyoure 
Thos evexey EAgyev, TOTEQOY vv efayryelay TA puotixd ov. GAN 


GAAO Th ASO eAabey aearyryelAas.— 
Pe ae PBs 
VR. a. 161 a. 
V-b. 143 b, 
Fl. a. et b. 367 b. 





amoxtetye: V. b. 


1 WV. b. &yvonn. a 3 
3 P.a, addunt torw, VR. a in textu quoque. 4V.b. et VR. a. dyverty. 
3 Poa Wee Osa, EBaarnre. 7 $€ omiss. in Par. 
8 P. a. drontintvn V. b. et VR. a. in marg. anoBaine 9 Baveotpov En Ue 
10 V.b, dvavidn VR. a, dvorrndy. in marg, dvavidn ti PIB. i tows 82 4 AEG necAre 
pfuelts soli V. b. et F. a, * V. be xadénacroy. 
3 VR. a. in marg. dyuvnew n Pipa. 14 Uncis inclusa om. VY. b. 
13 gyoly soli VR. a. et V. b. 16 2y om. a VR. a. 7 Powe 


18 Sic WR. a. in marg. P. a. 0d code 25, 
19 Sic VR, Ary Vv. yee is a. ?; a. GQTMONE 00 ° 
6 
20 P earl a a V. bs dvayn 
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"Aowuclou didrorodou Tropvhwc elo TO OATH Toy Hbix. "Ap. 

Incipit: Aéyomey 83 éF%s meph eAeudepsdryros ews xal Tals bdcerw 
UmepBarrgiv x. 7. A, 

“i PbS 97 a. 
Fl. b. 370 a. 

Ad verba textus, Odx ev ry Suess Oe etvas THY aralover, arr’ by 
™) mpoaiger ss zAgye BY xo ev ois ‘Tomixois® xe} ¢ = aAAOLS AbyaIs, ors 
oux eioly ai Odvapers pextal, &Ar’ ai mpocuperes.” 

P.b. 97 b. 

Kadovras 83 of eupudmos ebrpameos, maibovres & ARON OT EVO» 
Ibid. 98 a. 
De Baporoyorg loquens: 

"Evexey ds Tou yerwros xbvEIV, OD0EVOS Gelder oure dlAou our’ ey- 
bpoi. éviore Os ovde Tay bewy nabdensp of Tis maralas xwpwdias. Und 
Yap Buporoyias odds tov Vewv dmelyovro. 


Ibid. 81 a. 
Aidmep xab "Ap. Bavavoiay xoAEh THY TopaxeipeVny xanbey Ty jeeryoe~ 
Aompemete a 7 Oe Dewpeiy TIS xupling rorhoupevys EMITTH LNG 


Tas yee Dewonrincs auplang emOTH wets dvomctaov. x EMIT TH LOVEE ays 
Tov Texviryy’ TAVTOS yap Texyirov TO mpenoy Dewgiiorcs & EXAOTOY egyov" 
oloy THUTOTOLOY, TO moudl teppuatov imddnpct, xo Vpapews eldéves olov 
Béi tov Howa yeyonpbas. H rdov iDiworyy } Tov pomevov y Toy Aumovpe- 
voy x. T. Ar. 

Ibid. 81 b. 

“H yae dexpiBoroy tee pxpompeny, amd oe THs tons dyot Samavys roy 
peyahompeny peeve TOMmoey 76 epyov. olov ei dé01 xatacxevacacbal Ts 
adroy Ti marr pib Taravray exarov—ovx) TOIT oh. pixpoy wev, ToAU- 
xeuoov 83 y y woAuTeAay Aidwy Tia, OUx Zork yp MOLxIAwS TOMmOuVT ce 
oupbions F } Tpuaparydoss  aAAoIg Tigh TosovToss Alors Bouyd Ts dmodei- 
Eas epyov. 

P.c. 123 a 
VR. b. 77. 

V.b. 176 a, 
Fl..a. 369 a. 

Kal yap 6 Emieixys Ore yupevees boy xah movoov ® melpao era Tage 
oxevabery® AUTH len nab Ta Bpcpcree : xab Ta wore. day 83 émiAaBy ° 
Lenngecvenye ces TAS Mop ag nevars Davros xael emiporyot, olov ws Os Sie ee 
pevos © xa Ous Hoovijs &1 EVEXAK penn averwevor, Ons TAA Tiwowy? 7 ba- 





' Post Tomxorc P. b. lacunam habet, Verba xel év wdrrote Aoy. Solus FI. b. 


2 P.b. mpoasp.. .. 3 Addunt xe. roywy V. b. et Fl. a. 
6» 

4 Mapua Xevareres V. b. 5 emtBraw V.b. 

6 VR. b, sic adeSrAawusvor, V. b. et Fl. as reranpwpcivor. 7 alvovers P. cc. 
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yoow 7 THY or ep pobia tory HOovny napmeaovTat,! oie es TO a every 
AAO ep ols yalpouos, Tare mosoior, TO oe eae é eTSpov,” TO minre ioe- 
oben pare Avmeio ba, TOADS Aumnpoy xal To Boxset 7 ” Kpariary UT oD: 
elvots XOTAT TAT Is. 60¢ gnyot ce aryervoy elves ToUTO Oat Hy 
uo yee adel movers 70 iioy, domep © aah 0} QuowdAoyos Agyoursy. [6 
yep ’Avakaryooas zAeyev cel mover TO Sov? diet ray |® aiotnoewy. 
Tata = ody ws ouynareabemel vos? reyes, arn ioropav’ émel odx e00~ 
xet* adrois|'* cet ev mov elven to Cov. xal tov’ Avakaydouy ail Tid— 
Tas'* 6 Oedgpacros] 13 dy * Hsxots, Aeyoy OT! eFerutivel ndovm Admny, iy 
éyavTiov, oloy fil 14 a0 Tou mively > Thy ard TOU Onley. nah H Tuxou- 
ee a Arh avy ay ely loupe wore '® 2 eviote meivay éFercvves roth 
Axo%s HOovy, orav dopmariw h aAAos Tioly axovopaciy SiaGegdvTms yab- 
pwpeev.t7 

Codex VR. a. desinit in |. iy. pergit vero textus in Cod. 
VR. b. titulum ferenti, “Acwaciov tod gidooddov cis ta "HOinc, 
indipienti : 

Oors Bibpoy xoLAwS iBepevov 3 Atos dic DiAlou x2GH A Beviov. Aeye 
(sic) Oe TOV Meyahorgeny Teph THVT paAdoy Damouven o oon mohurepoviet 
Toy epywy oloy vaous, Geods, xual Teyvay avacxevac xal GAAR TA TOAD 
TH OMEP MOvid BOTIVR : 

13 a. 
VR. b. (locus mutilus :) 

—rtoy 8: peyaroryur ov xe ws arn iis girsrodoy AcAnis TavTee 
OAD arroy, ws 0 Tdarwy gnoly ey TH Ocairyre 3 7% O8 ey 7) Qararry 
XOEI5. GAN’ ovde mep) aurov Aeyeh Thveg ouv ai Tou payaroixov 
Opsrtas xe Advyor eres avipdmav adt@ (sic) Adyos odx cory 5 

Ad |. vir. 

Pariss. Romani (V. b. p. 357 b. et VR. b. p. 30 b. anida-. 
Aos) et Florentini (FI. b. 397 b.) omnes. 

‘Aomactos & es TO nTe Tay “Apioror. "Hoinay, Nixopcnou, ov. mar’ ap 
Kas, AAN amd pérov, Grd TOU pyTov, TOU oUTwos OietsOvTOS. OTE ev 





' xaprwowrree V.b, 2 randéregoy P. ce 


3 alen xad elvar xaracr. P.c. aden elves x, Fl. a. 
“9 

+ aaryiv0s tivat ouTog SHAoy. THv >. VR. Db, peeriesyen elves movel V.»d., Fl..a, 
5 woyet sic P.c. _ we &6 P.c. ws solum V. b. 
7 al dovery ra Cow V. b. ‘s Uncis inclusa desunt Cod. P. c. 
9 cuynarariGenivos Fl. a. 1° oty 2diwxes Fl. a. 

" Caret uncis inclusis P. c. 

‘2 Sic Fl. a. VR. b, in marg. Yows airierare 4 8? BIBD. eet prover a. 

‘3 [| Lacunam Cod. P. indicant. '4 [ ] Lacuna P. c. of Fl. a. et V. b.. 
c 
‘> Textus est Codd. Fl. a. et V. b. dmonivyay est P. c.—-VR. b. ad wives et in 
marg. &71o xei 4 wAAH Pir. 

16 cer: P.c. | '7 yelpouey P. c. 
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ouy dxpacia xa none gor} p.ovov mept dmep anorkarin xab cu= 
Podcuyy. 

P. a. 120 a. 

P. b. 104 b. 

VR. b. 37. V. b. 361. 

Od yap eb Ths UmepPBaddous coy adryndoveny aera ) Avmey bauvwa- 
TOV, AAAS ouyyvapns aEsov. oioy at Ths domep 6° mapa Ta Oeobexry 
Pidouryrns* Umno THs ex ews mercepwevos upimrewy BovAduevos Tods meok 
Toy NeowrdAzpoy, Heel ev TIVOS boeX Es, vorepoy 03 ox Omope- 
veny 76 pevyelos TOY aay nbova PaavEpos | 3 yiveraes, Toy auToy 8 
Tpomoy eionyayey abroy xab AoPoxrys xeeh Aiayiros" goes 02 xal Be 
Kaprivos eioctyely Toy Kepxsover § dyrrowsvoy imo meyaroy ‘doviny. ov- 
TOs wey ouv oux io} pochornor AAN sh Ths moos as of morro} ob ddyavras 
Tas Admas avr ex sty, AAN HTTavTas, bpalors Oe4 ¢ eet xa} ep 5 Hovis 
a...[ovd yap éh iris ® ws Oedppacros reyes [yuo] 7eevos THs a Bpo- 
clas ® ensues auras, peupec bas aE 0¥. [arr el Tis THodpws Hrrares 
TOY HOovdyY ws OF MOAAOI. 19 @ oixe Os 6 "Ap. to Bevodavrou’? cup Bay mo 
paderypc Theclas trav bro Hoovns oodpas arrybevreny, Hab TUYyyva- 
pens abiwv. wel pev yp TOAAOU HATATY OY TOV YerwTa TedcuTaY 
aenayracey, omeo xal Ado cumBaives. 

Psas 125. bi 
V.b. 365 a. 
VR. b. 47. 
(Comm. Ald. f. 119 b. 50. Fel. 163 b. in fine.) 

Olov wis év Ta Pidouryry TO Ropoxrcous. dverreloby tt pay ye 
uno TOU "Obuos sing Ta Pevdy Aéyew moos Tov Didouryryy, odx eumeves 
oe xaipov xal Hodmevos TH yy pedderIas. 

VB. b. 567. 

—Oixeia ro momar ine H mph Hdovijs neck Avmns Bewgia’ evions prev oy 
boxes pendepetce Adov} elves aeyadoy’ Hs Boks gaol xa “Avticbevy yeyo- 
veveul.— 

Wa, 138: a, 
V. b. 372: 
VR. b. f. 68. 
Ng yap Sredorrmos Zreye, 00 cup Baivesr 4 Guoss. ros 08 Ado Ayer 
ry deikiv, 7) Ta OvtTs ZAvEe TOV Adyov THY PurxdvTwY pi} Elva ayadoy Thy 
yOovnv. ov mev yap adropxws EAve Adyov, Td evavTiov xaxw ayabdy. 





1 P.a. et P. b. 4. 2 VR. a., Fl. a. et P. a. et P. b. Diroxrhrw, 
3 pavepws Fl. b. 4 3: solus V. b 

5 imi ndov. P, a, 6 Uncis ince om. P. a. et P. b, 

7 Lacuna in textu Par. 8 auBpootnc P 9 Lac, in Par. 


10 Zeyopavrov FI, b, Euvepayvrw Fl. a. VR. a 3 Guyopevrs VR. a, 


" ayentiodeat P. a 
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evavT oy bet ty Admy, Hax@ ovr, "00v%. ayabov apo, XAOND) yep ou 
peovoy TO deyaiboy 2 évaytiov, GARD xed 7b Kanoy, as TH bpaodryn od pOvoy 
4 avipstee [Evaveioy, ceyeddov ovoa |,” aArAAA xal xaKoY, i CesAice. biomep 
ws evavTin TOU AboavTOS avTa eivas opbars Gels, poy povoy duryeeov elvets 
TO ROX eve boy, AaAAd Hal xoxdy, EiTH mpooeruBe THY ‘eoviy py elves 
XAXOV. z& ay edrdryens ouaroyitercu viv ‘dovny ceryaioy eivas, 6 08 emt 
TAT W elpnxev. ou yp ay gain Tis elves THY doviy TA Agyep adrny 
ouvamréoy 3 ev @ ebanmr cs. ux zor Of xeexdy H Hoovn’ ToUTO yap ov- 
vexist wae AV oe GAIN. TO pa x UXxOY elvan idovyy. “6 88 pera To 
Tx Aoyos” Bois Aéyeo bau mos Tovs wen dacnovTas TAOS elvce THY 
HBounv pyde 70 a pioroy. dior eiok Tives “dover paiirces, olov ab Tay 
AKOMATT UY. doov yao emt Toure TO doy” éorl tives ydovyv. ... ° 
ny sito A Lak TOS apictov xab TouToy TH edaupovic. arArAa mos TOS 
ore bemmvivras 2 vig rayra’ Ona ye xwAves!? Pavrwy nBovaov ourwy, 
give Tia 7 Bovny TO agra roy TOY ) avi peor iveny ceyotticny. cbomep xoh** 
emioT hey Tis éors ” apiory Tov OvTwY, olov y Tobia. xaiTos moAAGY 
Tixvav' datawy ovowy, ciov Tay Bavatowy, havarwy de oly ws xaxdyv 
exouareoy, GAN ws atedcav'3 xal’* wndenlos omouding abiov, a oe sad 
emipepes "5 adra?® Cokevey & ey arndes Rechccare 76 peyioroy ath *? 
a pioroy THY Doviy. Aeyes yep iors 0678 xat devexry/neclng Af epee 
elves, OnAovors*° THY ndovay. TO Os aigerdraray Ts émk rede? cor 
TOU Aoyou, xe Tuvyryogerr os” TO . OY, TAVT OY aiperdororoy*s elves 
tyv24 yoovny Asyovray" use yee exaorns ews iol Tives avepryeiau®” 
avELTOoITT OL, Oloy al THY aploTwY oray éy mponryoupsevors nok aiperois 
ylyavras, pendevds eumotiovrasr. xal got y evdamovia 4 marwy THY 
ELewy, TOUTETTI TuV dpeTa@v, Evioyeln % TIVOS aUTaY dvEeumModIOTOS, olO¥ 





' V.b. sine 83, tiv Avan xexoy oyrt, sic. 2 Uncis inclusa soli V, b. et Fl. b. 
3 In Cod. Fl. a, et in P. a. per compendium sic scriptum mbe5 
4 VR. b. in marg. % d IBA, sone? obderd ix ty ZAAtLty. Nulla desunt in Fi. b. 


5 govrw réyw Fl. a. 6 Lacuna in omn. Codd. 7 Lacuna iterum. 
8 ro sine accentu FI. a. 9 dvicrarat P.a. et P. b. 
1° ch nai xorver V. b. Ave, 4 RiPd, in marg. " Addunt 4 PP. 


* P. a. —ypwy et prima syllaba deficiente. Fl. a, et VR. b. aicypay in textu, 
notante altero in margine, TEN VOY | i Ripa. 
13 P.a., VR. b. et Fl. b. edrenay. 4 xed om. PP. 
15 Addunt Thy a post émipéper VR. bey V.b., Fl. a. 

7© PP. ..cw, VR. b. dyzw sine accentu; V. b. dy rw oka ?v dAnBet. 
17 Om. xed PP. 18 Om. 3 P. a. et VR. b. 
‘9 advayxatoy P. a. 29 Om. dyrovere P. a. et textus VR. b. 

71 Sic VR. b. in marg. Textus omn. librorum é7szeas. 
22 cuymyopst tL Fl. a.et VR. b. P. a. ze, 


Un % 
Tw 


73 Fl. b. sic afgerw 24 Om. cny P. a. et textus VR. b. 


T 
75 éyev addunt V. b. et Fl. a. et Fl. b. 26 ivipyeiey Fl. a. 
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Tis ooplas. raurov b8 rouTw xal y* ydovy. ‘bvepyeia yap camodedorees * 
Tis HATH pow FEews, dveundbioros, pavepoy ws ay ein Tis dovy 7 
aptoroy xal TEAROTATOY TOV ayalary. gi ures jBruye dadrwy ou- 
ow ndovaiv.3 errs 0 ws Pues TA éENS Tis Ppaaews lowe 4 avoury— 
xasoy aigerwraryy elves vy yoovny, eimeg éxaotys skews xah? 

a? eb Sid pay ody TOUT oDy Coxe Tadray dmogaiver bce THY OC 
ay xeuk THY ‘Porgy. OU pny ouTws ener aAra, mos TOUS Aeyoy- 
Tas yeveoy elves 7 padres Twas Toy cyotlioy, as xab Ov aro 70 
al elves a) deryocday 7 emiyiverat xal Smiverpel evddEns, ws evov® adryy 
TO a pioroy Aeyely. emel éy ye TONS Nixopanesiors evbev? OssiAexrour xat 
mpl Hoovers ° ApiororeAns cadws slpnuey, adryy'° Een elvan Tauroy*! TH 
evdcupovir, ara  mapaxodoubely bbe TOIS Oxpecetors THY wpe. ee 
Téov OF TOU py elvees Tour’ * Gaga sens. altt aAN Evtypov, 0 013 dy TH 
Soh test Aeyen's meph ndovijs 1° ws vdeo m=0h THS17 adTHS dieiAeAe= 
ypevou, 18 mAny ite Eddnpou tatt& éoriv, cire “Apsotoréaous evdokus 
elpyT as. 

VR. b. desinit in Comm. 1. vit., omisso octavi libri Com- 
mentario, fol. 79. (V. b. 377 a.) 

‘H'9 48ovn pararov ev npepia.. +. avopla torly ev xlvnoes. yap 
5077) 20 xal aAnfectary ‘borg TD whe extras exovrk xa aiel mepl aly 
Toy XaAAIoT omy *! Dewplay é evepryouvTs, 0 88 Aeyougs ede per arBorry ™ 
maYT OY, rund, meol Tig movnoias xah edweTaBorns*3 guce*+ Agyoucs. 
Tory 0s 4 PlxpTy. 

Cod. Fl.a. habet "Acmaciov eis 70 O tay Apior. ’Hbixciv Nixopa- 
xelwv (Fl. b. 399 b.) 

Incipit : Mera 25 82 retire OF mepl didlas? Ews To AavodvovTas ws 
Ex ough adroig.® 

Desinit: TO émupxely Xal OV omoUdATTOV xa) meol iy TOUTWY, TAdE 
pos eiontas: f, 401 a. 





' Car. nV. b. et Fl. b. 2 gmodiderar PP. 
3 Quanquam prave sunt voluptates Felic. 
4 Addunt 3: VR. b., V. b. et Florentini, 


5 Om. xa) Fl. a, © cas VR. b. 7 reyeBey PP. 
8 P. b. 2. 9 P.b. %9a V. b. EF 

1° Pf. a., Fl. a. et VR. b. adray, Nt tautoy VR. b., Fl. a. 
12 gover’ PP. 13 <§ P.b., V.b., Fl. a. et Fl. b. 

14 Tndicant lacunam soli P. b. et Fl. b. 4 neyany VR. b., V. b. et Fl. b. 
16 jdovac 4 BLAr. in marg. VR. b. 17 Addit solus I'l, a. 
88 Syesreyuivov P, b., V. b. et Florr. '9 Addit V. b. 0:6 xai 4 74. 


2° Omissum in Cod. VR. b., nullo spatio relicto ; in marg. fic’. 
2) xarriccny VR, b. in marg. HUANG 
22 VR. b. pesaforiy. V.b. et P. a. peta hory. 
23 Textus VR. b. sbjsetaBonou, V.b. eiuetaBonitece 
24 VR. b. ou 4 Bipr. nel tows yeypamras preriee GENRE [iy PUT 
25 File a. perigtte © Fl, b, iavroic. 


118 Notice of Millingen’s 


Sequitur in FI, b. f. 370 a., post Commentarium 1. 11. 
Aspasio tributum—qui desimit verbis: si yév ovv TobTm Paiveras 
to oxdypae wecov ti. Deinde Michaelis Ephesii Scholia Jeguntur, 
ine Ethicor, 





NOTICE OF , 
PEINTURES ANTIQUES ET INEDITES 
DE VASES GRECS, tirées de diver ses collections, 


avec des explications, par J. V. MituinGEen. Folio. 
Rome. Pr. 71. 7s. 





Accorpinc to our intention declared in the account of Mr. 
Millingen’s English work, (see Classical Journal, No, Lv. p. : 
144.), we shall here describe that splendid French volume which 
the same learned author published at Rome under the title above 
mentioned; a folio of considerable size, beautifully printed, and 
illustrated with sixty-three plates. Sixty of these exhibit the 
paintings found on various Greek, or, as they are often improperly 
called, Etruscan, vases; and three plates represent the different 
forms of those vases. All the paintings have hitherto been unedit- 
ed, with the exception of two ; which were so inaccurately copied 
in former engravings, that their subjects could not be ascer- 
tained. Notwithstanding the great variety of designs compre- 
hended in so many plates, and the impossibility of remarking, 
within our limits, the very minute details, we shall endeavor to 
gratify antiquarian and classical readers by indicating, though 
briefly, the principal subject of each painting. | 

But we must previously notice the Introduction (occupying 
thirteen pages), in which Mr. Millingen most ingeniously traces 
the history of earthen vases. He observes that they were in ° 
general use among the Greeks until Alexander’s time, when, 
luxury having been introduced, silver, gold, and even more pre- 
cious materials superseded clay in the formation of vases. He 
describes the various purposes, civil and religious, to which the 
ancients applied their earthen vases ; these, originally, were not 
colored ; they were painted black, and subsequently, as the arts 
improved, were ornamented with figures. That monuments of 
brass or of marble should have disappeared, while vases of so frail 
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a substance as clay should be found at the present day in con- 
_ siderable numbers, our learned author ascribes to the custom of 
placing these with the dead, whose tombs were preserved from 
violation by a feeling of religious respect. He divides the vases 
into seven grand classes, according to the subject of their paint- 
ings: 1. ‘Those relating to the divinities; their wars with:the 
giants, their amours, the sacrifices offered to them, &c. 2. 
‘Those relative to the heroic ages; the most numerous as well as 
the most interesting, for they comprehend all the mythological 
facts from the arrival of Cadmus till the return of Ulysses to 
Ithaca; the Heracleid, the Theseid, the two wars of ‘Thebes, 
the wars of the Amazons, the Argonautic expedition, and the war 
of Troy. 3. Dionysiac subjects: Bacchus, Satyrs, Silenus, 
Nymphs, dances, festivals, processions, &c. 4. Subjects of 
civil life: marriages, amorous scenes, feasts, hunting-parties, 
warriors, theatrical representations, &c. 5. Those relating to 
funeral ceremonies, a very numerousiclass. 6. Those relative 
to gymnastic exercises; and 7. ‘Vhose alluding to the mysteries 
and preparatory ceremonies of initiation. Most vases, says 
Mr. M., exhibit pictures on both sides, though one has seldom 
any relation to the other; that whichis painted with the most 
care, may be considered as the principal face; on the reverse is 
generally found some gymnastic or Dionysiac subject. Vases 
abound in most parts of Greece, inthe kmgdom of Naples, and 
in Sicily; the finest have been discovered at Nola, Locri, and 
Agrigentum,- As the potter’s wheel, the art.of modelling in 
elay, and even painting, are said to have been invented at Co- 
rinth, we may suppose this place the first in which painted vases 
were made; probably about seven hundred years before the 
commencement of our era. But we must pass over without 
notice a multiplicity of curious and interesting remarks in the 
Introduction, and proceed to our author’s explanation of the 
plates. 

(Plate 1.) represents that memorable punishment inflicted by 
Bacchus on Lycurgus, king of Thrace; a subject not yet dis- 
covered on any other monument of ancient art, though the story 
has been related by Homer, Hyginus, Apollodorus, &c.: in- 
spired with madness by the offended deity, Lycurgus is seen 
killing his own wife and son, whilst he fancies that he is de- 
stroying the vines of Bacchus. ‘The vase which exhibits this 
painting once belonged to Mr. Millingen, and is now in the Royal 
Museum degl Studj at Naples: the subject was probably 
copied, says our author, from some ancient and celebrated pic- 
ture : according to Pausanias (Attic. c. xx.), the punishment of 
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Lycurgus was represented in the temple of Bacchus at Athens.—~ 
(Plate ii.) shows the reverse or opposite side of this vase, with a 
figure of Bacchus caressmg a young panther that sits upon: his 
knees; a person standing before the god pours out a libation, 
and behind him are a Menade and two Satyrs.—(Plate in.) In 
this we see Perseus holding up the formidable head of Medusa, 
which turns into stone two Satyrs preparing to attack bim.— 
(PI. iv.) illustrates the story of Peleus, who, having pursued the 
beautiful Nereid Thetis through various transformations, sur- 
prises her at last, and she consents to become his wife.—The 
same vase exhibits another composition, (Pl. v.) presenting two 
different subjects; one consists of seven figures, a warrior at- 
tacked by Menades or Bacchants; the other, a: coubatin-whiht 
five warriors are engaged, and this, Mr. Millingen thinks, may 
represent some circumstances of the Trojan war, or perhaps a 
military dance, such as Xenophon denominates émAomosia (Cyrop. 
vi, vil.) —In (PI. vi.) Medea appears sitting at the foot of a tree 
round which is twined a dragon or serpent; to this she offers a 
soporific potion, while Jason approaching with a sword, pre- 
pares to kill the monster, that he may seize the golden fleece 
preserved under its guardianship. Venus is seen on one side, 
encouraging the lovers in their enterprise ; and on the other side 
isa winged youth, whom Mr, M. regards as Alastor, ’AAaorwp, 
the evil genius of Medea, often mentioned -by the tragic au- 
thors: thus Euripides (in Medea, v. 1333.) 

tov cov 0 "AAaarop’ eis tu’ erxypay beol.— 
(PI. vil.) represents AMetes, king of Colchos, to whom Phryxus 
brings the golden fleece. Most ‘of the circumstances in this com- 
position | might be supposed to indicate Jason; but Mr. M. 
considers the presence of Mercury. as a decisive. proof that 
Phryxus was the hero intended.—(PI. vii.) This subject, from 
a vase in the author’s collection, alludes-to the story of Czneus, 
whom two centaurs attack, and overwhelm with brauches of 
trees.—In (Pls. ix. and x.) we discover Theseus preparing to de- 
stroy Procrustes by means of the bed whereon this famous robber 
had tortured so many travellers.—-(Pl. xi.) Hercules, or rather 
‘Theseus, as Mr. M. conjectures, overcomes the Marathonian 
bull, im presence of Minerva.—(Pl. xii.) represents ‘Theseus 
offering a sacrifice to Neptune, and soliciting from this god the 
destruction of his son Hippolytus, whom Phadra had unjustly 
accused.—( P]. xiii.) exhibits the unfortunate youth, with his step- 
mother Phadra, and the nurse, who appears from ether monu- 
ments to have acted a conspicuous part in this tragical adventure. 
—The story of Orestes furnishes an interesting subject for (Pls. 
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xiv, and xy.): we behold him standing near the tomb of his father 
Agamemnon, at the foot of which sits Electra, his sister, with 
whom he proceeds to concert measures for the punishment of Cly- 
temnestra and A®gisthus, who had usurped the throne ;—and (PI. 
xv.) represents probably the marriage of this usurper with the 
wicked mother of Orestes; for a male figure bearing the name of 
AITIXTOS holds by the hand a female entitled KATTEMNES- 
TPA, who wears a radiated crown, whilst another female seems 
to offer such a box or casket as usually contained the nuptial 
presents.—(PI.xvi.) froma vase in the Royal Museum at Naples, 
relates to the same subject: Electra appears sitting on the step 
of a sepulchral monument, in an attitude expressing grief; her 
brother Orestes is near to ber on one side, and on the other his 
friend Pylades.—The subject of (Pl. xvii.), Mr. M. thinks, 
may have been taken from the Tragedy of ‘Troilus, composed by 
Sophocles, but now lost. In this painting we see some ‘Trojan 
women making libations and offerings at the tomb of Troilus, 
whose name is written on a column, He was the son of Priam, 
and, although mentioned but once by Homer, (Il. xxiv. 257.) 
is celebrated in the work of Dares Phrygius as a most valiant 
hero, who, on the death of Hector, commanded the ‘Trojan army 
and killed many Greeks with his own hand ; he was slain at Jast | 
by Achilles. The vase exhibiting this picture is the only monu- 
ment hitherto known that celebrates the memory of ‘Troilus.— 
(PI. xvii.) Here, on a cippus, we perceive the name ®OINIE 5 
by the side of this monument sits a young man seemingly en- 
gaged in conversation with a woman, who holds a casket of offer- 
ings to be placed on the cippus. Many personages in the heroic 
ages bore the name of Phoenix; Mr. M. thinks it most proba- 
_ ble that he to whom this painting refers, was the son of king 
_ Amyntor, and, together with Chiron, the preceptor of Achilles. 
In (Pl. xix.) is-represented a sepulchral monument resem- 
bling a small temple, containing the figure of a warrior, the de- 
ceased, whose buckler and xvyu/de5 are suspended from the wall ; 
a woman and a young man bring offerings to the tomb.—On 
a vase painted at least four hundred years before the Christian 
era, are two subjects, (Pls. xx. and xxi.) The first relates to a 
circumstance in the famous war of the seven chiefs against ‘Thebes. 
We see Amphiaraiis with his shield, helmet and two lances, and 
his Squire Baton, in a chariot drawn by four horses: a female 
figure precedes them, which appears to be Eriphyle, the wife 
of Amphiaraiis. The second picture represents also a quadriga 
with two warriors, whom we may suppose Amphilochus and 
Alemzon, the sons of Amphiaraiis: a woman likewise precedes 
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the car, and an inscription EPISTAE shows her to be their 
mother Eriphyle. Mr. M. observes that there is some uncer- 
‘tainty respecting the two male figures, which may be Adrastus 
and Polynices.—(PI. xxii.) alludes probably to an event mention- 
ed only by the scholiast on Euripides, (Phoenissz, v. 53.) yet of 
some celebrity as it has afforded a subject for pictures on many 
vases: ‘T'ydeus appears ready to kill Ismene, near the fountain 
which afterwards bore her name.—(PI. xxiii.) is from a vase in 
the Vatican Museum; it was published by Passeri, (Pict. in Vase. 
‘Tom. 111. PI. eclsxx.) who pronounced its subject to be the 
Apotheosis of Hercules and Hebe. ‘The ingenious Abbé Lanzi, 

not satisfied with this explanation, proposed another ; regarding 
it as a scene from the Heraclides of Euripides. But our learned 
author with much diffidence states his reasons for supposing it 
to represent GAdipus at Colonos, with his daughter Antigone, 
‘Theseus, a fury, and other figures.—-On the reverse of this vase 
we find a very different subject, (PI. xxiv.) Bacchus holding a 
vessel called cantharus, into which a young Satyr pours wine; 
there are also Menades or Bacchantes, &c.—(PI. xxv.) Jupiter 
under the form of a bull carries off Europa, whilst Neptune 
seems to favor his brother’s enterprise, by calming the waves.— 
(Pl. xxvi.) represents young persons who, under the influence of 
a winged Love and of Venus, seem disposed to indulge in 
amorous dalliance. From employing their pencils on scenes of 
this kind, some ancient artists celebrated by Athenzus acquired 
the title of Pornographs, or painters of courtesans. —(PI. xxvii.) 
exhibits the combat between Hercules and. Geryon, who does not 
appear with three bodies, as generally described, but with three 
heads, such as Hesiod mentions (Theogon, v. 287.) Minerva en- 
courages Hercules, and Mercury attends, holding an olive-branch. 
—In (Pl. xxvii.) Busiris, king of Egypt, having made prepara- 
tions for killing Hercules, according to his annual custom of 
sacrificing a stranger, is here seen on the point of perishing by 
the hand of that hero, who, escaping from the slaves who had led 
him to the altar, attacks the tyrant with his ponderous club.. 
Two women, of whom one plays on a double flute, the 
other holds a vase and a basket, appear as assistants at the in- 
tended sacrifice.—(Pls. xxix. and xxx. ) relate to Apollo, who in 
the former is seen richly habited, and playing on the lyre; near 
him is a female engaged in divination by means of some small 
objects, shells, flints, or pieces of clay thrown on the ground ; 

she may be supposed a priestess ; and a young man on the other 
side of Apollo has perhaps come to consult the divinity at 
Delphos. On the reverse of this vase Hercules appears carry- 
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ing off the sacred tripod of the Delphic Oracle, and Apollo, 
holding a branch of laurel, endeavours to regain it, while the 
Pythian priestess Xenoclea, terrified at the dispute, waits to see 
the result from a window of her dwelling.—(PI. xxx1.), a vase of 
considerable antiquity in the Royal Museum at Naples, repre- 
sents the contest between Hercules and Eryx ; as on most oc- 
casions Minerva and Mercury attend the Grecian hero. ‘This 
subject has not hitherto been discovered on any other monument. 
—(PI. xxxii.) also exhibits a subject for the first ttme— Hercules 
struggling with Nereus, who had assumed the form of half- 
man, half-fish.— In (PI. xxxiii.) Hercules appears wielding his 
club against the Centaur Dexamenus, whose name is written in 
the boustrophedon manner: Dejanira and Céneus also are seen ; 
and the difficulties of this subject are happily removed by a 
passage which our ingenious author has discovered in the Scho- 
liast of Callimachus, on the followmg line : 

Botipa te, Ackapevoio Bodcracis Oiviedac. Hymn.in Del. v. 102. 
~—The same vase, on its reverse, (P!.xxxiv.) offers a scene from 
civil life ; a man of middle age seems listening to the animated 
conversation of two women: the name IITAAAEX is inscribed 
over his head, and refers, in Mr, M.’s opinion, to the person 
for whom this vase was destined.—( PI. xxxv.) shows Hercules 
awaking from his slumbers, and four Satyrs or Cercopians who 
during the hero’s sleep had stolen his bow, his quiver, and club, 
and are now seen running off much alarmed.—(Pls. xxxvi, 
XXXVI, and xxxvill.) are from a most beautiful and valuable vase 
in the collection of Prince Torrella at Naples. Its principal 
face represents the Apotheosis of Hercules, who is introduced 
among the gods by Minerva; this goddess brings him in her car 
drawn by four magnificent horses. ‘The reverse of this painting 
exhibits a combat of Amazons, with some warriors; and the 
vase, round its neck, is ornamented with Dionysiac figures of 
young men dancing to the sounds of a double flute, on which a 
woman plays. We see also a woman offering wine to two war- 
riors, and a young man who brings a vessel contaming probably 
oil or perfumes used on coming from the bath.—I[n (PI. xxxix.) a 
female elegantly attired is seated on the steps of a sepulchral 
monument, attended by an old woman, such as we may suppose 
the nurses who generally accompanied young princesses on the 
ancient Greek stage ; another woman brings a perfume-vessel, 
a garland, and a basket.—The reverse (PI. xl.) exhibits a man 
crowned with myrtle, who presents a cup or patera toa female 
richly dressed. ‘These paintings do not offer any circumstance 
sufficiently marked to authorise conjectural explanation.—In 
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(Pl. xli.) we behold Venus beautifully clothed with garments 
which she had received from the Hours, and resplendent with 
golden ornaments, whence Homer (Hymn. in Vener.) styles her 
"Appodirn wordy puros, xpucen, and yeuooaredavos. Love crowned 
with myrtle, and winged, stands near his mother; and a young 
woman propitiates the ‘goddess by offering incense on a little 
altar.—Paris and Helen are easily recognised in (PI. xlii.): the 
scene is Menelaus’s palace; Helen caresses a winged child, 
Love or Desire, whom she, sitting, holds upon her knees; while 
Paris, splendidly dressed, stands before her. —The subject of (PI. 
xlii.) has been already published, but incorrectly, by D’ Han- 
carville, and previously by Passeri. But Mr. M. gives an ac- 
curate delineation and a new explanation of it. Instead of an 
allusion to the story of Telephus, as supposed by D’ Hancar- 
ville, he discovers a scene on Mount Ida, where Paris appears, 
with Venus leaning on a- column; the god Pan, a Satyr, a 
winged Love, and a woman (either Gsnone or Helen,) fill up 
this interesting composition.—(PI. xliv.), from a vase found at 
Athens, represents seven figures, forming a nuptial procession, 
in which Apollo is seen with a branch of laurel, and Diana with 
her bow and quiver.—(PI. xlv.) shows a young man seated, who 
holds in one hand the triangular barp called sambuca, and with 
the other a little bird fastened by a string: near him is a woman 
bringing a vase, a half-open box, and a diadem or ornament for 
the head; a winged Hermaphrodite genius places over the 
woman a crown or garland; and the vase was probably des- 
tined, like others that present similar subjects, as a gift from a 
lover, or on occasion of marriage.—(PI. xlvi.) represents a scene 
from one of the ancient burlesque comedies, such as Aristopha- 
nes censured iu his play called The Clouds: four men, ridiculously 
dressed and masked, seem acting, in a theatre dedicated to Bac- 
chus, what Mr. M. ‘thinks may ‘have probably been a parody of 
some tragedy of Procrustes.—In (PI. xlvii.) a winged female, re- 
presenting Victory, receives an offering from a young warrior ;— 

and on the reverse, (PI. xlvii.) we see an altar or cippus inscribed 
with the word NIKA, Victory ; near which stand two young 
men, who, before oats gymnastic exercises, seek to conciliate the 
goddess’s favor.—Of a large and highly interesting picture on 
a vase in the author’s collection (PI. xlix.), the principal figure 
is Achilles, as an inscription indicates ; this hero is engaged i in 
combat with a warrior, whom we may ‘believe. Memon; ; two 
goddesses, Minerva and Victory, attend Achilles;) Memnon 
fallen on the ground supports himself on one hand, "whilst with 
the other he seems to implore mercy, An armed hero, probably 
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fEneas, appears coming to the assistance of Memnon, and an- 
other, imperfect from some injuries which the vase has received, 
endeavours to prevent him from interfering in the combat.—On 
the reverse, still more injured than the principal face, this vase 
exhibits (PI. |.) the altar of Minerva at Chrysé, with the Palla- 
dium or image of that goddess: a serpent is seen inflicting on 
the leg of Philoctetes that wound which induced the Greeks to 
leave him at Lemnos, when they proceeded against ‘Troy; three 
other figures appear in this ancient composition, perhaps Ulys- 
ses, Chalcas, and a priest of the temple.—(PI. li.) represents 
also the alvin ‘of Minerva and Palladium, over which the word 
Chrysé (XPYXH) is written; near this stands Hercules (HPA- 
KAH2), and beyond him Jason (IHXQN), by whose side is an ox 
destined for a sacrifice to the goddess ; a winged Victory (NIKH) 
makes an offering at the altar in favor of the two heroes, and a 
young man prepares some objects necessary for the sacrificial 
rites.—(PI. lu.) offers a subject that admits of two interpreta- 
tions; an altar is seen with a statue which may represent either 
Minerva or Diana, from different circumstances. If we suppose 
it Minerva, the three female figures sitting at the altar may be 
Ino, Autonoé and Agavé, the daughters of Cadmus, soliciting 
expiation for the murder of Pentheus. If the statue represent 
Diana, we may regard those females as the daughters of Proetus 
king of Argos, who was cured of madness in the temple of 
Diana at Lyssa in. Arcadia: our learned author’s remarks in- 
duce us to consider this as the more satisfactory interpretation.— 
(Pls, liti, and liv.) show two paintings on one vase: A young war- 
rior seems to have alighted from his horse that he may receive 
from a female of high “rank, the vessel containing wine or water 
which one of her maids presents to him; another young warrior, 
sitting on a horse, leads or holds that from which his companion 
had alighted. On the reverse are two warriors,(perhaps the same) 
who bring before some prince or great chief, a female; she ap- 
pears in a state of dejection.—(PI. lv.) exhibits the fine figure of 
a young warrior who seems to take leave of his aged father ; 
whilst a woman brings a vessel, probably with wine: and on the 
reverse, (PI. lvi.) are two warriors or hunters engaged in conver- 
sation with a woman holding a vase and a cup.— I ‘he subject of 
(Pl. lvii.), from a charming fragment in the Queen of Naples’ 
collection, Mr. M. refers toa marriage : one man, five females, 
an imperfect human figure, and part of a horse, form this com- 
position.—In (PI. lvii.) a young man, on his return from the 
chase, drags a boar towards an altar ; and a woman brings a box 
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with perfume-bottles.—( PI. lix.) offers, in two compartments, tlie 
whimsical design of a man falling from an ass, and another man 
running towards him.—(P. Ix.), from a vase in the Royal Mu- 
seum at Naples, represents three fine female figures; one 
holds a box, containing probably some offerings for a divinity ; 
another caressés a little winged genius or Love ; near the third 
is a swan, the emblem of domestic virtues. Although this 
picture does not present any determined object, it is highly 
interesting from its details, the elegance of its composition, 
and fine execution. 

We trust that our slight indication of the principal subjects, 
exhibited in each Plate of Mr. Millmgen’s splendid volume, 
may prove acceptable to many readers; but they must consult 
the work itself if desirous of examining his learned illustrations, 
which fully evince an intimate acquaintance with classical anti- 
quity, and consummate skill in a most interesting branch of 
archeology. 
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No. VIII.—[Continued from No. LV. 





———_—-_—— collecting toys 
and trifles for choice matters, ‘worth a sponge ; 
As children gath’ring pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, iv. 325. 


Tn No. tv. of this Journal, p. 30, 1. 10, read, 
Impigra precipiti celerabat Luna meatu, 
Atra quidem, aé radiis circum illustrata supernis. 


The verses “Ad Chrysidem,” p. 172, ought to have con- 
cluded as follows : 


adAL oby’ ov Palit THO part, mai Kudepsias, 
* # 


beAEtoou Sidayy medovc, Aorie oouvaay, 
maons avionro bs mpaepopLos ay rains” 

col wey mopbeviny TAO eux eT ah Yeats THE, 
cold ad maplevinis 710296 mobewy* 

xExruds oy ied zusio, xopr 02 od Dupoy invys, 
as iAaoy, TaAcvos 8 avregnoy Auxidov. 


( 
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Hom. Odyss.. lv. 169, Speech of Menelaus to Telemachus. 

:n 7004, 7 pect hon Oy gidou avepos vids Emoy da 

ined! » 06 elven’ Emeto modes epoynoey aeblrous" 

xal ay ebay EAbovree diahigepey eGonov a AAwY 

“Agysiay, gh yaoly bmsle Aa voorroy eowne 

vquo fojor yever bats ° Oddpm105 eUpudman Zev" 

nab xév of ” Apyei vAooe TOMY, xo} Bcbpucer” Erevéa, 

ef “Tbaxns dey curyaby oby ATH Mcew nah TExEi w, 

xl TAT Amaia, play TOALY eb anoem ek ous 

ath MEpivousTaouT IY, duvceo TOV ak & én0h avr” 

nok KE Bee’ evOad’ é eovres gusoryomed ovde nev Hueas 

anno Biexguvev QiAgovTe Te TEpmomeven Té, 

moly 7 ore Oy baveroro pehav vedos dumaxdambey. 
Such a proposal carries with it an appearance of absurdity to 
modern ideas; yet a similar one is made by the Sultan to the 
Prince of the Black Islands in the Arabian Nights, and ac- 
cepted. (Night xxvii.) 


Grecisms and Latinisms in English writers. 
[ Continued from Nos. XLVIII. and L1III.)} 


> Gifford’ s Massinger, vol..i, p. 190. (Unnatural Combat, Act 

iv, sc. 1.) | 

Or twine mine arms about her softer neck— 
i.e. her soft neck: our old poets frequently adopt, and. indeed 
with singular good taste, the comparative for the positive. He 
quotes the following as instances : 

When I shall sit circled within your arms, 

How shall 1 cast a blemish on your honor, 

And appear only like some falser stone 

Placed in a ring of gold, which grows a jewel 

But from the seat which holds it! 

) Old Poem. 








—_—_—- - | beseech you 
To tell me what the nature of ny fault is 
That hath incensed you; sure “tis one of weakness 
Aud not of malice, which your gentler temper, 
On my subinission, L hope, will pardon. 
Unnatural Combat, as above. 
Judge not my readier will by the event. 
Vorgin Martyr. 
This usage (which Mr, Gifford has not exactly defined) corre- 
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sponds with that of the Greeks (Matthiz § 457. 3.) and the 
Romans ; especially in some particular words, as vewtegos, octor, 
&e. 
The double negative likewise occurs frequently in our elder 
writers 
And he‘hoped they did not think the Silent Woman, 
The Fox, and He Alcbymist, outdone by no man. 
Sir J. Suckling’ s Session of the Poets. 
He had not a word to say for himself, nor knew not in the 
world what to allege in his own excuse. 
Old Translation of Gusman d' Al Ifarache. 
So Massinger: 
-—— in the blossom of my youth, 
When my first fire knew no adulterate incense, 
Nor | no way to flatter but my fondness. 
The same idiom occurs in our established translation of the 
Bible. 
The late accomplished translator of Ariosto has copied this 
ancient idiom: 




















Death, 
Nor yet discomfort, never enter here. 
Rose’s Orlando, Canto v. 

It appears to be one of those modes of expression, which 
having been originally in common use, have now become vul- 
garisms ; such is the usage of “ as’ ’ for the pronoun “ that,” 
which is to be found in Locke and other writers, (Essay on 
Human Understanding, Vol. 1. p. 94, ed. 1817, note: ‘‘ These 
words of your Lordship’s contain nothing as I see in them 
against me.” So Osborne; ‘ Under that general term were 
comprehended not only those brain-sick fools as did oppose the 
discipline and ceremonies of the church,” &c.), and many other 
phrases, as well as modes of spelling and pronunciation, in- 
flections, &c. which are now confined to the common people, 
or to particular districts. 

Extract from “ Luther’s Table Talk,” in the Tenth Number 
of the Retrospective, p. 298. ‘‘ He shed the blood of many 
innocent Christians that confessed the Gospel, those he plagued 
and tormented with straiige instruments ;” 1. e. others, rods 2, 
in Latin, 2/los. 

In the dedication to Bishop Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium, 
a remarkable number of Grecisms and Latinisms occur. ‘ It 
was impossible to live—but as slaves live, that is, such who are 
"civilly dead, and persons condemn’d to metals (mines).” “ But 
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‘now our joys are mere and unmixt.” “IT was willing to nego- 
tiate (negotiari) and to labour.” * You will best govern by 
the arguments and compulsory of conscience, and this alone is 
the greatest (vy rovro peysorov) firmament of obedience.” 

Vol. iv. of Gifford’s Massinger, p. 304, note, Mr. Gifford 
observes on Shakespeare’ 8 expression, 

my way of life 

Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf 

*«'The fact is, that these ingenious writers” (Mr, Gifford’s 

stipites, fungi, &c.) “‘ have mistaken the phrase, which is neither 

more nor less than a simple periphrasis for life.” He cites 
examples of this periphrasis from the old dramatists: 

So much nobler 

Shall be your way of justice. 

Massinger’s Thierry and Theodoret. 

Thus ready for the way of death or life, 

I wait the sharpest blow. 























Pericles. 
So the Greek tragedians : 
Tpiooat Ke doveurynakousrs cupgopas d80}, 
"ToAne, Tos cous a maporaches Levous. 
Eurip. Hernclia. 257. 
OUTOL MEGURA LLAVTIS, WOTE, py XAVWY, 
sEiotopyoos cwy doov BovAcunarwy. 
Id, Hecub. 743. 
ib. p. 318. 
1 pray you, take me with you; 
i, e. “ let me understand you.” ‘Thus Cupmegipepery in the latter 
Greek writers. Polyb. li. 10. ody xwpls oux, choy Te HY oupmep- 
seve Ova Dedvrws OUTE TOIS yUY Asyopevors, OUTE TOS PETA TAUTE 
pndnoopevors OP Hucv: “ absque quibus non licet intelligere,” &e, 
In a late poet we have : 
No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given : 
i. e, he@c responsa, a response on this subject—a solution of 
certain difficulties which had been previously spoken of. An- 
other modern poet has not scrupled to imitate the classical 
anacoluthon : : 
Has Hope, like the bird in the story, 
That flitted from tree to tree 
With the talisman’s glittering glory, 
Has Hope been that bird to thee? 
The following lines, by Joannes Charga, an Italian poet, 
VOL. XXVIII. Cl. Jl. NO, LVI. I 
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appear to us singularly expressive of the feelings natural toa 
person in the situation of the writer. 


Senex resipiscit. 
Hei mihi misero, hei mihi! 
Tempus quam cito preterit ! 
Homo quam cito deficit ! 
Et mors quam cito criminum 
Poenas exigit omnes! 
Magnam qui bene fecerint 
Mercedem referunt: ego 
Annis jam gravis, et gravis 
Culpa, en distrahor omnium 
Per tormenta malorum. 
Nox cecis tenebris premit 
Morbo languida lumina : 
Menti et sensibus incubat 
Quidquid est niserum et grave : 
Vivum es, Charga, cadaver, 
Vivum: nam patule vigent 
Aures ; sed tuba, in ultimum 
Quz te judicium vocat, 
Quali, proh pietas, sono 
Metus duplicat omnes ! 
Ergo tam miser et nocens 
Ad quem confugiam, nisi 
Ad te, Rex meus, et Pater? 
O Rex, O Pater, O Deus, 
Tu mei miserere. 
O et perfugium et salus 
Humani generis, pie 
O Jesu, precor, ah precor 
Illa luce novissima 
Tu mei miserere. . 
Tu quem sanguine, quem cruce 
/iternis redimis malis, 
Pro tua pietate me 
/Eternis recrea bonis, 
Et mei miserere." 


SESE RCPS SRE SURE ESTP SS FESS EE AA IE el SEI EI oa EOE LE BE AE TIS RTs AONE NE 


' These lines have much of the pathos of Herrick’s beautiful 
** Litany :” 
‘ When [ lie upon my bed, 
Sick at heart, and sick at head, 
And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 
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Errors in the Orthography of Classical Names, &c. 
(Continued from No. XLVITI, and LIT.) 


‘We have strung together some additional instances, arranged 
under their proper heads. ) 

1. Change of termination.—Under this head may be speci- 
fied Alcestes (Alcesté was mentioned before), Colchos, Tralle 
for Trelles, Eleusina, otherwise Eleusyna, Leontium for Leon- 
tini, Leucadia for the rock of Leucas (Class: Journ. No. Liv. 
p. 258.), Molia for AXolis, Bactria for Bactra, Caprea for 
Capreex, Mycene for Mycenze, Clazomene (Classical Journal 
No. tiv. p. 288.), also Clazomenia (xivitt. p. 338.), for Cla- 
zomene. ‘The termination ia, signifying the territory of a town, 
has in many cases superseded the proper termination of the 
town itself. In the same manner, common terminations have 
superseded uncommon ones. 

2. Change of vowels.—E for E, Aimathia, Egeria, Chero- 
néa, Tegeza, Nemaa and the Neme@an games (originating in the 
frequency of the termination ca), Pagasgzan, Aetion: also for 
Ci, as Ginone, Ginotria, &c. and vice versa. 

E for AE may be considered as legitimate in most cases. 

Y for I, Ilyssus, Thyatyra, phyllyrea, for philyra, Stagy- 
rite, Phygalia, Cyrrha, Tysiphone, Tygris, Syren. 

I for Y, Cariatides, Lestrigon, Troglodite, Phillis. 

When these two vowels occur in contiguous syllables, they 
are not unfrequently interchanged ; as in T'yphis, Amphyctions, 
Amphytrion, Tyrinthius, Orythia for Orithyia, Sybil, Sybill- 
ne, Sysigambis, Bythinia, Lybia. 

A for I, Cataline ; and vice versa, Aleripharmic. 

3. Dissolution of vowels, &c.—Coos for Cos; Hygeia, 
Cassiopeia, Tetan, and many other forms of the same kind ; 
Alpheus, Peneus, &c. as dissyllables (Pope has Sperchius, II. 
xxiil.) On the other hand, Briarétis, otherwise Briareus. Mil- 
ton adheres to the Homeric form, only changing it to a quadri- 
syllable: ‘‘ Briareos or Typhon.” We have also Typheus for 
Typhoéus, 

Sometimes a vowel is interpolated, as Dionysius for Diony- 
sus, Dionysiodorus. . 

Change of Consonants, &c.—The most common corruption of 
this kind consists in the insertion and omission of } after a conso- 
nant, as in Anthony, Chalcas (originating in the frequent occur- 
rence of compounds with yaadxds). On the other hand, Calche- 
don; Chorebus, Choryphaus (of which the origin is obvious), 
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On the other hand, Ereciheum or Eryctheum, and Ericthonius, 
Hirictho, Naptha, Riphean tor Rhipean. We have also Pyren- 
nees, and many similar reduplications. 

The English poets (with the exception of those who were 
themselves scholars, and wrote on the classical model, as Mil- 
ton, Akenside, Glover, Gray, &c.) are not very scrupulous 
with regard to the orthography or prosody of ancient names. 

We might take this opportunity of touching on a number of 
prevailing inaccuracies in words of classical origin, as apothegm, 
dissyllable, suppositious, descendant, dependant, resistance (on 
the other hand, existence, independence, &c.), dissention, re- 
flection, extacy, apostacy, corruscation, vaccillation, extrinsical, 
philanthrophy, incontestible, &c. &c. &c. We might also say 
something on the numberless portents in the shape of Greek and 
Latin compounds which the daily newspapers offer to our view, 
as Hidouranion, Kaleidoscope, Dioastrodoxon, Peristrephic, 
Panorama, Sinumbra, Kalydor, Therapolegia (a curious com- 
plication of barbarisms, signifying an office for servants). But 
we leave this, and other matters of the same description, to 
more experienced word-mongers than ourselves. | 





Parallel Passages, &c. (Continued.) 
1. Olovtas yap of wiv, TH amoucia adv tr uraobous, duels 0s TH 
emelew xab Ta crosman av Baabas. Thucyd. l.'70. 
dumque agimina longe, 
Dum licet, Hesperiis praeceps elabere terris, 
Ne nova predari cupiens, et parta reponas, 
Claudian. de Bello Get. 500. 
2. Miswd morityy, doris Wherciv matpay | 
Bouts pavers, peyarc 82 Brdmrey taydc, 
nal mopioy asta, TH moAEs O auyrvavov. 
| Eurip. ap. Aristoph. Nub. 1464. 
—— cetera segnis, 
Ad facinus velox. 




















Claudian. in Rufin. 1. 239. 
preferring such 
To offices and honors, as ne’er read 
The elements of saving policy, 
But deeply skill’d in all the principles 
That usher to destruction, 
Massinger’s Bondman, Act 1. Se. 3. 
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A LETTER on a GREEK INSCRIPTION 
engraved on an Ancient Helmet of Brass, discovéred 
in the ruins of Olympia in the Peloponnesus ; which 
Helmet has been most graciously accepted by His 
Maesty, from Mas. Gen. Str Patrick Ross, 

. K. J. and placed in the British Museum : 
also some Observations on the Island of Ithaca, by the 
CHEVALIER D. Bronstep, of the University of 
Copenhagen, Agent of the Court of Denmark, &c. 





Ithaca, April 3d, 1820. 


T wave the pleasure of sending to your Excellency some in- 
formation from these classical rocks, where I have passed the 
last days of a brilliant and truly Greek spring with my patron 
and friend Lord Guilford. 

Among us the pre-eminence wil] be always given to our ve- 
nerable master, Greek Antiquity, to whom we owe so much, 

First, then, I will speak of an ancient and interesting Greek 
monument, which I had lately the pleasure of examining in the 
island of Zante. 

It Is) A HELMET OF BRASS, DISCOVERED IN 1817, 
AMONG THE RUINS OF OLYMPIA IN THE PELOPONNE- 
sus. It is now in the possession of Colonel Ross, the English 
resident in the island of Zante ; a soldier of a cultivated mind, in 
whose house I was received with the sincerest hospitality. 

Mr. Cartwright, the English Consul-general at Constantino- 
ple, who travelled in the Morea in 1817 with Signor Pouque- 
ville, found, near the site of the ancient Olympia, three antique 
helmets of brass, one of which was the helmet | have mentioned; 
the two others were more ornamented, but without inscriptions: 
he afterwards gave that with an mscription to Colonel Ross, 
who now possesses it. It is of a common oval form, in good 
preservation, and has on the front, nearer to the upper extremity 
than to the lower, the following inscription perfectly legible: 


EIARONO’ EINOMENEOS 
KAITOIZ) RAKOXIOI 
TOI ITV RANAI' OKI MAX 
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Will your Excellency permit me to request the assistance of 
your penetration in the explanation of these curious lines, and - 
to give your opinion in writing (before you continue to read mye. 
letter) on the singular word TOIAITVPAN, which has not a little 
embarrassed me. 

For my own part, [ have no doubt that this helmet is a frag- 
ment of some work of the celebrated ONATAS, a sculptor of 
Egina, who in the fifth century before the Christian era was the 
glory of his country, as Albert Thorvaldsen forms that of ours 
in the present time; and of the same Onatas of whom Pausa- 
nias speaks so frequently i in his itinerary of Greece. If I was 
the fortunate possessor of the incomparable statues discovered 
among the ruins of the temple of Egina in 1811, by my friends 
Messrs. Haller and Linekh, Cockerell and Foster,” I would 
give much to add this helmet to those admirable relics of the 
ancient Eginian school of art, as the fragment of a great work 
of the same family. 

I find myself, although in an island extremely classical, desti- 
tute of Greek books, except three or four faithful companions 
which never abandon: me; Homer, Strabo, and Pausanias. 

Perhaps the aid lent me by these my masters, will be sufficient 
to support the opinion which I have advanced on the origin of 
this helmet, furnishing at the same time the necessary historical 
illustrations on the great engraved works of which the helmet 
appears to me to be a fragment. 

Two passages in Pausanias are particularly interesting, as 
containing the history of the noble Olympic monument, to 
which, in my opinion, this helmet belongs. 

The first passage is found in the sixth book of his Itinerary, 
chap. 12. 

‘‘ Near this (the statue of Theagenes, a Thasian hero, in 
Olympia), is a car of brass with a man in it; near the car are 
two horses running, one on each side, with boys on their backs. 
They are monuments of the Olympic victories of H1ERO, son 
of Dinomenes, who was king of Syracuse after Gelo his brother. 
These offerings were not sent by Hiero, but they were present- 





™ Pausan. lib. v. cap. 25.; cap. 27.; lib. vi. cap. 12.; lib. vill. cap. 42.5 
lib. x. cap. 13, &c. 

2 I presume that it is known to the true lovers of the fine arts, that 
these precious marbles are in the possession of His Serene Highness the 
hereditary Prince of Bavaria, and that it is two years since “the Chev. 
Thorvaldsen terminated the successful restoration of these statues, 
which are still at Rome. 


‘ 
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ed to Jupiter by Dinomenes.. The car is the work of Onatas 
of Egina. ‘The horses and the boys by Calamis.”’! 

» The second important passage in Pausanias, is in b. viii. 
chap. 42, where the new statue of the black Demeter (Ceres) is 
mentioned, which was made of brass by Onatas the son of 
Micon, and a celebrated sculptor of Egina, for the Figalesi, a 
people of Arcadia. I explain elsewhere my opinion of this 
mystical object of the worship of the Figalesi; it is sufficient 
at present to observe, that Pausanias wishes to prove by chro- 
nological combinations, that the brazen statue of the black 
Ceres was made by Onatas in such a century (yeveal), at least 
half a century after the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. This 
he shows in the following observations, which are singularly 
applicable to our present object : 

** Because at the time of the European expedition by Xerxes, 
Gelo, son of Dinomenes, was king of Syracuse and other parts 
of Sicily. After the death of Gelo the kingdom came to Hiero 
his brother: he died before he could send the offerings to 
Jupiter Olympius, which he had vowed to make for the victory 
of horses; Dinomenes, his son, offered them instead of his father. 
These are likewise the works of Onatas, and may be found in 
Olympia with the following inscriptions. 

“ This on the gift: 


‘* For having in thy sacred contests, 

Jupiter Olympius, gained many victories, 

Once with four swift horses, 

And twice with a noble horse, invincible in the course, 
Hiero dedicates these gifts to thee ; 

But Dinomenes the son offers them to thee, 

A monument of his Syracusan father.” 


“The other inscription says ; 


*¢ Onatas the son of Mico made these, 
Who dwells in the island of Egina.”* 


After these clear indications from Pausanias, and the discus- 
sions of the celebrated Schelling, it appears to me useless to 





* Of the edition of Fucius, (Lipsiz, 1795. 8vo.) vol. it. page 167. 

* Edition of Facius, vol. ii. page 483. 

* In the book published by him with Sig. Wagner on the statues dis- 
covered in Egina: (“ Uber die A.ginatischen Bildwerke.”) 
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speak of what has been already established by others, namely, 
the age and great merit of Onatas. I infer from the compa- 
rison of the passages, quoted from Pausanias, with our inscrip- 
tion, that the first line, which in the common Attic dialect runs 
thus— 

‘<*TE'PON 6 AEINOME'NOTS,” 
| ‘* Hiero son of Dinomenes”— 
can only designate that Hiero, of whose vows for his Olympic - 
victories, and of whose monument erected after his death in 
Olympia Pausanias speaks in the passages I have quoted, in 
short, of the brother of Gelonus, that Hiero who was the first 
king of. Syracuse of that name, who reigned about twelve:years 
(according to the computation of the Olympiads, ‘478-466. 
before J. C.) and whose valor and victories Pindar has sung in 
four immortal hymns, the first in the Olympic odes, and the 
other three among the Pythian odes, in our collection.! a 





' Greater praise cannot easily be given to a prince, than that which 
Pindar bestows upon this Hiero, Pyth. Od. 11. v. 108. | 

Similar incense is bestowed on him by the poet, perhaps with too li- 
beral a hand, in the third Pythic, v. 124. and elsewhere. His actions are 
sufficiently known from Diodorus Siculus (b. xi.) and other authors. 
(Visconti Iconographie, vol. ii. p. 17.) ¢ hi 

Many beautiful medals referring to Hiero the first still remain, (see 
p. ¢. Torremuzza Sicilia. Vet. N. Tab. 98 and 99. Mionnet Description 
de M. A. vol. i. p. 330. and supplement p. 453.) Most of these are of 
copper, with the portrait of this prince, generally well done, on one side, 
and on the ether a cavalier armed, with his lance in the rest, and under him 
this legend, 1EPQ.Noz. The symbol on the reverse perhaps commemorates 
some victory gained by that running horse whose name, (epsrinog) is pre- 
served by Pindar in two places, Olymp. i. 24. and Pyth, iil, 132. 

At present I dare not decide on the difficult question, at what time 
these medals were coined, and the others resembling them, which are attri- 
buted to the first Hiero. 

The fact that the diadem (an ornament used by the Oriental despots) 
was not adopted by the Grecian princes until after the invasion of Per- 
sia by Alexander the Great, first induced Spanheim to pretend (De 
Prest. & U.N. vol. i, p. 545.) that all the money which bears the effi- 
gies of Gelon and Hiero I. decorated with that symbol of despotic power, 
(either unknown or detested by the Greeks in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies,) must have been coined in memory of those princes after their 
death, and at a time when the diadem was not unknown in Greece. 

_ Eckhel(a name venerable in history and in the numismatic science) 
embraced the same opinion of the non-synchronism of the medals which 
exhibit the names and portraits of the Syracusan kings, and establishes 
his opinion in that singular treatise, introduced into his immortal works, 
(D. N. V. vol. i. p. 251.) by powerful arguments derived from the history 
of the art, Greek paleography, and from the numismatic science: he 
affirms that the style of the designs on these medals, the form of the 
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But there are other circumstances commemorated in our in- 
scription which Pausanias does not mention, namely ; 





letters upon them, and the custom of the age of which we speak, of never 
portraying diving princes upon the medals which they coined, absolutely 
prove that Gelo and Hiero did not exist in the fifth century before the 
Christian era, | 

From the force of this reasoning the most skilful antiquaries have 
been induced either to adopt his opinion in every respect, or to remain 
doubtful of the exact period of the coinage of the money commonly at- 
tributed to the two first Syracusan kings of the Dinomenean family. 
See, for ex., Sig. Lanzi, in the third dissertation on the antique painted 
vases, p. 150; Sig. Avellino, in his Numismatic Journal, No. iii. p. 373 
Visconti, Iconographie Grecque, Tom. ii. p. 16. In consulting my learned 
friend Sig. Carelli,. I find that his opinion does not differ from that of 
Visconti. 

I do not pretend entirely to solve this enigma, as Sig. Avellino justly 
terms it; on the contrary, I shall perhaps contribute to render it still 
more inexplicable by publishing a silver medal (that in the frontispiece) 
from my collection, which appears to me curious, and has not been en- 
graved, A Horseman with a helmet, on the right. Reverse: A Victory 
in a swift car; on the left, 1zpQNox ; in the space above the horses, a star ; 
behind the Victory, H—. I obtained this medal in Sicily, in the city of 
Cefalie. It is in perfect preservation; and I consider it a little treasure 
on account of its coarseness, which in my opinion shows the true state of 
the art of coining in that part of Sicily, in the remote time of Hiero I. 
Here we see the portraits of that prince and his courser, very different 
from the beautiful representations of himon thecommon medals. One 
would suppose it to be the tall, lean, and aged, but renowned Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, mounted on Rozinante, rather than the youthful 
king, the Olympic victor, on his noble palfrey, Ferenicos. 

I do not expect that any objection will be made to the Omega (a), or 
to the form of the characters on this medal. It is true, that they are 
different from those inscribed on the helmet, which were undoubtedly 
cut, if not in the timeof Hiero I., at Jeast not many years after his death. 
But what connoisseur in Grecian antiquities will affirm that the innova- 
tion of Simonides in the Greek: alphabet was ummediately adopted 
throughout Greece? Such an opinion would be contradicted by the his- 
tory of every human invention, and would be confuted by the evident 
proofs which we possess from Grecian art. There are still many preju- 
dices on this subject, even among the most respectable literati, who look 
upon a statue, a basso-relievo, a coin, &c. as of remote origin, because 
they are executed in the antique style. Even Winckelmann was not 
free from this error. But let us consider the great difference between 
Greece in a state of freedom, and any country in Europe in the present 
time. In those great political bodies which now form the different states 
of Europe, almost every thing proceeds from the Capiéal. In the Capital 
the fashion is formed, which is often influenced by the Court, where, 
from many causes, true and good taste is seldom found. Fashion, from 
being confined and capricious in its nature, selects one thing from many, 
and rejects all the rest ; consequently it is an enemy to good taste, which, 
being universally generous and liberal, excludes nothing, and prefers every 
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THAT THE SYRACUSANS WHO CAME FROM CuMa, 
PASSING BY THURIA, HAD CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
MONUMENT, (of which our helmet is part) OF THEIR 
PRINCE. For it is thus that I explain the two last lines of 
our inscription, which are thus sounded in common Attic dia- 
lect— 

KAI OI STPAKOXIOI 

OI AIA @UTPIAN AIIO KTMHS— 
supposing that some verb or participle, as, for example, apixoyro, 
HAfov, &dixduevos, Was omitted in the engravings on stone. 

The form of an apostrophe given to the preposition, 4J in- 
stead of JIA, although before a consonant, 1s not extraordinary, 
particularly in engravings, which are seldom spelt correctly. 
As to the circumstance of “THE SYRACUSANS COMING 
FROM CUMA, PASSING BY THURIUM,” it will be sufficiently 
explained in remembering that seven or eight decenni after the 
unfortunate catastrophe! of the great and rich city of Sybaris, 
the rising Sybaris (Thurium) florished anew in the fourth and 





thing that is good or beautifulin its kind. It is the greatest misfortune 
of modern art, that it is too much influenced by fashion. 

It was very different in Greece. Greece in a free state had no Capital, 
was never subjected to fashion. A custom, a mode of execution, a style 
of art, was continued in one country, while it was abandoned in another, 
perhaps very near it. While things were executed in one manner in 
Athens, they were very differently performed in Egina; while one style 
of writing was adopted at Neapolis, another was long after in use at 
Crotona, or Metapontus. Let us look, for instance, at the two curious 
inedals of Hyrium and Metapontus in the Museum of Sig. Jorio, lately 
published by Sig. Avellino, in the first division of the Unpublished Monu- 
ments, (Naples, 1820) in 4to. p. 8-10. These interesting coins have the 
Jegends on both, reversed, one of them indented by being beaten on 
two medals of Neapolis and Agrigentum, in a style apparently recent ; 
that of Neapolis still shows, by the side of the second type of Hyrium 
with the retrograde inscription, the letters omoar of the first coin with 
the common legend NEoMoAITON. 

It does not therefore surprise me, that I have at last found what Eckhel 
desired to see, (Doctr. N. V. i. p. 252.) a coin of Hiero I. the great friend 
and patron of Simonides (see Xenoph. de Regno, Cicero de Nat. Deor. 
B. 1.) which should bear the impression of the Omega of Simonides, while 
the name of the same Hiero was written differently in other countries, 
where the Simonidean innovation had not been introduced, both at that 
period and for some time after ; for I imagine that Onatas did not execute 
the group in brass, of which our helmet formed a part, in Syracuse, but 
in Egina his native country, or perhaps in Olympia. 

' Well and clearly explained by Diodorus Siculus in the twelfth Book 
of his Historical Library, and remarked by Strabo, (Geogr. b. vi.) by Elian; 
(Hist. Anim. b. xvi.) and by other ancient authors. 
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fifth centuries before the Christian wra, and precisely by the 
same means which, before the exterminating war with Crotona, 
had rendered the ancient Sybaris great and powerful by the 
great fertility of the soil, by navigation and commerce." 

It appears also, that at the time of which we speak, as well 
as afterwards, the passage from Thurium to the Peloponnesus, 
and nominally to Cyllene, a famous port in Elis, was common, 
and established in a regular manner; and I suppose that the 
Syracusans, mentioned in our inscription, coming from Cuma 
and wishing to pass into Elis, perhaps to be present at the 
celebration of the Olympic games, preferred a journey of a few 
days through Greek Italy (Magna Grecia was thus named), 
through friendly and partly allied countries, to a long and 
uncertain voyage from Cuma to Cyllene; and that they em- 
barked at Thurium for Cyllene, where Alcibiades embarked 
with other fugitives (after leaving the Athenian expedition in 
Sicily), to go to Cyllene, and from thence to Lacedemonia. * 

We may rather be surprised at the manner of writing the 
name of the city, I'vran instead of T'vr1an, which is the same 
as Oovpiav.s That the omission of the zota in the name of 
the city is surprising, I confess before I say more: that circum- 
stance alone has made me doubtful of the explanation, which 
I have presumed to submit to the examination of your Excel- 
lency and our learned friends. But lam somewhat encouraged 
by observing the extraordinary differences, in the ancient authors, 
in the manner of writing the Greek names of places. ‘Those, 
for example, who have read Strabo, Ptolemy, and Stephanus 
Byzantinus, must have perceived the strange dissimilitudes in the 
local denominations, ‘There are many varieties entirely pro- 
vincial, of which we are ignorant, as we only know the Greek 
language from the authors (who are not silent). We sometimes 
find these provincial varieties inscribed on marbles. Deprived 
as I am of books, [ shall only cite one example, which will at 





* Let us remember, for example, the memorable words of Diodorus on 
the aye colony of Thurium (Bib. Istor. lib. xii. p, 485. ed. Wesseling 
in fo 

» Thucyd. b. vi. p. 227. (ed. of Eur, Stefano 1564 in fol.) 

This handsome and ingenious but wicked man had his own reasons 
for not going to Athens to give an account of his conduct. 

3 I say only “the same as @ovpiay,” because it appears useless to de- 
monstrate the ancient value of the T for @, and of the sign y instead of 
the diphthong of ; as the Greek paleography, which is known to every 
one, is not here spoken of. 
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least be new, for it is taken from an inscribed marble, lately 
brought from Arcadia, which I shall perhaps soon publish. 

Pausanias, in B. viii. ch. 53. (ed. Facius vol. ii. p. 514.) re- 
marks the names of the four tribes, ¢uAai, of the city of Tegea, 
in Arcadia,—‘Inmoboitss, Amoddavlatis, "Adavexric, and KaAupeatis : 
but on a fine and rather antique marble, a long inscription, 
which treats precisely of the four tribes of Tegea, mentions the 
names of the citizens of the last, as Kpapedros moAirau.* 

But if we merely consider the name of the city before men- 
tioned, we shall find a great variety im its denominations in the 
different authors. The plural form @odpio: is doubtless the 
most common among the ancient writers. Thucydides writes 
the name Oovpia; Ptolemy and Diodorus Siculus write @ovpioy. 
In consequence of these diversities, Stephanus Byzantinus gives 
all the three forms, 9ovgi01, Oovpia, and Oodprov. Titus Livius 
declines the name Thurie, tarum, and one of the two ancient 
tabule itinerar. writes Turit and Turis, a form not far from 
that of our inscription TVRA. ) 

The question which now remains to be considered is the 
most important, as it relates to the historical part of the in- 
scription; it is this, WHy WERE THE SYRACUSANS IN 
CumMA? AND WHEN DID THEY GO THERE? The inscrip- 
tion on the helmet, which without doubt covered the head of 
“¢ the man in the car” as he is called by Pausanias,* that is, of 
the statue of the same Olympic victor, Hiero king of Syracuse,— 
the inscription, I say, sculptured in such a place, in a country 
so celebrated for brilliant actions, and the gift of a king, must 
indicate some remarkable event, some great and signal action 
of the Syracusans in Cuma. If this is not proved, our inserip- 
tion will not be fully illustrated. 





» This interesting marble was found in Paleoepiscopi, the site of the 
ancient city of Tegea in Arcadia; it was obtained by Cojonel Ross, and 
taken by him to Zante, where I lately copied the inscription. The caco- 
graphy of the word Kaepeira: in the marble, is the same provincialism 
which is so often heard in Greece in the present time. In Epirus, in 
Attica, andin many parts of the Peloponnesus, the common people almost 
always pronounce 729, ’ApBavirnc, &c. instead of 7%, “AMBavirns, &c.; a vice 
exactly contrary to that called by the ancients tpavaicuic. See the 
curious verses of Aristophanes, Vespe 42-46, where Alcibiades is ridi- 
culed for his bad pronunciation : 

Elz’ "AdrniPiadng lore red ur TpavaAloas 
Aas Géwrog rH xepedny xdranog ZyEt. 
instead of spas—@iweos—nopeos. 
2 See note 1. p. 135. 
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I have no doubt that it relates to the assistance generously 
given by Hiero to the Cumeans, when they were attacked a 
second time by the ‘l'yrrheneans, who possessed some naval 
force, and were jealous of the florishing state of Cuma and of its 
increasing power. ‘The most circumstantial account of these 
facts with which I am acquainted, may be found in Diodorus, 
in the eleventh book of his Historical Library: “‘ When Acesto- 
rides was archon in Athens, he sent to Hiero a considerable 
number of gallies, to succour the Cumeans of Italy, who had 
implored him to assist them against the Tyrrheneans, who were 
powerful at sea. ‘The commanders of this navy went to Cuma, 
united with the Cumeans, gave battle to the Tyrrheneans, and 
gained a great victory, which relieving the Cumeans from their 
anxiety, they returned to Syracuse.”! ‘The anonymous author 
of the chronological list of the Olympiads? only remarks two 
hostile enterprises undertaken by the T'yrrheneans against Cuma, 
and that both ended unfavorably to the aggressors. ‘The first 
occurred in the first year of the 64th Olympiad, which corre 
sponds with the year 524 before our era; and the second, about 
half a century after, in the third year of the 76th Olympiad, or 
the year 474 before J. C.3 I understand from chronological 
arguments, which any one may easily combine, that the as- 
sistance of Hiero, to which we suppose that the author of our 
Inscription alludes, must have been granted to the Cumeans in 
the second defensive war which they supported against their 
enemies.4 

Pindar has not passed over this generous action of Hiero. 
The verses in which he celebrates two of the most brilliant 
victories of the Syracusan princes of the Dinomenean family, 
that over the Tyrrheneans near Cuma, and that other, renowned 
in Grecian history, over the Carthaginians near Imera in Sicily, 
are of the greatest beauty.5 





1 Diodorus Hist. Lib. vol. i, p. 442, ed. Wesseling. in fol. 

2 Intitled 2uvaywyn icrogsav, and published by Joseph Scaliger as the 
Chronicon Eusebii. 

3 Hereare his own words: ’Qrvpmiddos ES Eres we’ of xara thy ’Irarlav Kupncetor 
morrcs Tuppnywy xat*Omxuv silane ivinnoay.”’ Andafterwards:  OdAupmddog 
or’ tras y’ of Tuppnyot Ord Kualwy nrrndévres dnvwg iramsywOncay.” seat dye 

The diligent and learned Clwerto has not forgotten these places in his 
singular itinerary compilation, Italia Antiqua, lib. iv. p. 1106. ed. Lugd. 
Batav. 1624. in fol. 

* See note 1. p. 136. 

5 Pyth. 1.137. I cannot help transcribing these transcendant verses, 
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From these combinations I do not think it presumptuous to 
conclude, that the commanders of the Syracusan navy, after 
having gained so brilliant a victory, eagerly repaired to Olympia, 
to join their Sovereign, who; to mark his satisfaction, command- 
ed that their valor should be recorded on the great monument 
which he had dedicated to Jupiter Olympius, and that his orders. 
were executed by Dinomenes, his son. 





that my reader p:a‘ayy may at least find something beautiful in this 
little treatise; | 

Alocoprat, vevoov, Kpoviwy, caprepoy 

“Oop nar’ olnoy 6 Mo- 

uF, 6 Tupcavwv 7 ddradaric ey, 

Navoiorovoy UBpty iday, . 

Tey mpd Kipeag® 

Ola Supanociwy a&p- 

Kw dapacbivres weboy’ 

"Oxuropwy amd vawy 

“Oc cory ev movrw Bored” ariniay, 

“EAA? eZernwy Boupelorg 

Aovrsiag, Alpéopres 

Tle prév Laraprivos “AOnvalwy ycpry 

MicGoy* éy Srapra & tptw 

TI pd KiBerpwvos ceyay® 

Taio. Mydor tv xaprov cyxvardcros ot* 

Hap dé ye ray evvdooy duray 

“Ipipa, maideroiy Upvor 

Astvopeéveus TErMETALC, 

Toy édéSavr’ dug’ dpera, 

TloAguiwy dvdpwy xa .ovrwye 
Then grant, O son of Saturn, grant my pray’r! 
The bold. Pheenician on his shore detain ; 
And may the hardy Tuscan never dare 
To vex with clam’rous war Sicilia’s main; 
Rememb’ring Hiero, how on Cuma’s coast 
Wreck’d by his stormy arms their groaning fleets were lost. 
What terrors! what destruction them assail’d! 
Hurl’d from their riven decks what numbers died ! 
When o’er their might Sicilia’s chief prevail’d, 
Their youth o’erwhelming in the foamy tide, 
Greece from impending servitude to save. 
Thy favor, glorious Athens, to acquire, 
Would I record the Salaminian wave, 
Famed in thy triumphs; and my tuneful lyre 
To Sparta’s sons with sweetest praise should tell, 
Beneath Cithzron’s shade what Medish archers fell. 
But on fair Himera’s wide-water’d shores te 
Thy sons, Dinomenes, my lyre demand, 
To grace their virtues with the various stores 
Of sacred verse, and sing th’ illustrious band 
Of valiant brothers, who from Carthage won 
The glorious meed of conquest, deathless praise. 
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If I have discovered the true meaning of the inscription, 
which 1 cannot absolutely affirm, the sense of it will be as 
follows : 

HMiero the son of Dinomenes, and the Syracusans who were 
victorious at Cuma, coming by Thurium, erected this monu- 
ment. 

“ Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 


eo 





ITHACA is really a beautiful rock. I have been almost all 
round it, for the second time, during the last three days. 

I had only two books with me in my knapsack, the Odyssey, 
and the admirable work of my learned friend Sir William 
Gell." | 

Your Excellency knows that I have no inclination to what is 
called sentementality.* 

But I can aver, that, with you, I only pretend to simple and 
natural sentiment: | behold with the greatest pleasure the beau- 
tiful and classic height, called by the inhabitants the Mount of 
the Eagle, zetis, detd-Bouvdy,3 clothed in the brilliant verdure of 
April, or red with the glowing colors of sun-set; I can affirm 
that every one, even those with the least degree of enthusiasm, 
if they understand Greek, will read the 14th canto of the Odys- 
sey with singular and almost domestic pleasure, at the unchanged 





' On the Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, in 4to. 

? The Italians, who rarely suffer from this ultramontane malady, will 
pardon me this word, which, fortunately for them, does not belong to 
their fine language. I wish to express by it, an extraordinary delicacy 
of sentiment, an extreme sensibility, a disposition of the nerves and 
fibres to feel in an excessive manner, (super-sentire, UrepatcBavecGar) any 
thing fine or great in nature or art, &c. which we of colder dispositions 
only feel. Besides the momentary transports, and a great number of 
local exclamations (which are of no consequence, since no one pays 
any attention to them) arising from this disposition, it leads some of 
our authors, and almost all our authoresses of Travels, to repaint amply 
in print the beauty and grandeur of nature. These delightful descrip- * 
tions are of some consequenee, as they might at least spoil the taste of 
those who read them. Certainly it is a bold and arduous undertaking 
to describe the extraordinary beauties of Nature, on which the Almighty 
has lavished all the colors of the universe, in a thousand various tints. 

3 Which unites the two parts of the island, the Neios and the Neritos 
of the Odyssey. i 

The summit of the mountain ders is covered with ancient polygonal 
walls, which have been perfectly described by Sir W. Gell. I consider 

it as the site of the dwellings of the heroes of the Odyssey. 
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fountain of Arethusa, under the majestic rock of Kepak (whieh 
still bears the name of Keax«), and near the house of the faithful 
Eumeus. .AMOMO 

The work of the learned and diligent Sir W. Gell is certainly 
valuable. It would be a great advantage to science if we had 
many such monographs on Greek locality. But that part 
which contains the combinations and results of ancient literature, 
is weaker than that which is purely topographical, — In this last 
respect almost every one is satisfied. with him. ‘Two only of 
these localities seem to me to want further elucidation: Ist, a 
part of the island towards the North-west, and principally that 
height near the place called Porto Polis (IldAss-Amavi) where 
there are still some remains of polygonal walls, extremely 
ancient : 2d, to discover and establish, by ermeneutic arguments 
taken from the Odyssey, another locality for the Grotto of the 
Nymphs (Odyss. Canto viii. vs. 96.), and the discovery of the 
nordumaayxtos Ulysses, and that the little bay now called degia™ - 
could not be the port of Phorkys with the Grotto of the 
Nymphs.” 3 | sae 

If | am interested so much by ancient Ithaca, 1 certainly 
have not felt an inferior pleasure in the modern island. ‘The 
principal object of Lord Guilford in this journey, in which I 
have accompanied him since our parting in Rome, is to arrange 
in a better and more definite manner the public instruction in 
the [onian isles, and to establish a university, an institution 
extremely necessary and of good augury~ to the. interesting- 
Greek nation. In order to promote the execution of his bene- 
volent designs, the Earl of Guilford was lately made President 
of the university and of the department of public instruction in — 
these islands, by His Majesty the King of England, and con- 
firmed in his title by the Lonian senate resident at’ Corfu, I 
have every reason to believe that this true and generous friend 
of the Greeks is satisfied with his reception im the principal 





* See Gell on the Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, p. 40. seq. 

> It cannot be the port of Phorkys, for various reasons, which perhaps 
I shall explain elsewhere. Dexia being in the great port, and thus, as 
one may say, under the eyes of the pretenders (pox) of the Odyssey. 
would not be a proper place for the discovery of Ulysses. As all the’ 
localities of this fine rock perfectly accord with the events in the Odys~ 
sey, and with the prudence and circumspection for which its herves are 
remarkable, I am persuaded that the localities of the Grotto of the 
Nymphs and of the discovery of Ulysses may be found in some other 
bay, corresponding to the port of Phorkys of Homer, in the opposite and 
more southerly part of the island. 
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islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zante, which we have lately 
visited—but in no place have we met with so sincere a zeal for 
this important object, with so active and truly patriotic an en- 
thusiasm, as in the small and poor island of Ithaca. I have 
felt great pleasure in witnessing the universal joy which was 
produced by the account of Lord Guilford’s plans for the 
improvement of public instruction, and the foundation of a uni- 
versity. ‘The brave Ithacans, animated by the example of their 
chiefs, the Regent Count Bretos and Signor Zavo, (Lords of 
the country, who have often hospitably conferred favors on us 
foreigners,) and the zeal of their English resident Captain 
Dumas, have voluntarily offered more considerable subsidies, in 
land, materials for building, &c. than could have been expected 
from so small a place. 

But this is not the only reason which has induced Lord 
Guilford to prefer Ithaca for the establishment of the university. 
The decision on the choice of the place of erection belongs to 
the Ionian senate, and as | am persuaded from the wisdom of 
that illustrious body that it will consider the opinions of the 
respective authorities with the greatest care and attention, I 
cherish the hope that the beautiful and ancient Ithaca, and not 
S. Giorgio n Cephalonia (which was mentioned in some En- 
glish newspapers,) will possess the rising institution, and thus 
become the nurse, or, as one may say, the faithful Euryclea, of 
a youth which forms the hope of Greece. Perhaps some 
schools may be opened in the Lonian University, in the approach- 
ing year, whose young professors, who will be all Greeks, have 
been for some years preparing themselves to fulfil their impor- 
tant destiny, in English, German and Italian colleges. 

To those who are acquainted with the poetical and historical 
interest of Ithaca, which has been rendered famous by “ That 
master of the lofty song, who sours like an eagle above all 
others,” it is gratifying to think that on this classic rock, a 
light will be kindled that will one day disperse the darkness 
which yet covers this degraded and unfortunate, but still beauti- 
ful and celebrated country.— May God accept the augury! The 
light which he kindles in the human mind, is not only a light, 
but a flame, not only beautiful but powerful, not only splendid 
and illustrious, but sparkling and ardent,—¢hat light is sufficient, 
not only to dissolve the lead of ignorance, but also the iron of 
despotism. | | 
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PARALLEL PASSAGES. 





a, Eurip. Hippol. 201-2. 
Bad mos xeParys emixpavoy ever" 
"Ager’, dmétacoy Bdatpuyor" 
Shakspeare. K. John. 
I will not wear this form upon my head, 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 


2. Horat. ad Pison, 39. 
versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri 


Epictet, Enchirid. As’. 
— Tv ceavtod Giow xarapabe, eb Odvaros 
Burracas 
of Eurip. Orest. 1551. 
Thy eujy puriy xaropoo’, yv av edopnoim’ eye. 
Shakspeare. Merchant of Venice. Act v. Sc. 1. 
An oath, an oath—I have an oath in Heav’n; 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ?— 
No, not-for Venice-—— 


4, J. Hales. (Golden Remains, &c. p. 174.) 
— in this chorus and quire of these angelic thoughts, the 
Devil finds a place to rest himself in. 


Shakspeare. Othello. Act 111. Sc, 3. 
Utter my thoughts? why, say they’re vile and false,— 
As where’s the palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not '—who hath a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit — 
With meditations lawful ?— 
5. Anthol. Epig, Meleag. lin. 7. 
eV &¢ TEAOS aUTixa xal Zevs 
Ovpios tperépas myevoeras eis Bbdvas* 
Shakspeare. Othello. Act 11. Sc. 1. 
— Great Jove, Othello guard, 
And fill his sail with thine own powerful breath ; 
That he may bless this bay with his tall ship. 
6. Hom. Il. N’. 474. 
Opharwo 8 dou of mugt Adumeroy 
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Dan. x. 6.. 


—- his face was as the appearance of lightning, and his eyes 
as lamps of fire. 


7 Alczus. N aufrag. 
Idp perv yap avtA0s ioromeday eye, 
Aaipos d& may fadyrov 7dn, 
Kab rAuxides peyaras ner? ard 
Isaiah. xxxiu. 23. 


Thy tacklings are loosed—they could not well strengthen 
their mast, they could not spread the sail. 


8, Dante. Purgat. iv. 30. 

questa montagna é€ tale, 

Che sempre al cominciar di sotto é grave, 
E quant’ uom pit va su, e men fa male. 
Pero quand’ ella ti parra soave, 

Tanto, che’l su andar ti sia leggiero, 
Com’ a seconda git ’] andar per nave ; 
Allor sarai al fin d’ esto sentiero. 


Hesiod. Egy. xat “Hy. 289. 
Tis 8 aperig ipdiree Geo} mporépordey eOqnety 
’ Abeveros paps Of xal | Ophios ol mos er” adr HY, 
Kai TPIXYS TO moarrov" émny Oo eis axpov inna, 
“Pyidin 8 ymeire méAsi, xahent TEp 00TH. 
9. Pindar. Pyth. vi. 10. 
Tov oure HEI EgIOS ouBpos emanros eAdwy, 
’EmiBpduou veperns orgaros aypnelrryos, 
Our KVELOS és puyaus aA0S 
"Agel, mapdopw xepades TumTdmevoy. 
Lucret. in. 18. 
Apparent numen Diviim, sedesque beate ; 
Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Adspergunt, neque nix, acri concreta pruina, 
Cana cadens violat—semperque inoubilis zther 
Integit, et large diffuso lumine ridet. 
Compare also Dante: Purgat. xxi. 48, 
Perché non pioggia, non grando,’ non neve, 
Non rugiada, non brina pid su cade, 
Nuvole spesse non paion, né rade, 














t This is a curious instance of the Latin word preserved i in Italian; - 
the modern form is grandine. 
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Né coruscar, né. figlia di Taumante, 
Che di la cangia sovente contrade. 


10. Q. Mary’s Adieu to France. 
(See Seward’s Anecdotes. iv. 293.) 
La nef qui déjoint nos amours, 
N’a eu de moi que Ja moitié, 
Une part te reste, elle est tienne. 
Je la fie 4 ton amitié, 
Pour que de l’autre il te souvienne. 


Horat. Od. 1. 3. 5. 
Navis que tibi creditum 
Debes Virgilium, finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem, precor, 
Et serves anime dimidium mez. 


11. Shakspeare. Hamlet. Act 11. Se. 1. 
the Spirit that L have seen 
May be the Devil—and the Dev’! hath powr 
T’assume a pleasing shape—yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me. 
Burton. Anat. of Melan. p. 50. (4to ed.) 
of all other, melancholy persons are most subject to 
diabolical temptations and illusions, and most apt to cutee 
them—and the Devil best able to work upon them, | 
12. Dante. Purgatorio. vi. 102. 
Giusto giudicio dalle stelle caggia 
Sovra ’] tuo sangue, e sia nuovo e aperto, 
Tal che ’] tuo successor temenza n’aggia. 
Pope. Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady, 35, seq. 
Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball, 
Thus shall your wives and thus your children fall— 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits. 
13, Eurip. Orest. 1037. 
"AMs TO pyTeds aly exw oe O ov xreve* 
Shakspeare. Macbeth. Act v. Sc. ult. 
But get thee back—my soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already 
14, Eurip. Hippol. v. 247. (Ed. Barnes.) 
i To yap pbovo ban yuapoy, dura’ 
To 8 poesvopusvov, Haxdv' AAR xpores 
Mi Phe hde atte amonerbou 
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Gray. Eton College, ad fin. 
Yet ah! why should they know their fate ? 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies— 
Thought would destroy their paradise : 
No more—where ignorance 1s bliss, 

Tis folly to be wise. 


15. Plautus. Amphit. Act v. Se. 1, 40. 
Invocat Deos immortales, ut sibi auxilium ferant, 
Manibus puris, capite operto—ibi continuo contonat 
Sonitu maximo—zedes primo rueye rebamur tuas, 
fEdes tote confulgebant tue, quasi essent auree. 


Hom. Od. T’. 37. 
"Eparns oor TOMY OL peyapov, xoAat Te per oonces, 
Eidarival re Soxol, xah reloves too” eyvovres, 
Daivoyr’ opdarpmois, woet mugos aiGopévosos 
7H pera. tig Oeds ov, ot odgavov edpdy eyoucs. 
16. Theoc. Id. x3’. 39. 
Od voéeis drs vuxrds cwpl mou olde Te ToIYyos 
Tlavres apipondées 5 
Hor. Od. iu. 16. 9. 
concidit auguris 
Argivi domus, ob lucrum 
Demersa excidio 
Soph. Antig. 295. (ed. Br.) 
TOUTO xab WoAEIC 
Tlogtst, 700 dvdpas ekavlornosw ddpwv. 
17: Shakspeare. Macbeth. Act v. Sc. 6. 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee. 
Soph. Antig. 3 
Ody duly “Adns pouvos ae mply ay 
Livres xpewacrod tyvd_ tyrdoni’ vBaww* 
18. fEisch. Choeph. 30. 
Topos yap opbdbpié ge¢Bos— 
Pers, Sat. 111. 115. 
Alges, cum excussit membris timor albus aristas. 


Soph. C&d. Col. 1460. 
€¢.0 axpay 
Aci’ omyAle xparos poBav" 
Id. v. 1625. 
OTE MAVTAS bgblas 
Wrijoas obBw delravras eaidyys tplyas? 





es 


err eo 
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Shakspeare. Macbeth. Act v. 
and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in it 


19. Eupolis, of Pericles. (Plin. Ep. i. 20. p. 25. Elz.) 
mpos 0@ y ab ToUTw Tay’ h 

Theda tig Emexctdyro toios yeldsoiv" 

Ovras exnres, xak pdvos tov pyTdpmy 

Td xévrpov éyxatédime TOIs axoompevols. 

Shakspeare. Henry V. Act 1. Sc. 1. 50. 
-.When he speaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences. 


20. Cowper, Alex. Selkirk. 
Ye winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I must visit no more! 


Soph. Philoct. 254. (ed. Br.) 
"2. TOAN eyo pox bnods, @ mixpos Oeois ! 
O5 pnd xrydav wd zyovros oixade, 
My® “EdAk05 ying wydapeod, OijA0e mov" 
21, Lucan. Pharsal. vi. 511. 


desertaque busta 
Incolit, et tumulos expulsis obtinet umbris. 


Isaiah. Ixv. 3, 4. 























— 




















A people which remain among the graves, and 
lodge in the monuments. 
22. | Id, ibid. 


Which eat swine’s flesh, and the broth of abominable things 
is in their vessels. 


Shakspeare. Macbeth. Act 1v. 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 


23. Soph. Antig. 891. 
4 3 - 3 \ 
TURBOS,  VULOEIOV, OW XaTaTxadyc 
olxnoss celelpooupos, of mogevouce 
TO0S TOUS EaUTiS, wy api udy ev vexpois 
mrsioroy Oedextas Mepredacc’ dkwAdTov. 


Parallel Passages. 


Shakspeare. Rom. and Jul. Act tv. Sc. 3. 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors lie pack’d. 


24. Id. Se. 5. 
All things that we ordained festival, 
Turn from their office to black funeral. 
Our instruments to melancholy bells— 
Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast— 
Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change— 
Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse, 
And all things change them to the contrary. 


Epig. Meleag. iii. 1. 
O¥ yajnov, aAN Alay éxivupgidiov KAcaplore 
SeEaro, mapbeving ofa ke Avopevec’ 
"Haos ¥ dAoAuy [MOS cvengaryer év 8 ‘Tuevasoc 
Xiyaels, yoepov Dey nce pelapudoaro 
Ai 8 atral xal pbéyyos sdadodrcouy Tag marr ey 
Tletixcs, rab dosreve végbev edaivoy 6 doy 


25. Shakspeare. ‘T'welfth Night. Act tv. Sc. 5. 
This is the air—that is the glorious sun. 


Eurip. Hippol. v. 179. 
TOdE TOL AapMoDY Peyryos, 63 ailyp 
26. Cowley. “ The Muse.” 
Go, the rich chariot instantly prepare, 
The Queen, my Muse, would take the air. 
The wheels of thy bold coach pass quick and free, 
And all’s an open road to thee— 
Whatever Gop did say, 
Is all thy plain and smooth, uninterrupted way. 


Pind. OI. vi. 37 
® Givris, HAAR CedEov 7- 
Oy 08 TOev05 Hpsoveny, 
Gh THx05, ODow xeAclOw 7 ev xadupa 
Baconev oxxov — 
27% Dante. Purgator. 1. 96. 
Che gli lavi ’1 viso, 
Si ch’ ogni sucidume quindi stinga ; 
Che non si converria, !’occhio sorpriso 
D’alcuna nebbia andar davanti al primo 
Ministro, ch’ é di quei di Paradiso. 
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152 Paraltel Passages. 
Milton. P. L. xi. 410. 


--—— but to nobler sights 
Michael from Adam’s eyes the film remov’d, 
then purg’d with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see, 
And from the well of life three drops distill’d. 
28. Gray. Elegy. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
Horat. Sat. 1. viii. 8. 
Huc prius angustis ejecta cadavera cellis. 


29. Shakspeare. Merchant of Venice. Act 1v. Sc. 1. 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord. 


Hor. Sat. 11. 1. 95. 

te, tibi iniquum, 
Et frustra mortis cupidum, cum deerit egenti 
As, laquei pretium. 

30. Anthol. Epig. TTMNED. 

EoTs yap ion 

mavrobey eis Aldny Epryopevoioiy 680° 

Virg. An, vi. 196. 

facilis descensus Averni, 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis. 


Watts. World to come. P. 118. 
Trap-doors are always under us, and a thousand unseen ave- 
nues to the regions of the dead. 


Sh. Eurip. Med. 369. (ed. Pors.) 
Boxsis yap av jee TOVE Deomevorcet mOT ay, 
ei fy Th xeQdaivouray H Tex veofLEVyy 5 
Shakspeare. Othello. Act 1. Sc. 3 
For I mine own gain’d knowledge should Se ; 
If I would time expend with such a snipe, 
But for my sport or profit. 

32. - Henry [V.'P. 11. Acti. Se. Te ; 
The times are wild—contention, like a horse, 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose, 
And bears down all before him. 

Hom. II. Z’. 506. 
ws 8 Ore Tig orards Inmos, amoothras emt Gatvy, 
Seomoy amopenkas Oeles medioso xponivey, 
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Parallel Passages. 153 


tiwhas Aover bas euppeios TOTOL010, 


xuBidanv, tou 82 xcepn ex, apo de naires 
coLo's dbo o ovr cu 68 cy hatlnpe remoidas, 
plupa & youve Peper mere 7 lec xo vomov trmwy" 


Compare also Virg. Ain. xi. 492. 
33. Luc. 1. 79. 


"Emspavas rois ev oxdrer nal oxse Gaverov xabnuéevors” 
Pind. Ol. i. 131. 
Beeveiv ® oiow avdyxc, 
Ti xé Ths doveovuproy ious tv oxdrw 
nabnwevos eos marcy ; 
So Sir W. Jones, in his Ode in imitation of Alceus. (ad fin.) 
Since all must life resign, 
Those sweet rewards which decorate the brave 
Tis folly to resign, 
And creep inglorious to the silent grave. 
34. Le Baiser d’adieux. 
(See Dibdin’s Tour. Vol. ii. p. 49.) 
Puisse alors l’amant qui t’adore, 
Te revoyant aux mémes lieux, 
Sur tes levres vierges encore 
Retrouver son baiser d’adieux ! 
Shakspeare. Coriolanus. Act v. 249. 
Now, by the jealous Queen of Heav’n, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear, and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d tt e’er since. 
35 Pind. OI. ix. 50. 
ove "Aldas axi- 
vyTay Exel paBtov, 
Bporen oct oe eur aeyeh 
xolAay mpos ayuiay 
Ovacxovrewy’ 
Horat. Od. 1.x. 17. 
Tu pias gratis animas reponis 
Sedibus, virgaque levem coerces 
Aurea turbam 
36. 1 Sam. vii. 10. 
— but the Lord thundered with a great thunder that day upon 
the Philistines, and discomfited them. 
Hom. Il. 6’. 75. 
Aris 8 8 "Tins péyar’ exrume, Sasdmevoy 53 


























154 Parallel Passages. 


WxE Teas merce Andy Ayam’ of 82 Ddvrec 
OapBynoav, xal mevrees 0rd yAwpov" Béog eidev. 
Again,’ Il. P’, 595. 
"Aorpias 02, warn meyar’ exrume tiv 0 éerivake* 
vinyy 08 Todercs Sidov, edcByoe 8 ’ Ayauovs: 
37. Ovid. Met. xiii. 262. 
: Sunt et mihi vulnera, cives, 
Ipso pulchra loco 














Shakspeare. Coriolanus. 
I have wounds to show you, 
Which shail be yours in private. 


38. Campbell. Lochiel’s Warning. 
’Tis the sun-set of life gives me mystical lore. 


Aristot. Poet. p. 75-6. (ed. Tyrwhitt.) 

—— ynpas, ermegay Blou' %, womep ‘Epmedondys, 

durpas Biov' 

39. Col. R. Lovelace. (to Amaranta.) 
like the Sun, in’s early ray, 
Shake your head, and scatter day ! 


Perhaps borrowed from Dante. Purg. 11. 29. 
Da tutte parti saettava 71 giorno 


Lo Sol 


40. Horat. Epod. xvi. 42. 

-——— arva beata 
Petamus arva, divites et insulas. 

Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 
Et imputata floret usque vinea, &c. 


/Esch. Frag. e Prom. Soluto. (Ex ed. Butl. Vol. 11. p. 44.) 
WV odr’ deorgov oure yamovos 
Teves DiKneAN Aooupav, AAA’ avTOTTOgOS 
yias Pegoves Bloroy apbovoy Bporois 
Al. Shakspeare. Hamlet. Act 111. Sc. S. 
a sea of troubles. 


Soph. Qé&d. Tyr. 1526. 
gig Ooov xAvdwve Dewis cuuhopas eAnAvoey ; 
So Aisch, P.V.771. 
Sucyelmepav ye TEAMS ATHOKS Suns" 















































' Pallid Fear.—Gray. 


Parallel Passages. 155 
42. Pind. Nem. vii. 104. 
—— axovl ao- 
TE YUAKOMApHOY, COTE 
Gody yAwooay’ 





Psalm Ixiv. 3. 
Who whet their tongues like a sword, and shoot out. their 
arrows, even bitter words. 
43. 1 Tim. u. 8. 
I will therefore that men pray every-where, lifting up holy 
hands. 
Glover. Medea. Act 115. Sc. 1, 
You shall lift 
Your blameless hands, sweet supplicants! 
The dove-like voice of your untainted age 
Shall win their guardian mercy, when the pray’rs 
Of man, false man, grown reprobate by time, 
With all the pomp of hecatombs, would fail. 
So Horat. Od. 111. xxii. 17. 
Immunis aram si tetigit manus, 
Non sumtuosa blandior hostia 
Mollivit aversos Penates 
Farre pio et saliente mica. 
Compare also Isaiah i. 15. 
44.’ Shakspeare. Troilus and Cressida. Act 1. Sc. 1. 
Call here my varlet, P’il unarm again,— 
Why should [ war without the walls of Troy, 
That find so cruel battle here within ? 
Anacreon, xIv. 17. 
peerny > ex Boeiny: 
ri 728 Bardped? ‘Ew, 
weanns Erw pe exodons ; 











156 
MORS NELSONIT. 


Poema dignatum priore Aureo Numismatum quod ev 
judicio dedit Gul. Turton, M. D. Swansea, Vallia, 
sub auspicis Georg. Augustiss. Val. Princ. 1806. 
Auctore RALEIGH TREVELYAN. 











——quz, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum preterlabere recentem ? 
VirG. 


Seenrvs insigni venalem! funere laurum 
Prosequar inferiis, tanto sed debita fato— 

At non precipiti* celebremus funeris horam 
Carmine supremam —vetuit? nam Cambria Musis 
Premia proponens, et novit Cambria Musas 
Montanumque melos—novit melioribus annis! 
Quippe ortus sacra referens ab origine Virtus 
Explicat infanti ingenuas conamine vires, 
Primus ubi vite calor, et florentis honores 
Prima juventutis maturat gratia, in ausis 

Emicat exultans melioribus; illa Penates 
Nativosque focos circum indignata morarl, 
Donec inassuetos nisus docuere pericla, 

Inque reluctantem demisit vividus hostem 
Impetus—hostilique juvat rapuisse lacerto 

Tela sue fabricata neci; seu fama superstes 
Exhilarat, seu nobilitat Victoria mortem, 

Haud aliter (patriis surgunt ubi amata Cameenis 
Ardua Snodeni, seu Plinlimmonia rupes 
Nativis nimbis, quam circumsidit opaca 
Majestas scopulorum, atque atri verticis horror) 
Haud aliter conjuncta Jovi, flammz arbitra diz, 
Ales ibi primo linquit conamine nidum, 
Montanumque Larem—vim vis nativa ministrat ; 
Infantemque juvat volucris libramina penne 
Prima novis mandare Notis, socieque procellz, 
Vere suo ; luditque cavis emissa juventus. 





* “ Morte venalem petiisse laurum.” Hor. 
2 Nelsoni vitam a primis annis repeti voluit, qui hecce premia pro- 
posuit, neque pauciores quam vers, 300 componl jussit. 


Latin Prize Poem. 157 


Quid memorem nulla imbutam formidine mentem, 
Cum vel adhuc teneris heros pubesceret annis ? 
Quid memorem Syrtes," turbantibus zquora ventis, 
Funerea caligantem formidine pontum? 

Quid memorem fluctus montana mole ruentes ? 
Vel qua spumifera gurges sibi tortilis unda 
Insidias servat ; vel qua latet abdita arenis 
Rupes, letiferumque caput vix tollit ad auras? 
Seu pluvii rores, demissa aut nubila nocte 
Incertam obscurare viam, lucemque diemque 
Eripuisse volunt ; notos tamen indice cursus 
Fida comes? monstrat, dubius nec fluctuat error, 
Respectatque suas alio sub sole latebras.3 

Quid memorem Zemblen, spectataque frigora Cauri ?4 
Nonne vides, qua perpetuum succincta procellis 
Bruma Larem jejuna tenet, glacialiaque arva ? 
Oceani quippe in medio exitialia monstra 5 
Cernere erit, (neque enim diras Symplegadas olim 
Cantatas toties, aut concurrentia saxa 

Deprensis urgere legas tot funera nautis) 
‘Tantam ubi dissolvant hyemem resoluta caloris 
Vi subita insoliti glacialia flamina venti. 

Fis porro in regnis exacto tempore bland 
/Estatis (neque enim mutata mitigat annum 
‘Temperie autumnus) longis obducta tenebris 
More gemunt reduci infelicia secula noctem, 

En ubi nativis circumdata Bastia © nimbis 
Candescit longe, et victas dominatur in undas.— 
Immatura illic succise fata juvente 
Deplorare datum est ; quos funere fudit acerbo 
Insanam et pompam fremitumque minacis [beri, 
Qui toties victus pallebat morte futura, 

Qui toties terram, toties qui labra momordit 
Dedecori assuetus, patriaque labante superstes ! 

Nobiliora manent, et adhuc solennia pandit 

Gaudia Libertas ; licet arva revisere cara 





t Nelsoni solertia in superandis maris periculis mira fuit. Vid. White, 
p- 25, et seq. 

2 Magnet, intell. ; ot 

3 Philosophi opinantur flecti magnetem ad Norvegianos montes; ibi 
enim istius materiz magna latet copia. ° | 

4 P, 25, White, et 26, et seq. _ § Glaciales moles. 

6 Apud Bastiam et Calvos res gestas. White, p. 43. o's 


. 


. 


158 Mors Nelson : 


Natalesque licet turres, patriumque tropzis 
Instaurare Jovem ; fuso qui victor ab hoste, 
Corde videt memori nota dulcedine valles. 

Sed graviora manent; toties celebrata, per undas 
Ardua qua Hesperidum fulgent spectacula nautis, 
Saxea qua candent Teneriffi' culmina; Solem 
Qua juvat occiduum demissa luce morari ; 

Hic Natura potens sua propugnacula in equor 
Objice secreto firmat; dum verberat unda 

Littus agens turritum ; at non agitata periclis 
Pectora Nelsoni—quid possit vivida virtus 
Experiare licet, duris spectata juvente. 

Audin jam victrix * sententia pendet ab ore? 

‘«¢ Aut petiisse juvat laurum, patrieve sepulcrum”— 
Nec mora, et ultores decorat Victoria nisus. 

O fortunati! reduces quos patria novit 
Materno mulcere sinu ; seu munere functos 
Victrici lacryme sacrant mcerentis amici 
Languentes fato ; fati sive hora superstes 
Conspectu ponit dulcique in luce suorum. 

At non te, Nelsone, gravi sub vulnere fusum 
Exitio stravere, et acerbo funere Parce, 
Servatum in meliora; egri3 dum vulneris ictu 
Palleres, dubio et fluerent sub flumine venz ! 

At non illa vigil patria est oblita suorum 
Aut custos patrize Regalis cura—virilem 
Nam simul ac vidit languentem vulnere formam, 
Atque ora Herois multam testata procellam 
Vidit et obstupuit,—multi monumenta doloris.4 
Atque inter lacrymas generosi lumen ocelli 
Emicat ut pluviam ridenti luce serenat 
7Ethereus color, et genialis teda diei! 

Majora aggredior—major patet area votis ! 

Jam patriis latet insidiis et marte fugaci 

Gallia secreto servans sub tegmine portus 

Exitii foetos, vastee et molimina classis,— 

Hos tecum tacitos casus sub corde volutans, 
Grande Decus, servasti; haud segnior alite cursu 





' White, p. 67. 

a “ Westminster Abbey, or glorious victory!” Ibid. p. 62. 

3 Ibid. p. 72. 

* Geo. III, Nelsonum ad meliora promovit. Ibid. p. 76, et 77. 


Latin Prize Poem. 159 


Arboreosque lares latebrosaque tegmina nidi 
Accipiter linquit, cauta et circumvolat arte 
Omnia perlustrans late loca, donec in auris 
Versat preda vias, et non sua flamina tentat. 
Gallia sic naves fatis commisit iniquis. 

Nec mora; longinqui tardum maris equor arandum 
Tentandzque viz, longisque ambagibus ultro 
Seu vigili cura circumvolitare carinis 

Hostiles latebras, puppi aut custode tueri. 
Interea Italiz" raduntur littora, et alte 
Nigrescunt ponto horrendi capita alta Vesevi, 
Culmine nimboso—classisque exosa Tyrannis 
Littora nota petunt Meletes,” qua vividus ardor 
Heroum innate servabat semina mentis. 
Haud locus hic, dulces strepitus versante camoena, 
Insignire animos fortes qui vulnere laurum 
Sacrarunt, dulci pro libertate labantes, 

Cum fuso cinxit Solymanus marte Valettam. 
Conspectu interea multe telluris in altum 
Anxia vela dabant, longe candebat in undis 
Concelebrata suis olim Trinacria? monstris 5 
Hic in secessu tuto locus; insula portum 
Efficit effusa mole; hic molimine rupes 

In ccelum, et ponto incumbens AStnea mimatur 
Objectu laterum, longinqueque incubat unde, 
Obducto terrore, quietisque imminet oris, 
Fontani hic latices, vivo et libamine pocla 
Dalcia prebebant egris medicamina nautis ; 
Scilicet incestat validas languedine vires 
Salsugo, fessosque salo contaminat artus : 
Jamque ubi dia salus morbo rediviva remoto 
Languenti letum revocabat lumen ocello, 
Volvisti tecum interea, dux inclyte, casus, 
Pendentemque tuis terrarum viribus orbem. 

En mare velivolum ! en fame nova serta Britanne ! 4 
Quid memorem ut dubio generosum fluctuat xstu 
Pectus, ut ancipiti fallentem prospicit hostem 
Oceano, et multa vitantem ambage Britannos ! 

En ubi nunc pelago nox abstulit atra colorem, 





1 White, p.81. ? Ibid. p. 82. 3 Ibid. p. 83. 
+ Ibid, p. 88, pugna navalis ad Agyptz oras. . 


160 Mors Nelsoni : 


Undabat classis per amica silentia Lune 
Exspirans tacite exitium ; monet aura quietem : 
Sed brevis illa quies; tonitralia murmura belli 
Excidii presaga sonant: mors sola Britannos 
Impavidos terrere nequit ; spes acrior ignes 
Accendit ; stimulosque imo sub pectore versat. 
Quid juvat Aonio undantes Carthaginis arces 
Expediam versu ? ast iterum velut Actia bella, . 
Niliacas oras instructa classe videres. 
Hic, ope navali, Europe spoliator opimo 
Ibat ovans luxu, et dira in caligine Noctis 
Latior immeriti explicuit vexilla Triumphi— 
Non impune tamen: ceu tempestate columbas 
Actas precipiti notos mutare meatus 
Cogit hyems, densaque incumbens grandine turbo. 
At vos antiquum (et tangunt mortalia Muse) 
Imperium Rome, et navali cede superbos 
Carmine sacrastis dominos rerumque potentes ; 
Nectite (et urget opus) capiti nova serta Britanno, 
Et fortes Fortuna juvat:; Clementia* lauros 
Vindicat ipsa novas : ecce, ut deferbuit omne 
Murmur et obductz tristissima mortis imago ! 
Per fluctus, interque natantia fragmina classis, 
Cernere erat miseros, iterum quos nostra remisit 
Gratia in alterius vital et luminis auras. 
En ubi navifragis* per aquas jam flammea moles 
Incepit longis aperire vaporibus ignem ! | 
Exitium fovere Noti, percussaque flamma 
Turbine, queeque latens summi fastigia mali 
Ascensu superat tardo, exitioque sequaci 
Navigium involvens, inter tabulata volutansque 
Ad ceelum undabat—subter.formidinis ora 
Inclusorum intus, ventura et morte paventum 
Insanus pallor—casus licet obruat hostem 
Cognato tanget clementia pectora luctu. | - 
Sed nec adhuc, tandem posito .certamine, cessat 
Dirum opus ; ultricesque ciet lux ultima mentes ! 
Et jam sublimi perfudit lumine classes, 
Funerea et varias ornavit luce tenebras, 
Luna ; et spectabant tacito terrore cohortes 





White, p- 103. Me L’ Orient. White, p- 104. 


! 


Latin Prize.Poem. 161 


Mortis opus ; subitum disrupto turbine fulmen 


‘Intonuit—surdasque tremor diverberat aures ! 


Atque odia oblite stupuere alterna vicissim 
Attonite classes—quantos heu stragis acervos 
Attulit una dies! quantos meliora merentes 

Funera, letali cita mors immersit in unda ! 

Nec grave cessat opus: reduces sed marte furores 
Ingeminant ceco—anne audis resonantia longe 
Fulmina misceri, et miserum increbrescere murmur ? 
Et fors Nelsoni que sint jam fata requires, 
Quisquis eris, fide testans conamina Muse : 
Vulnere languentem, et Britonum fortissima frustra 
Funera plorantem exhilarat Victoria signo 

Nuncia sublato. Haud epule clangorque tubarum, 
Non canor insultans hosti, non leta triumpbhum 
Precinuit vox: sed jam religione serenat 

Summa Ducis mentem pietas, quem lata decorat 
Ante alios, fortes mulcens dulcedine sensus. 
Postera lux cedes, et vasta silentia belli 

Pandebat, veterique ibat jam letior unda 

Nilus—“ Cesareas venisti victor ad oras, 

Nobilior, miseris prebens solamina rebus ! 

Omnis et AXgyptus celebret vexilla salutis, 

Omnis Arabs.‘—Olim Italie spoliator ad oras, 
Julius, et pavidis fidens Antonius armis, 

At non Marte suo: jam libertate labante 

Et patria amissa, dominis parere superbis i 
Sub juga misit opes assuetum, (inhonesta merentum !) 
At tibi, Dux Bntonum, victricique ordine Classi 
Gratulor ! hc norunt olim penetralia Musz, 
Queque tuum vel adhuc sacrant modulamine nomen.” 
Heec dedit antiquo se attollens gurgite Nilus 
Grandzvus pater, argenteamque recondidit undis 
Canitiem, et glauca nituere aspergine vultus. 

En, Nelsone, tuo pacatos Marte Calabros, 
Sicelicosque sinus, quosque in sua regna remisit 
Italiz reges tua vindex Gloria, reddunt 
Arva tua reparata manu, atque insignia sumunt 
Rura nova, et luxu segetum qui floret opimo 
Dives ager Brontes,* veteri non degener vo ; 





* White, p. 110. Arabes plurimi venerunt ad littora, &c. 
> Ibid. p. 149. 
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162 Mors Nelsoni : 


Bronteumque tenet ductum de fulmine nomen; °' 
Fulmine in AXtneis olim nascente latebris. 
Quid memorem, Galli pulsis ultricibus iris, 
Sceptra tua donata manu: monte undique curvo 
Parthenopes,* conspersit ubi Natura racemis 
Textilibus colles, nectuntque umbracula sylve 
Nativa—antiquam et retinentia meenia pompam 
Horrescunt—viridi hic dives consurgere dorso 
Campus amat, glaucas vel in umbras scena recedit— 
Sive ruinarum nigra succincta corona 
Obruta procumbunt veterum palatia regum, 
Non inhonesta situ—desiderioque reposcit 
Flebile vectigal (defuncto) pristina virtus! 
Quid vel opes memorem* Eoas, victricia regum 
Dona, aut gemmarum pretioso flore comantes 
Artifices formas, parte monumenta salutis ? 
Quid memorem absenti sacrat queis patria nomen 
Accumulans donis ?~patriz te munera grate 
Presentem majora manent—facundia ocelli 
Eloquitur tacita—et solvit tibi lacryma grates ! 
Sed nec clara diu, positis felicibus armis,’ 
Depeniit virtus, patrieve amplexibus hesit : 
Scilicet insidiis secretum accendere bellum 
‘Teutones,? et Bore linquentes frigora gentes 
Incipiunt, pavidum et junxerunt foedere martem. 
Non tulit hoc Britonum, que fulmine foedera sancit, 
Majestas male lasa—at amantes otia pacis 
Advolat ipsa suas ales Victoria Classes. 

Est locus aggeribus* qua se protrudit in 
Pondere fixa suo, vaste et molimine Turris, 
Obvia bellantum furiis—fulgentia longe 
Fulmina, et ultrices emiserat irrita flanimas 
Funeream expir ans noctem navalis Enyo. 

Quid memorare ° artes veterique ignota Camcene 
Arma Jovis nostri valet indignantia Romam ? 
Sepe etiam ut campos instructo marte viderem 
Erigitur nigrans bellum—tonitruque tremiscunt 
Ardua terrarum artifici, glomerantque sub aura 





Descriptio Sinus Neapolitani. * White, p. 134, 135, 136. 
Nhe Worthen Confederacy.” White, p. 163. 
. Cronbergize arx. Ibid. p. 167. 

- Recentiores bellandi inventiones, 


Latin Prize Poem. 


Fumiferam noctem commixtis igne tenebris : 
Fulmineique * orbes cceli in regione serena 
Per sudum rutilant: quo maximus intonat aér— 
Parte alia, ccelo labi noctisque per umbram 
Flammarum longos videas albescere tractus. 
Scilicet internz Tabies, clauszeque latescunt 
Cedes, exitio foete, ultricemque sub imo 
Occultant animam claustro ; mox tempore certo 
(Ut jubet ars belli, et casu solertia major !) 
Erumpunt cave, atque eifusa miserrima clades. 
Szpe etiam cum incauta petit munimina classis 
Volvuntur vivis flammantes ignibus orbes : 
Qualia nec Siculis unquam Cyclopes i in antris 
Fulmina, nec rapidis videre Ceraunia telis. 
Nec non in cedes acuens mortalia corda 
Per varias artes miseros extundere casus 
Sors belli docet—in mare” propugnacula ducit 
Et placido fiuitare freto, molemque profundam 
Oceani lassare docet—firmatayue transtris 
Bella voIni, czcum-murorum imitantia martem. 
Nec te,’ qui resides animos irasque tuorum 
Irritus ardebas generoso accendere sensu, 


Preteream indecorem ; fas est et in hoste Cameoenz 


Insignes mirari animos ; insignia Musz 

Semper amant—vidit quoque te Nelsonia virtus, 
f&mula tunc licet; et merite preconia laudis 
Ingenio insignita suo donavit; et annis 
Pubescens prima lanugine vestiit atas. 

Nec mora, et hostiles decorant insignia Muros 
Anglica—nigrantes illic splendere Leones,+ 
Hostilemque > aquilam minitantem vana videres. 
Quo, Nelsone,° ruis vulgi dum pectore sensus 
Vertuntur varii ? nec fas te credere muris, 


Cum nec adhuc cecidit fragor, egrasque excitat iras 


Confusz sonus urbis, et illetabile murmur, 
Cum nec adhuc sopiti animi—comitatur euntem 
Majestas excelsa Ducem, et formidine cingit 
Niliace victorem ore ! trepidantia corda 


163 





* “ Bombs.” | 2 « Floating batteries,” 


3 Villmoes. p. 205, White. 4 Anglica. 
5 Hostica vexillorum i insignia. 


© Incaute Nelsonus victz gentis populo se immiscuit, White, p. 207. 


164 Mors Nelsoni : 


Tanta tropwa ducis subeunt—labentis imago 
Cronberge indecores animi! sublimior extat 
Nobilis insigni veniens in corpore virtus— 
Singula sed memorare piget: memorare juvabit 
Labentes animos Galli, Nelsone, sub ictu 
Sepe tuo, et rapido prostratum fulmine Iberum. 
Grande opus ageredior, carmen vocat ultima cura— 
Cycneum melos extrema dulcedine fundit 
Musa libens," invita 5 ipso de fonte decoris 
Surgit amari aliquid—grandes testata Triumphos 
Ardua Traducte cerno—concedite luctus, 
Pierides, rursum,* Abram quas culmine sacro 
Fors vel adhuc lusisse juvat, Volfique favillam 
Que vel adhuc colitis, cineri solatia inani ! 
Quid loquor ?—ecce procul naves dum ceca volutant 
Murmura, presagique nitent jam funeris ignes ! 
“Quid memorem Galli pavidos in preelia sensus, 
Frendentemque aE et vana minantis Iberi 
Extructam pompam quique ut solet estuat imo 
Corde pucor victo, mixtoque insania luctu ; 33 
Et timet incursus, indignaturque timere. 
Hostium adhuc vultus faciesque simillima fato 
Advenisse diem, longum qui tradet in evum 
Anglica facta, monet ; nec nostrum pectora labi, 
/Eternamve metu sensit corrumpere famam 
Ista dies, fastis semper servanda Britannis ! 
Nonne vides vel adhuc belli cum fluctuat ordo, 
Ut tacito* fulget victrix sententia signo ? 
fe Quemque 4 suo expectat functurum patria Marte.” 
Et | jam prospicitur nitidis incautior armis 
Stans celsa in puppi virtus Nelsonia ; Vestem 
Letior ars lautam multo discreverat auro, 
Gemmantesque orbes, multi monumenta ‘Triumphi. 
At non ille virum (monuit presagia mortis 
Dira Comes !*) curat repetita hortamina ; 1n ipsis 
Vicit! jucundumque mori succurrit in armis | 





* Illud Homericum, sav cinovrt ye Ouyaii. 

* Abrame in culminibus victoriam gratulatus cecidit Volfius. 

3 Varii hostium sensusin prelia euntium. 

4 “England expects every one to do his duty!” per Telegraph ex- 
pressa. 

5 Comes—Seott, qui cum Nelsono procubuit, 
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** Non me longa dies, nec inutilis auferet wtas, 
‘Nec patrias victus remeabo inglorius oras.” 
Talis in occulto sedit sententia sensu. 

Et jam procubuisse suorum funera vidit, 
(Consortes laudis! sed quos mox ipse secutus) 
Demessam et primo ploravit flore juventam, 
Plurima que patrios urgebat flebilis ignes, 

ec memor invisi" venientis ab zthere teli 
Ingreditur—reducem at fatum patria alta videret 
Non dedit! extremam subito perlata? papillam 
Hasta volat, sacrumque hzrens bibit acta cruorem, 
Dum vis letalis sibi sufficit ; abditaque intus* 
Spiramenta anime funebri vulnere rumpit. 

Et jam venturo labuntur frigida leto 

Membra: diu dubia vite nunc fluctuat agra 
Lux rediviva mora ; qualis flamma ultima lambit 
Fessam abitura facem; nigrescunt omnia circum ; 
Nec tamen indecorem tua te Victoria liquit 
Extrema jam in morte, suumque heroa abiturum 
Voce ciet! sed vitam exhalat victor anhelam 
Spiritus, insignique juvat succumbere fato! 

Sic vetuit patrias vincentem cernere sedes, 

Sic finem fortuna dedit! brevis occidit wtas,— 
Multorum est infleta, auras ut transit arundo, 
Ignotamque viam radit; ‘Te insignior hora 
Abripuit, neque enim canis aspersa senectus 

‘Te manet, aut quasso languebant corpore vires ! 
Nec fuit in fatis luctu tibi condere soles ! 

Te non Oceani magna illetabilis unda 

Gurgite sub vasto pulsat: (sed plurima functum 
Exul ibi jacet_ umbra Ducum)—jactare favillz 
Hee juvat insigni, tristis solatia casus ! 

Et jam3 vernus honor, visit qui serior agros, 
Purpureum spargit redivivis floribus annum— 
Pectore sed meesto languescunt gaudia, honore 
Indelibato; et sordent mili munere inani, 

Quid si per vacuas moduletur carmina sylvas, 
Et reducis peana levem suspiret amoris 





* Quod ob velocitatem non sentitur. 
> Etsi hee a Virgilio adumbrarim, medicorum narrationibus consen- 
tiunt quam accuratissime. 
3 Hosce versus a Grayo adumbravi : 
“In vain to me the smiling mornings shine” &c. 
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‘Turba querens avium ?—non illis floreus anni 
Arridebit honos, illis qui nocte sepulcri 
Letheum ducunt per secula longa soporem 
Torpentes anime! nunquam nos dulce juvente 
Floriferum ver et vite revolubilis ordo, 
Nativum in solem, aut vitales reddet in auras, 
Cum semel occidimus leto, lumenque perenni — 
Nocte cadit, longa obductum caligine fati! 
Audin sacra gravi resonat qua Neenia pulsu, 
Funereumque melos ?—dum sistra jubentia luctus 
Percurrunt Thamesin ;' ibat qui tristior undis, 
Segnior undantem dum volvit funere fluctum, 
Ipsa ut grassatur majestas nigra sepulcri, et 
Tarda trahit longinquam, et honesta sub ordine,” pompam, 
At te sacra manent regali splendida luxu 
Atria defunctum ; grandesque piacula manes 
Placarunt vel adhue : signhamus funera saxo 
‘Tanta pio, et lauto jam surgit pondere moles, 
Quid si Pyramidum veneranda mole quiescunt 
Funera in indigno recubantia mausoleo, 
Regifici cineres ? veniet felicior ztas 
Qua sit nulla fides tumulum monstrantibus illum, 
Cum memor Historiz seclis mansura futuris 
Vis tradet nomen, nuper quod palluit orbis, 
Et fama in fidi vivet dulcedine sensus 
Laude recens, memoresque iterum revirescet in annos, 
Haud aliam ob causam media inter fulmina belli 
Projecere animam pro libertate libentem 
Dura.cohors? Boree, manserunt quam pia Odini 
Atria; fusi epulis dum libant vina deorum, 
Que functorum umbris veneranda Geira* ministrat, 
Ambrosio heroum instaurans convivia luxu ! 
Quid:si felici exponens imitamine vitam 
Pictura argutos ducat, post funera vultus? 
Te casu nullo, nullo delebile saclo 
(Dum morietur opus nostri post tempus Apellis) 
Te manet Aonio monumentum munere; in annos 
/Eternos comitem trahet: aut in corde Britannum 





\ 


-? Processio in Thamestno flumine. + Multorum sc. Nobiliorum. 

3 Gothorum religio; que docuit heroas recipiendos esse in Odini para- 
diso, &«. 

4 Ministra Cidiniddels epulis. Vid. Gray. Poem. “Fatal Sisters ; 
Gondula & Geira Speed, &c. 
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Nobilius condetur opus ; neque fama peribit, 
Meesta licet, moestive abolescet gratia facti. 
Qualis ubi /Kolio tangens modulamine chordas, 
Et varia eliciens queruli suspiria venti 

Suspensam movet aura chelyn—tractim illa susurros 
Temperat argutos numero, liquidosque tumescens 
Labitur in cantus, atque ethera carmine mulcet : 
Sic pia mens animi, longoque exercita luctu 
Consensus ciet, arcana dulcedine, tristes, 
Committens citharis moestz discrimina vocis. 

Sat vero in luctum resoluta est nenia: tardum 
Heret opus—tamen insigni fudisse juvabit 

Heec cineri,—cinerem fido cumulamus honore ! 





NOTICE OF 
CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 





Tue present Dean of Peterborough, late Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge, has conferred an obligation on scholars by the 
publication of this elegant little volume. It consists of ‘ Ex- 
tracts from Greek, Latin, and English authors, given as sub- 
Jects for translation, and of Miscellaneous Questions proposed 
to the candidates for different classical honors” durmg the 
time of the Dr.’s professorship; and is intended for the use of 
academical students, and of those who may be desirous of 
forming an idea of the nature of Cambridge classical examina- 
tions. ‘To such it will be highly interesting, and more especi- 
ally since the late important change in the system of examination 
for degrees. Independent of its utility in this respect, it is 
valuable as a selection of beautiful and interesting passagés 
from the best ancient authors. It contains Dr. Monk’s exami- 
nations only, there being five or six Examiners to every Uni- 
versity honor: as, however, all the various departments have at 
some.time been allotted to the Professor, this volume, taken 
altogether, exhibits a fair specimen of a Cambridge classical 
examination, as conducted since the year 1810 (Preface); with 
the addition of a Latin theme, and one or more copies of Latin 
verses on a given subject. It should be added, that the can- 
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didates (Preface) are assembled in a room, with the use of pen, 
ink, and paper alone, two or three hours, or more (generally, 
we ‘believe, from three to five) being allotted, in proportion to 
the length and difficulty of the task. 

We give the examinations for the years 1817-19, regretting 
only that our limits forbid us to insert the Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions, which embrace a vast variety of subjects. 

University Scholarship, 1817. ‘To be translated into English, 
the whole of Thucyd. 1. 76.—into English, Demosth, in An- 
drot. Kal piv xaxeivo ye deh pabelv Opec, x. T. A. Aristot. de 
Rhet. 0. 11. 

Chancellor’s Medals, 1817. ‘To be translated into English, 
Soph. Antig. 1192, to the end of the narration.—'To be. trans- 
lated literally into English,—also into Latin Lyric verse, Pind. 
Ol. vi. first strophe, antistrophe, and epode.—To be translated 
into English, Juv. Sat. xiv. 256-304.—To be translated into 
Latin, a passage on Homer, from some English author. 

Chancellor’s Medals, 1818. ‘To be translated into English, 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 350-393; parallel passages to be quoted 
from Homer, Euripides, and Virgil.—Into English prose, and 
into Latin verse, Aisch. Agam. 226, strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode; lLucretius’s imitation to be quoted.—Into English 
prose, Aristoph. Ran. v. 895, strophe—v. 992, antistrophe.— 
Into English verse, Id. 'Thesm, 1136-1155; the metres to be 
marked.—To be turned into Attic Greek, Id. Lysistr. 1297- 

1828 (chorus of Laconians); passages of the ‘Tragedians here 
imitated to be given.—Into English, Cic. Epist. lib. vi. 18, to 
Tis 0 dperng para — Pers. Sat. v. 161-191.—Into Greek, 
Dryden on the Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy, “ ‘To instruct 
delightfully,” to “degrees of moral goodness in them.”—Into 
Greek Tragic Iambics, Milton’s 23d Sonnet.—Into Greek 
Tragic Anapests, Comus, 892-901. 

Univ. Schol. 1819. ‘To be translated into English, Thucyd. 
il, 45 —Lysias contra Agorat. Huvdavowcs 0 adrov xat meph Tay 
Conwy, to ionquparegos eyevero. o2 Plato, Phedon. 29. Ti obvs rod- 
_Twv oUTws Eydovtwy, to ey 6 KeBns. 

Chancellor’s Medals, 1819. Soph. Aj. 550-583.—Pind, 
Ol. ix. 1-62.—Into Greek, Sir W. Temple’s Essay on Poetry, 
«The more true and natural source of poetry,” to “the very 
first conception.”—Into Latin, Gray’s Letters, xxxil. “ I am 
equally sensible of your affliction,” to “ aggravated our sorrow.” 
—Into Greek lambics, Lycidas, 64-84. 

This work is the first printed in the new Cambridge type, a 
modification of the Porsonian, and which, though it does not 
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possess the unrivalled brilliancy of its predecessor, is superior 
to itin real elegance. Some of the letters are new, and har- 
monise well with the former, with the exception of the q, 
which we wish to see altered.t| The size is a medium between 
the large one, in which Blomfield’s /Mschylus is printed, and 
that used in the English Matthie. 








The ScHouiA oF HeErRmEAS on the PuHz&pRuS OF 
Pxato, published by Frepericus Astius, Profes- 
sor. Landishutanus, Lipsia. 8v0. 





Part III.—[Continued from No. LVI.) 


In p- 136, 1. 8. Hermeas explaining what Plato says about 
the horses and chariot of the gods observes, Apya de xas immous 
Tuy Yewy tas Sevrepas avrmy xas TpiTas Suvapers axoUTTEOY, as as 
mewras xerevbuvovcr, 81 wy o Zeve xak exvToyv avaryer xai Tacay THY 
uToBeBAnwevyy autw otpatiay Twy Dewy xa Saimovav, xas mayre 
amhws tx e&yonueva avrov. In this passage for e&ypyweva, in the 
last line, it is necessary to read efnorynpeva, suspended from. For 
Hermeas says, ‘‘ that Jupiter elevates not only himself [to the 
survey of the supercelestial place], but likewise all the army of 
gods and demons, that are in subjection to him, and in short, all 
_the natures that are suspended from him.” No error is more 
-common in Platonic manuscripts, through the carelessness. of 
‘transcribers, than the substitution of efypyweve for efyprnueve. 
-In the same page |. 17. Hermeas explaining the words em- 
ployed by Plato respecting Jupiter, viz. Ilgwros %2. mopeveras, 
observes, ort temevos ext TO vonTov auTOS xas evidpuwY exuTwY Tals 
ornercs apyous ouvayer tTaadhrAa mavre. But here for exurwy it is 
necessary to read eaurov. And then what Hermeas says, will be 
in English, ‘‘ Jupiter himself proceeding to the intelligible, 
and establishing himself in his proper principles, leads on high 
together with himself all the rest (1. e. all the other powers that 
- follow him].” It is requisite also to observe, that, the oimescs 





‘The same may be said of the new ¢ lately introduced into the 
Clarendon press, and which, though handsome in itself, mars the uni- 
, formity of that type, perhaps the most beautiful existing. 
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apyat, or proper principles, in which Jupiter is here said to es- 
tablish himself, are according to the Orphic, which 1s the same 
with the Platonic, theology, Heaven, Night, and Phanes. 
And. in the same page, |. 20. Hermeas says, xe 4 mcovoie 
BEY yeep auTou Onmsovoye xas  CymsoUpYIe mpovoEL, HAAR TOG EmI- 
Borais Ssevyvoyev?  wev yao cor UmOTTATIXy TwY mpuypaToV, ¥) Oe 
owotixy. Here for } wev and 4 ds, it is necessary to read 4 pev 
and 48. For the meaning of Hermeas is, that the providential 
energy of Jupiter produces things into existence, and that his 
creative power is also providential, but that these two, provi- 
dence and productive power, differ in the conceptions of them. 
For productive power gives subsistence to things, but provi- 
dence is the cause of their preservation. | 

P. 187, 1.12. xe dice trys Eorics to YOvimoy xouk CuITIOY THS EVI- 
Spurews autwy AcuBaver. In this passage for to yovsmoy, it is ne- 
cessary to read ro povsov: for Vesta, according to the Platonic 
and also the Orphic theology, is the cause of stability, and not 
of fecundity. In the same page, 1. 24. Hermeas having ‘ob- 
served, that the centre of the earth and ‘the poles &e. are said 
to be Vesta by participation, adds, ees xov ro xevtpoy THs ynseh} 
TOUS MOAOUS AEYOMEY LEVEY, Eb KOk KATA TOMOY SIOlY ANIVYTA, avr ov 
‘Cwrinws xwovres. Butshere for arr’ ov, it is requisite ‘to read 
aan’ ovv. Foraccording to the Platonic philosophy, the -centre 
of the earth and the poles are witally though not locally 
moved. P, 139, |. 14. <9 efns meps tov nusrequy. xedroujreves Os 
eimev, ovxy wo Ovytwy ovcwy (mares yap noe cs Oesces cen con nueTepee 
Yuyas alaveros) ws mporcmmovros os ems toy Jes rou abavarou xcs 
EMPAVOUS OVTOS, WOTE Heb TOY TUYOVTA emiyvove, OTs cs Cercer pores 
alavaros eioiy’ OUTWS ElmE TO HAAOUMEVEI” y Yeo [LEOIXy NUETEpA, eTE 
xaxvvomey, xeeramdioSyryow eorvev, es alaveros ext. Here, for 
ws mpoAdumovros it is Obviously necessary to read GAA’ we mQ0- 
Aupmovros, and then what Hermeas says will be, in English : 
“ Afterwards, Plato’speaks of ‘our souls; ‘but he says they are 
called immortal, not as being mortal, (for all souls, both ‘such:as 
are divine and ours, are immortal,) but because in divine souls 
immortality shines forth and is apparent, so that any one may 
know ‘that divine souls are immortal. After this manner, ‘he 
says, that our souls are cal/ed immortal. For our partial soul, 
as being defiled with vice, causes its immortality to ‘be dubi- 
ous.” In the same page, 1. 24. voy de ro ekw xas To yvwroy [Tov 
oupavou| tHy xugeTyy elmev auTyy macay tyv Ovpavou PacsAsiay. 
Flere, a word is evidently wanting between eiev and autyy ; and 
it appears to me, that this word is qepseyov, And in the same 
page, 1. 6. from the bottom, Hermeas says, T's 8 To’ ecryoay ems 
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Tw Tov oupayou ywrw; ov yap oy dveAdouras exer apryas yeyovariy. 
But here for agyas it is manifest that it is necessary to read 
apyas. For Hermeas in this place inquires why Plato says 
that souls, when they arrive at the summit of heaven, stand on 
its back? For when they are there they do not become indo- 
lent. And this is evident from what he immediately after adds, 
OT Ww Ycp AYIATI, TOTOUTH pucArswTeoas xe SpacTypror yivovras. P. 
140, 1. 28. Ta d= adAws Te xas megs aAnfeias Aeyovra, mavu croo- 
OnTtws xt Yeoroyinws eipyras Thy yao adylerny THY TwY YUxTOY Te- 
cay Taksy dyot, xa TO medsoy aAnderas ekys cay Asyy, TaUTaS aIWITTE- 
Tus x1 wis de aArercy] or Deoroyor exes sQpvovery, O yap Tos 
Opdevs megs tus Nuxtos Aeywv, Gewy yup ever, dynos xc 
Mayrocuvyy de ob dwney exe aevden mavry» 
The plain of Truth, says Hermeas, which is here celebrated 
by Plato, obscurely signifies that divine order which Orpheus 
and other theologists denominate Night. In this passage there- 
fore, immediately after Yewy yao eye, it is necessary to add 
adAnieiay. For Night, according to Orpheus, contains the truth 
of the gods. | 
Again, p. 141, 1. 4. Hermeas on the words of Plato, ‘yap 

AY PULATOS TE HAE AovypcTicros, Observes, ayowmaTos mong Asyet 5 
apa wo Asyomey XAL THY guow aypwmaroy xas THY puny 5 xa Th Oav= 
PATTOY ETE TOUTO 5 AEE TOL KOs ELaIDETOY Ems TOV UmEpoUCAYIOU TOmOU, 
omou ye xe y Huoss xo y bury ever cuto. Here im the last part 
of this passage, xos Tot ts eFasperoy x. T.A., for xas Tos, It is Neces- 
sary to read xa: 71, and to make the whole of this part interro- 
gative, Viz., xai Ti xcs efeiperoy ems Tov UmEpoupaviov ToTOU, OTOU tye 
xa n Guess xs y Puyy eyes auto; And then what Hermeas says, 
will be, in English, “ What is the meaning of Plato when he 
says, that the supercelestial place is ‘without color? Is it in the 
same way, as we assert of nature and soul, that they are color- 
less? Butif this be the case, what will there be peculiarly ex- 
cellent in the supercelestial place, since the uncolored is’ pos- 
sessed both by nature and soul?” That this is the true read- 
ing, will be at once evident, from considering that accordmg to 
Plato, the supercelestial place indicates one of the highest 
orders of the’ gods. In the same page, !. 17. Hermeas having 
observed that heaven is the first that is illuminated by the divine 
light of Phanes, adds that according to Orpheus Night is united 
to him; in confirmation of which he quotes the following Or- 
phic lines : 

TIpwroyovoy ye prev outis er edpuney odbaarpoion, 

Es on Nu& sepy povvy® ob 0 aAAot amavres” 

Oaupelov xelopuvres ev aides Geyryos aeAnrov’ 

Tosov amerrpante 0005 alavaroso Davyros. 
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On these lines the Professor observes, ‘‘ Inter fragmenta 
Orphica leguntur hi versus, sed pluribus in locis corrupti. 
Posteriorem versum Bentleius Epist. ad Jo. Millium p, 455. 
Opusc, philol. e Proclo sic exhibet: : | 
Towoy amertiaBe e005 alavaroio Davyros.” 
This last line is in Proclus in Tim. lib. 11. p. 132. as follows : 
To oy ameoTiABe yx o005 alavatoso Davytos. 

In which line Toy is evidently erroneous,. and therefore Bent- 
ley has substituted for it Tosov. But the true reading for To ov 
is, I conceive, that of Eschenbach in his Epigenes De Poési 
Orphica p. 78., which he derived from a manuscript of the above 
work of Proclus, not having, as he informs us, the printed 
copy of it to consult; and this reading is, Tw wev. In p. 141, 
1. 29. Hermeas speaking of the order of the Cyclops says, ev 
yao mpwross TovToss TO oHNa exdaiverbas y Georoyia dyor, xe 
MpPutac AON as Hab AITINS TwWy TAYT AYN OU TXUNMAT OY TOUTOUS ELVA TOUS 
beous Kuxawmas: S10 xe Textovoyerpas aUT0US ¥ GeoAory ice dyno? 
AUTH Yap Tplas EOTL TEAETIOUPYIXN TwY TYYNMaTWY xas ev Ilap- 
peevion be, eav Asyy o TAarwv evdu xa megibepes, TauTyy Thy Tae” 
esmsretat. According to the Grecian theology, the order of 
the Cyclops consists of Brontes, Steropes, and Arges, and is 
therefore, as Hermeas says, triadic. And this order is. occultly 
indicated by Plato, in his Parmenides by the terms: evdu, zegs- 
deoes, xas paxtovs i.e. by the straight, the circular, and that 
which is mixed from both. Hence in the above passage, imme- 
diately after the words evfu xas megipepes, it is necessary to add 
xas pixtov. In the last line of the same page Hermeas ob- 
serves, 0 0¢ HlAutwy, omeg prev cup) xatadarinws vmo TOU YeoAovyou 
pnlev, Touro autos amoparinws mpoyveyxaro. 0 yao EexElvos yvuxTee 
Elmev, OUTOS TOUTO aypwmoroy Oo OE Exeivos amoPaTiKws arpeudEa 
Eimuy" | 





Mavrocuvyy 8 01 Swxev eye apeuden mavrwy 

TOUTO OUTOS XaTAPATIXwS EImE’ TEeps nv TO THS aAyIoUS EMIOTHUNS YE- 
VOS, OUTIA OVTWS OUTA Tp. amOpuTiXae MPOEVEYXAMEVOS THI XATAPA- 
Tince WaAl emcyer, amo tov ovros Tpia moosveyxwv. Hermeas 
is here speaking of that divine order which is called by the - 
Chaldean theologists voytos xas voepos, intelligible and at the 
same time intellectual, as being mingled from both, and-which 
is unfolded by Plato in the Phedrus. Hermeas, therefore, in 
the above passage observes, that the part of this order 
which is celebrated by the theologist Orpheus affirmatively, is 
unfolded by Plato negatively; aud that what the theologist 
speaks of negatively, is enunciated by Plato affirmatively. 
Hence, immediately after the words o & [JAatwv omep mev eupe 
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RATAPATINWS UTO TOU GeoAovou prev, TovTo auros amoparinws moon= 
veyxaro, it appears to me requisite to add, omep d= evge amoparti- 
MWS TOUTO HUTOS XATAPATIXWS aTrOdaIVEl. 

P. 143,1.4, ro yap ev ty Wuyn ToIg axgoss vonToss evvociobees 
Suveres. Pete for ty wuxy, it is necessary to read trys Wuyys. 
For the meaning of Hermeas i is, that the one of the soul which 
is a participation of the ro éy the one itself, is capable of being 
united to the highest intelligibles. ‘This is evident from what im- 
mediately follows : 2 eb Yap Xo O EvEpryeim VOUS O UmEpiOpUmLEVoS aUTHS 
aes Oeatas Ta OvTe, AAN' ovdev TOTO mpos THY nw YuyyY' HuL~wY yeep 
eoTh, oTay me0s auTOY oTeAdwuEYY y De UmaOtIs THS buys, 6 EOTS TO 
éy autys, xupiws ToTe evIouTIx, oTUY TO TS adnieroes oy mediov. ‘Lhe 
plain of ‘Truth belongs to the highest order of intelligibles » and 
this is only to be seen according to Plato by the hyparxis, which 
is the summit, flower, and the one of the soul, energizing enthu- 
siastically, or with a ‘divinely-inspired energy. P. 143, 1. 15. 
ExaoTos Oy TOUTWY TOIS umEp auTOY dws cAAnwres, TOUTETTI, whibataias 
Here for trois umep auroy, it is necessary to read trois vmo avroy, as 
will be immediately evident from a perusal of the whole pas- 
sage. And in the same page, |. 19. in the words » 8¢ ravray 
apyy xas Tos voyTous Geous xa mavre Tov am’ avrwy Gerov mAngos 
gdwros, for am avtrwy it is necessary to read am avrov. For 
what Hermeas says is this, “‘ that the principle of all things fills 
the intelligible gods, and all the natures that proceed from him, 
with divine light.” P. 144, 1.17. 4 ev yap ev tass seas Sixcto- 
Tuy MavTc VOEpUIS TMeglevel, Eb 8e ev ross Yeoss, Gerws. In this pas- 
sage, for « de it is requisite to ready de. P.145,1.9. Adda ro 
Asyomevoy ToovToy eTTIY? TAELOUS ExoUTs duvELELS ces ave Wuyc, Tos 
pev umeprepac, Tas be xatadecotepas. Here, immediately after tas 
pev umeptepac, it is necessary to add ras de jeraiTepas. This is 
evident from the remaining part of the sentence, viz. Tais pev 
uy mowTIoT as THY Suverpewy Eb TOS MPWTIOTOIS TwY vonTwY em Par- 
AUT Xai Tw UTEpoUpaviw TOTw, Tals OF METALS TOS EVTOS ovpavou, Tas 
Be eryarous xara To Wuyixoy parkiora siya. Here Hermeas 
clearly says, that divine souls have middle, as well as first and _ 
last powers. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Caused by the recent introduction by Mr. Bullock into 
England of various rare and curious specimens of 
Mexican Antiquity ; intended shortly to be submitted 
by him to the inspection of the public. 





Ir may truly be said of scientific inquiry, as of the politics of 
different periods, that to each particular age some prevailing 
taste may be allotted. The man of science feels that to him the 
consideration of what during past ages it has been the aim of 
human intelligence to know, is an inquiry no less imteresting, 
than to the historian is the investigation of what the political 
temper of any given time has been: he, like the latter, can cast 
his eyes over distant ages, and can mark the different roads 
which human wit has variously pursued, sometimes proceeding 
along the straight road of investigation terminating at the temple 
of knowlege, at other times deviating into the by-paths of 
delusion leading to error; he will however have the satisfaction 
of perceiving that every succeeding century has become more 
enlightened than the foregoing, till time in its progress arriving 
at the present age, the sun of science with continually increasing 
light seems to beam on us ; in fact at the present time, through- 
out Europe, ‘with the exception of one or two countries, every 
branch of science seems to be particularly cultivated. Never 
did the stream of knowlege burst forth in a purer and more 
sparkling tide—one study does not now alone engross, as here- 
tofore, its undue share of attention, but all may boast that por- 
tion of esteem to which their respective merits and utility seve- 
rally intitle them. It was the custom, at some former periods 
of time, to be very indifferent to investigations ito the monu- 
ments of antiquity still existing of celebrated ancient nations: to 
this indifference may be imputed the loss of many such precious 
remains, the erroneous accounts in books respecting others, 
and the confused and wrong ideas formerly entertained gene- 
rally on the subject of the antiquities of nations. Against the 
present time, however, this complaint cannot be urged. What 
limits seem to be set to learned research? The pyramids them- 
selves, whose dusky shadows the Nile has so long beheld re- 
flected on her waves, an individual now compels reluctantly to - 
disclose the awful tombs in which the Pharaohs vainly expected 
to find repose! But lest Thebes should exult over Memphis, 
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her royal sepulcres have been equally violated; and over the 
ruins of that city,—the greatest and fairest which the sun shone 
on in its wide career, whose hundred brazen gates, from each 
of which could issue ten thousand chariots of war, sternly and 
gloriously dictated peace to nations,—over these splendid ruins 
the footstep of the traveller now wanders! Her prostrate 
porphyry pillais afford a seat to the weary pilgrim. From the 
banks of the Nile, which sadly contemplates the loss of former 
pride, still exhale the fresh breezes which once spread delicious 
fragrance through her artificial terraces ; but those who breathed: 
them, vital air nourishes no more.—But though her mortal 
population Thebes can no longer boast, her gods still have 
been faithful to her ruins; there in numbers they yet dwell, 
and undoubtedly on the stone tablets covered with hieroglyphics 
the religious rites sacred to them are yet recorded. Of all 
places of antiquarian research the ruins of Thebes seem most 
worthy to be explored; they deserve, and they have obtained 
the most curious attention. ‘The antiquities of Egypt it must 
be admitted, if for a long space of time they have been un~ 
heeded, have of late years created their full share of mterest: 
if any complaint on the subject of them ¢an be alleged, it is 
that Egyptian antiquities seem too exclusively to have been the 
subjects of collection and research, whilst the antiquities of 
some other nations, as of China, of Assyria, and India, were no 
less worthy of attention, but have been much less successful 
in obtaining it, As for the antiquities of Egypt, what can ex- 
ceed the respect with which, when discovered, the bust or 
statue of any Egyptian god is treated. The Ibis and the Cro- 
codile, though lesser deities, are conducted from their mouldering 
retreats, whenever inquiry is blessed with such a discover y, with 
infinite veneration to national galleries and the museums of the 
learned. Isis propitiously smiles on her votaries, when she 
perceives her mutilated bust an object of regard; and. Osiris 
might fain imagine his old worship about to be renewed! 

‘The complaint, however, that might fairly have been alleged, 
that the antiquities of Egypt were too exclusively the objects of 
attention, seems likely soon to lose all foundation ; for being 
with justice advanced; already a certain direction has been 
given to the public taste towards the antiquities of other parts 
of the earth. ‘The attention of celebrated men of learning i in 
Paris has been of late much employed on the antiquities of 
Asia generally, These enlightened individuals are an honor to 
their country ; and to men like them France owes, though envy 
and national jealousy may vainly deny it, and ignorantly dispute 
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it, the obligation of standing pre-eminent in science, It 
would not, however, amongst other nations, be an ungenerous 
competition, if they, by revising some institutions, and establish- 
ing others on improved principles for the encouragement of 
sciences and the improvement of arts, would take as a model 
the generous example of France. ‘To foreigners and to stran- 
gers, as to Frenchmen, all her precious collections are equally | 
thrown open; they are to all alike accessible. France then 
has a right to receive, even from foreigners, the tribute of © 
praise. It may be an empty, but it is a flattermg gift; and 
nations that take gold have no right to feel envy. Some. per- 
sons have felt regret that defeat imposed on France the neces- 
sity of restoring those works of art, of which the Vatican and 
other public collections had been despoiled by her arms. It 
was argued, that though in Paris, from the attention with which 
strangers who visited the rich collection of the national gallery 
were ‘received, where every thing worthy of admiration was par- 
ticularly pointed out to their view, these precious objects of art 
were less the property of France than of the world, and that the 
arts and sciences derived an additional advantage from the 
mutual comparisons which the concentration of those objects 
offered the opportunity.of making. This advantage was certainly 
inappreciable ; but the claims of justice were much more sacred, 
and the restitution which was made by France conferred glory 
on her conquerors. With the conviction that this resignation on 
her part was a debt due to justice, France ought to be con- 
tent; she will feel flattered, however, by hearing the voice of 
Europe whisper, that if any nation could have a right to enjoy 
that precious collection, that nation would be no other than 
France, who showed herself worthy to possess it by the noble 
use she made of it whilst in her hands, 

Intending to say something of a curious collection of antiqui- 
ties lately brought to this country from America, I have said 
more than I had purposed on that which is not immediately 
relative to my subject; it is however so connected with it, that 
if it was an error, it was one likely to be incurred. [ shall 1 now, 
however, make some remarks on monuments, of which the 
curiosity, not the beauty, the novelty, not the art, itp og 
intitle them to learned attention. 

For a series of years it had been the custom to state, in con- 
tradiction to the evidence of older writers, that the continent 
of America possessed no monumental antiquities ; ; that-nothing 
existed there characterising the manners of the ‘populous and 
civilised Indian nations which once inhabited, and whose 
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descendants still inhabit those extensive regions, This assertion 
was so often and so positively repeated, that general opinion 
was almost inclined to lean towards it, especially as none of 
the antiquities of the Mexicans or Peruvians seem hitherto to 
have found their way to Europe. We were informed that 
those nations were unacquainted with iron, and we came to the 
hasty inference that of monumental remains they could have 
none; as experience informs us that the monumental remains 
of nations are chiefly buildings of stone, or sculptured images 
of art. We gratuitously assumed that the Indians, not beng 
acquainted with iron, had no mode of supplying its place ; 
though perhaps the efficiency of their tools of copper was the very 
reason that they had not discovered the use of iron, in-which 
the mines of those countries are abundant. However this may 
be, specimens now in England of Mexican antiquities prove, 
not only that monumental records of stone preserve still the an- 
tiquities and manners of the Indians, but inspection of them 
will convince us that in the art of sculpture they had made 
great proficiency, if not arrived at some excellence; but. we 
cannot suppose, when we contemplate these existing monuments, 
that in other congenial arts, especially painting, they could have 
been less advanced. And here I may remark, that from the few 
Mexican. paintings now extant, preserved from the fury of 
religious persecution and other accidents, it would by no means 
be fair to judge of the proficiency which the Mexicans bad 
made in this art. We should rather form our opinion of the 
degree of merit which they had attained in it, from the contem- 
plation of their best sculptured remains, more of which, it may 
now be expected, will be brought to Europe. 

At the time of the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards, 
historical, and otber paintings were of infinite number, and threw 
great light on history, being of the utmost utility in. preserving 
uncorrupted the traditions of aucient times. It is certainly a 
painful reflection to think that almost all of these have been 
destroyed, together with many other monuments of Mexican 
antiquity: we only know that they once existed. It is not, 
however, so much owing to the neglect of individuals to the 
antiquities of their nation, that so few of the monuments of 
earlier ages have come down to us, as to the suspicious eyes 
with which the Spanish Government ever looked on. those who 
seemed too curious in their investigations into her possessions 
in the New World, or any thing connected with them. 

Amongst the native Indians, as well as the Spantards, several 
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intelligent individuals gave deep attention, and bestowed great 
research on the antiquities of New Spain. This their learned 
works, still existing, amply testify; but a natne which deserves 
particular mention was that of Doctor Siguenza, Professor of 
Mathematics inthe College of Mexico: he made an ample col- 
lection of Mexican manuscripts, and wrote works of profound 
learning on Mexican antiquity, which have unfortunately all 
been lost. Some few other names might be mentioned ; but the 
collections which these individuals made have been dissipated and 
destroyed, or doubtless at the present day it would have been 
an interesting object to have had these remains secured agaitist 
accident, by having pictures and fac-similes made of them, 
which would im a manner have multiplied the original, and 
through its copies have preserved it from destruction and obhi- 
vion. With regard to: Mexican antiquities and paintings, it may 
truly be said, that piety and ignorance, zeal and apathy—im shoft, 
the most contrary causes—have conspired for their destruction. 
Even scienceherself may be arraigned as an accomplice in this evil 
work ; for, led by an eager desire to advance her interests, more 
than one European has crossed the Atlantic to explore the na- 
tural productions and antiquities of New Spain—from which 
couutry when about to return to their own, to enrich it by com- 
munication of the fruits of their laudable zeal, at once their 
hopes are ruined, and the labors of years defeated, by the jea- 
lous policy of the Spanish Government, which, after having 
robbed them of the valuable collections they had made, (which 
collections are dispersed never to be recovered), thinks it a boon 
that the dungeons of the Inquisition are not decreed to them for 
their habitation during the remainder of their days. Such (ex- 
cept the Inquisition) was the fate of the unfortunate Italian, 
Boturini, who visited Mexico in 1736: with great expense, and 
incredible zeal, he had made a vast acquisition of Mexican an- 
tiquities, with which he was about to leave New Spain, when by 
order of the Government he was arrested, his whole collection 
seized in the most unjustifiable manner, and he himself sent to 
Spain; where, after some short period of time had elapsed, heipub- 
lished in 1746, at Madrid, an account of the loss he and science 
had sustained, (ina detailed catalogue in one vol.) of the precious 
collection which his long residence in Mexico had enabled him 
to procure, and his knowledge of the Mexican language, which 
he had learned on purpose the more easily to make inquiries 
amongst the Native Indians respecting their curiosities. Thtis 
even the scientific zeal of an mdividual was in a measure the cause 
of many records of antiquity being lost. For had they not been 
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collected together by him, they would have stood the chance at 
jeast of rich merchandise, the safety of which is not entrusted to 
one but to various vessels, some of which must reach the des- 
tined port. It is pleasing however to think that much more 
enlightened views actuate the present government of Mexico, on 
whose talents and patriotism already seems to dawn the auspi- 
cious morning that precedes a brilliant day, now about to gild 
that newly-emancipated and magnificent land. Perfectly op- 
posite and contrasted as their policy in public matters is to the 
selfish and narrow line of conduct so long persisted in by the 
mother-country towards her colonies, History and Science seem 
likely to incur a separate debt from the generous consideration 
shown by a Minister in Mexico to their interests. Don L, 
D’ Allemagne, wisely judging that several original Mexican ma- 
nuscripts of the most rare antiquity, preserved in various archives 
in Mexico, ought to be published, as the means of preserv- 
ing these precious remains from the accidents to which the 
Revolution or other causes might expose them, displayed 
excellent judgment in committing them to the hands of Mr. 
Bullock; whose zeal and interest in the pursuit of discovery 
during his residence in Mexico, as well as perfect experi- 
ence in such inquiries, were at once a full pledge that the 
greatest care would be taken by him of the valuable deposits 
committed to him, and which he was under promise to return 
safe and complete to the Mexican Government from this coun- 
try, in which they have sought a temporary retreat and refuge. 
If however that interest which they so fully merit, should create 
a desire to have fac-similes and copies of them, it is proposed 
to publish a work on Mexican Antiquities and Hieroglyphics, 
which would comprise what indeed it would be to be regretted 
should not see the light, when so fair an opportunity seems to 
present itself, Certain painted Mexican annals, which for 300 
years have been buried far from the busy examination of men in 
the archives of Mexico, the keys of which were always preserved 
yn the Palace of the Viceroy, are now in the possession of Mr. 
Bullock ; in short the most ample materials for a work of this 
nature exist. With respect to Mexican antiquities it is difficult 
to judge what the public feeling may be; it cannot be said that 
any scarcely have been seen, much less published, in Europe : 
this ought to be a reason why they should be received with 
avidity; it may be a reason that they may be treated with 
neglect. 

In France, from the direction that the literary inquiries.of the 
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present day have there taken, and the zeal with which an 
tiquarian research is encouraged, and success rewarded, i 
could not be doubted that this undertaking would meet with 
a highly favorable reception ; the beneficial results which France 
has derived from her generous and enlightened system, have dis- 
played themselves in the brilliant discoveries in Egyptian Hie- 
roglyphics by Monsieur Champollion, who is now employed in 
publishing another work of the most varied learning relative to 
Egyptian antiquities, entitled the Egyptian Pantheon. Turning 
our eyes however to England, it must be owned that the intrin- 
sic merit of a work is but a poor pledge to the undertakers of 
it, that it will meet with public favor. Men of science do not, 
as In France, ([ allude here particularly to the members of the 
[nstitute) direct the public mind. Neither learned bodies, nor 
societies, if the naine of the author is neither eminent nor fashion- 
able, and especially if the work would be expensive, think of con- 
ferring patronage or even notice on it. It 1s certainly to be 
lamented that the Universities must equally share in this charge 
of indifference: their neglect to the interests of Oriental Litera- 
ture could not be more strongly instanced than in their deeming 
it unnecessary to patronise in the least degree Dr. Morrison; 
who, engaged in the task of composimg his Chinese Dictionary, 
(a work wanting to the literature of Europe, and necessarily one 
of great cost,) would have been highly flattered and encouraged 
if the Universities of his own country had taken an interest in the 
work which he was carrying on in China. 

I may be excused for here making some digression respecting 
the intended translation of the liniperial Dictionary of China, 
which, had it been completed in the manner in which it ‘was com- 
menced, would have laid the extreme regions of Eastern Asiacom- 
pletely open not only to the Historian, but to the Philosopher ; for 
the arts and sciences would probably have reaped as rich a har- 
vest, in this magnificent depository of the learning, the customs; 
the religious opinions, the history, and the revolutions, which, 
during the space of 3000 years, bave taken place in the furthest 
east. ‘That this great work was begun was highly creditable to the 
India Company ; and if England has not, Europe has, sufficiently 
extolled their munificence. Perhaps content with this prema- 
ture praise, the patronage which shotie on the undertaking’ has 
run its full course 3 but the work, it is to be feared, m the end will 
prove incomplete and abortive. Had Sir Wilham Jones been 
alive, he certainly would have regretted that an undertaking had 
been abandoned, of the injportance of which to knowlege he 
was a judge qualified to decide; but the spirits which seem to 
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have presided over the commencement of the work themselves 
have departed, and their enlightened intelligence others cannot 
boast. ‘There is indeed, in the preface affixed to the third part 
of the Dictionary, rather a tone of regret: Dr. Morrison con- 
cludes it by saying, ‘‘ this Dictionary has unavoidably been pro- 
tracted till most of those who were immediately interested in 
the author and his work have sunk into the grave. I have hur- 
ried this part to a close, and I must do the same with, what 
remains unwritten of the first.” 1 shall in a subsequent page 
extract from the last Number of the Journal des Savans, Mon- 
sieur Abel-Rémusat’s criticism of this third part.of Dr. Morri- 
son’s Dictionary; the work has been indeed so hurried, and the 
original plan so altered, that unless Dr. Morrison meets with 
renewed encouragement to pursue his original plan—and_ it 
is not too late—the work had better be discontinued altogether. 
It is a fact worth observing, that of the vast Continent which is 
divided into Europe and pie the extreme east and the extreme 
west have preserved and committed to durable record the early 
history and traditions of the human race. ‘The great portion of 
the earth intervening has been so subject to revolution, that in 
those parts where monuments have existed sacred to history and 
science, they have, in the convulsions of kingdoms and the de- 
structions of dynasties, been destroyed. ‘The erratic tribes of 
‘Tartary, who spread over the remaining wide extent of Northern 
Asia, have generally been illiterate; and it isin vain to search 
amongst them for historical records of distant ages. ‘l’o have amal- 
gamated then, in a manner, the literature of Europe and of China, 
which may stand relatively to each other as silver to gold, both 
precious, but the one more so, would indeed have been an object 
worthy of the cost. Europe excels in science, she is adorned 
with arts, but of the early history of Asia she is ignorant—of 
Asia, glorying in bemg the mother of the human race. But 
China preserves the most ancient records; with her august 
emperors, in antiquity, the Pharaohs of Egypt cannot compete ; 
her antique annals mount upwards towards the flood ; and ques- 
tions of vast interest, touching the history of Asia, and con- 
sequently of mankind; said to be derived from thence, her im- 
tnensely voluminous writings, there 1s every reason to suppose, 
would resolve. How much then itis to be regretted that this 
fair prospect shone, brightly indeed, but momentarily, causing the 
gloom which succeeded it to be more disappointing. Had Dr. 
Morrison’s Dictionary and Encyclopedia of China, (for his 
work comprehended the provinces of both these; and was a 
translation with considerable additions of a Chinese work of the 
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same nature, very extensive, composed by order of the Em- 
peror Camhi nearly two centuries ago,) been completed, it 
would have amalgamated together European and Asiatic learn- 
ing, ‘To the completion of this great work, the India Company 
had, it is said, resolved to give the munificent donation of 10,0004. 
I have here made rather a longer digression than I had intended ; 
but when I was speaking of hoped-for encouragement to one 
literary undertaking, it was not unnatural to mention disappointed 
expectation respecting another ; but that my expression of regret 
on this subject may not appear undue or out of measure, ] 
shall quote from the last No. of the ‘‘ Journal des Savans,” 
which is of the date of February, 1824, and but just published, 
an extract verbatim from the conclusion of the article by Mon- 
sieur Abel-Rémusat, in which he reviews the last part that has 
come out of Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary—his words are these : © 

M. Morrison ne s’explique pas positivement sur les motifs qui 
Vobligent a précipiter ainsi la fin de son travail: ‘‘ He has hurried 
this part to a close, and he must do the same with what yet re- 
mains unwritten of the first ;” c’est ainsi qui il s’exprimoit en 1821, 
en donnant son Dictionnaire Anglais-Chinois. Si des malheurs 
privés ont épuisé sa constance, ou si des dépenses trop prolon- 
gées ont lassé la munificence dela Compagnie des Indes, M. Mor- 
rison doit déplorer, comme nous, les circonstances indépendantes 
de sa volonte qui le contraignent a laisser imparfait le magnifique 
monument qu’il avoit entrepris d’élever a la litterature de la 
Chine ; et, de quelque maniére que ce soit, les amis de cette litté- 
rature auront a regretter de voir ainsi manquer une occasion qui 
peut ne se représenter jamais. 

This is the manner in which M, Abel-Rémusat, who is Pro- 
fessor in the Royal College of France of the Chinese and Tar- 
tar languages, a member of the Institute, and lately chosen as 
secretary to the French Asiatic society established now nearly 
two years in Paris, expresses himself. ‘lhe profound learning of 
M. Abel-Rémusat causes much more lustre to be added by him 
to the situations which he holds, than those,"however honorable, 
can reflect on him. With M. Abel-Rémusat I fully concur, 
that injudicious indeed were the counsels that could revoke the 
execution of what seemed to have been fully resolved on, and 
which was even in part completed ; but the work, it seems, is to 
be brought to some kind of a conclusion, and the last No. is a 
specimen of the new plan on which it is to be conducted. Let 
us hear what M. Abel-Rémusat thinks of this new plan: he 
says, (I again quote his exact words)— 


{l a fallu renoncer a suivre, dans les explications, le diction- 
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naire de Khang-hi, supprimer toute définition, toute citation tex- 
tuelle, tout developpement, Non-seulement on ne trouve plus ici 
ees digressions intéressantes, quoiqu’un peu déplacées, ces excur- 
sions dans le champ de la littérature ou de la poésie, trop multi- 
pliées dans les clefs précédentes; mais on y cherche en vain le 
strict nécessaire en ce genre; nulle explication d’usages, d’allusi- 
ons, nul renseignement littéraire, scientifique, philosophique. Un 
mot ou deux, quelquefois une ligne, rarement quatre ou cing d’expli- 
cation Anglaise, voila ce qu’on lit a cété de latrés-grande majorité 
des caractéres. Sur douze ou quinze mille qui sont accumulés 
dans ce volume, il n’en est peut-étre pas deux cents dont les ex- 
plications approchent un peu, par leur étendue, des articles du 
méme genre contenus dans le premier volume; et il faut remarquer 
que le second contient plusieurs clefs des plus importantes, comme 
des plus riches en dérivés, celle du ceur, pour les affections de 
l'ame et les opérations de l’esprit; celle de la main, pour les acti- 
ons manuelles et la plupart des mouvemens matériels; celles du 
soleil, de la lune, de l'eau, du feu, de l’arbre, des quadrupédes, des 
maladies, de l’wil et de ses facultes, des pierres, des céréales, &c. 
Tous les dérivés de ces différens radicaux sont donc réduits 2 
une séche et stérile nomenclature, privée de tout intérét et presque 
enti¢rement dépourvue d’utilité: car il ne faut pas oublier que 
la difficulté de la langue Chinoise consiste beaucoup moins dang 
ces milliers de caractéres, la plupart synonymes les uns des autres, 
Ou a-peu-prés inusités, dont le moindre écolier peut trouver le 
sens isolé en s’aidant d’un dictionnaire tout Chinois, que dans ces 
acceptions modifiées et ces sens de composition qu’un petit nom- 
bre de caractéres peuvent prendre en s’unissant les uns avec les 
autres, et dont bien souvent on ne sauroit deviner la valeur 
d’aprés celle des monosyllabes qui les constituent. C’est done 
dans la multiplicité des expressions de cette nature qui y sont 
interprétées, que résident en réalité la richesse et la bonte d’un 
dictionnaire Chinois, et non pas dans le nombre plus ou moins 
considérable des caractéres qu’on y a rassemblés; de telle sorte 
qu’un recueil de deux mille termes usuels bien choisis et expliqués 
dans toutes les acceptions qu’ils peuvent prendre et dans toutes 
les combinaisons polysyllabiques ot ils peuvent entrer, seroit 
infiniment plus utile a ceux qui veulent entendre les auteurs, que 
ne le seroit un vocabulaire de quarante, soixante, ou méme cent 
mille caractéres, si l’explication qu’on y joindroit devoit étre 
réduite 4 une interprétation de quelques mots. C’est pourtant la 
tout ce que M. Morrison parott avoir l’intention de donner dans la 
suite de son ouvrage; c’est de cette maniére, je le répéte, que sont 
expliqués douze ou quinze milliers de caractéres, sur quarante que 
cet ouvrage doit contenir. Ce n’est pas 1a, 4 proprement parler, 
achever Je dictionnaire qu’il avoit commencé; c’est en donner un 
autre, d’aprés un plan infiniment moins judicieux. Le Dictionnaire 
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du P. Basile de Glémona se trouvera, en totalité, un livre beaucoup 
plus utile pour les étudians, parce que, s’il contient moins de mots 
simples, il renferme bien plus d’expressions composées: car on 
peut appliquer au petit nombre de ces derniéres qui a trouvé place 
dans les vastes colonnes du dictionnaire Chinois-Anglais, ce que 
disoit M. Montucci dans une occasion semblable, en parlant des 
explications du Lexique du P. Diaz: 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 


It is impossible to read this criticism of M. Abel-Ré- 
musat without agreing with him im every part of it; and 
I think it is impossible not to share i his regret also, that 
the magnificent monument erected to Chinese and oriental 
learning should be left imperfect, and an opportunity, as he 
observes, lost, which may never recur; though I feel still 
inclined to hope that learned apathy to the interests of learning 
will never reach such excess in this country, as to suffer a work 
of this kind unheeded to die. Amongst the East India Direc- 
tors there are many highly enlightened men, and they must well 
know that the East India Company could not confer a greater 
obligation on the learned generally in Europe, than by causing 
this munificent undertaking to be carried through in the most 
complete manner; appointing, if necessary, coadjutors to Dr. 
Morrison,—that if the work is accelerated, which might be ju- 
dicious, the perfection of its execution might not be impaired, 
The India Company owe it to science, they owe it to Europe, 
they owe it to themselves, as they did commence the work, to 
complete it in a manner worthy of them: the expense to so 
opulent a body of conducting it on the most liberal. scale, 
could be opposed by no one who has once turned his eyes on 
the map of Asia, and knows the portion of the east subject 
to their sway.—It is difficult to imagine that this work would 
not prove highly useful to this country in its commercial 
relations with the Chinese. ‘That cautious government, it is 
true, will not admit foreigners into the interior of the Em- 
pire;—but the interior of the Empire would, by the perfect 
knowlege which Europeans might henceforward attain of 
their language, in which they might study the genius, and 
manners of this Asiatic race, be perfectly thrown open to them; 
and they would then be able to avail themselves of that know- 
lege in their commercial dealings with a nation, between which 
country and this, from the nature of the importations, perpetual 
trade must exist, the temporary interruptions to which are pro- 
ductive of serious inconveniences, and which a thorough acquain- 
tance with their language and manners would teach us to avoid, 
or at least in the alternative to remedy. But besides the advan 
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tages of such knowlege of. their language and manners with 
reference to China, it must not be forgot that the written lan- 
guage of Japan is ‘perfectly the same. In manners also, in the 
punctilious etiquettes of diplomacy, the Chinese and Japanese 
are perfectly similar. It is true Japan has for near two hundred 
years: forbidden all foreign trade, but that policy might not. al- 
ways last ;—-revolution, which caused it, or other causes, might 
lay it aside, and then the Last India Company might find its ac- 
count in understanding the language of Japan, and creating a 
competition between that Empire and China for the European 
trade, which doubtless would benefit the East India Com- 
pany. But howsoever this may be, M. Abel-Rémusat’s 
apprehensions seem justly founded. It must be confessed that 
the bright prospect lately held out to orienta! literature appears 
completely changed and overcast. If this is the result, it cer- 
tainly must be lamented; but some person, to put a counter- 


balance in the scale, may say, 

*« That an Asiatic Society has been established in London.” The friends to the 
literature of the East will hear this intelligence with pleasure ; and every thing may 
be expected from a society dignified by the sanction of an august naine, and reck- 
oning amongst its members men the most distinguished for their rank, talents, and 
fortune : but frequently much more depends on the direction that is given to the 
motion, than the force which is employed in the impulse. The benefits of public 
institutions, according to the judgment which is shown in the application of their 
energies, either soon shoot up into giant growth and vigor, or must await the slow 
progress and the uncertainties of time. The Asiatic Society, however, must feel de- 
sirous of conferring solid advantages on Asiatic learning ; it must command those 
great works to be undertaken, and it must exercise particular discretion in the selec- 
tion of the persons employed in the execution of the task, as it is not the number of 
the persons, but the persons of the number, which is the object to be aimed at in 
the selection: by the execution of such works it will at once anticipate three centu- 
ries of frivolous memoir-writing, each of which, it is true, of life might boast, but 
only ‘‘ to have lived its little span, then fluttering died.” Those who are inclined to 
indulge in hopes that the languishing work of Dr. Morrison may derive fresh youth 
from the establishment of the London Asiatic Society, will not tind that those hopes 
derive diminution from the consideration that several enlightened, distinguished, 
and influential members of the Asiatic Society are immediately connected with 
India and the India Company. 


But to return to the subject of which I was before speak- 
ing, the Antiquities of Mexico. To Mr. Bullock, the 
highest praise is due, He has done not only what no English- 
man, but what no European has done before him; and the 
complete success which has attended his exertions, entitles 
him to the congratulations of those who feel an interest in 
the objects of his inquiries. It must be remembered too, 
that the great difficulties and expense, with which he has 
had to contend, intitle him to a considerable share of pub- 
lic patronage; for besides the manuscripts which he possesses, 
entrusted to him by the Mexican government, an infinitely more 
extensive collection , perfectly as curious, (which i Is saying a great 
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deal,) has come into his possession. He was the first foreigner 
who for purposes of research visited Mexico since the Revolu- 
tion, which alone made it a country accessible to foreigners. 
The Revolution, besides giving ingress to foreigners, had, as 
always is the case in times of such general commotion, un- 
barred and thrown open many oflices of records and other 
places of security ; and those things which had perhaps been 
stored up for ages, during which space of time they never might 
have seen the light, on a sudden were found in the possession 
of the multitude, from whose. destroying hands each work that 
was obtamed might attribute to the person so fortunate as to 
recover it, its preservation. At a. time precisely like this, Mr, 
Bullock arrived in Mexico; and from hands Jike these, many 
most valuable antiquities were by him rescued, which: are now 
safely brought over by him to England. Besides a collection of 
paintings, in every respect most curious, he has also brought 
over with him a collection of Mexican sculptures of most sin- 
gular fashion, and exhibiting a proficiency in that art, which 
from the accounts of Dr, Robertson and others we had no rea- 
son to expect. In looking over some of the Numbers of a work 
of M. Champollion’s on Egyptian Antiquities, 1 was extremely 
surprised to perceive a singular conformity between the Egyp- 
tians and Mexicans im their sculptured monuments. ‘These 
nations, so far removed from each other, in many respects so 
contrasted, the former famed for its early wisdom and science, 
the latter supposed to have understood nothing of science, and 
of arts to have had but few; the one boasting an august anti- 
quity, to whose Pharaohs mankind first learned to kneel, 
themselves the earliest Kings and Legislators of the human 
race,—the other confessedly but a recent nation, and lately 
formed to habits of civil life: yet between these two nations, as 
far as the consideration of their sculptured monuments extends, 
a striking correspondence of taste seems likewise to have pre- 
vailed. Both the Egyptians and the Mexicans seem to have 
considered the just proportions and size of objects, according to 
nature, as too small, and participating in the inclination to re- 
present in stone, animals as objects of Idolatry, they also figured 
them of colossal size; but as the animal productions of Egypt 
were very distinct from those of Mexico, we cannot look for 
idols of exactly the same type. 

Whilst Egypt adored her gods under the forms of the 
ox and the orvecdile and every monstrous shape, the Mexicans 
paid religious worship to that species of serpent which natura- 
lists term the rattle-snake. Perhaps, in their long migrations 
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through the lonely forests of America, where gloom and soli- 
tude ever reign, they first imbibed this superstitious custom. 
The scenery and the awful grandeur of nature around, where 
thick volcanoes unceasingly pour forth their fiery eruptions, 
and lightnings and hurricanes continually agitate the atmos- 
phere, were calculated to create in the wild and ignorant Indian 
superstitious feelings; but all superstition 1s connected with a 
vague religious sentiment, and causes an inclination to pay to 
some object, whether natural or supernatural, religious reverence. 

Though infinitely various as well as exquisitely beautiful 
in the lesser tribes of animal life, and producing vegetable na- 
ture of as full growth as elsewhere, America seems not to have 
possessed many species of large animals: the rattle-snake was 
certainly the most dreadful tenant of her forests, and to it, as 
the type of the destructive or evil principle, the Indians seem 
to have offered up their vows. I have observed in all the rare 
antiquities of sculpture, either actually brought from Mexico 
to England by Mr. Bullock, or the models of which, still ex- 
isting in Mexico, he has taken in the most ingenious and labo- 
rious manner in plaster of Paris, that this frightful serpent is 
every where conspicuous. A small Idol in stone, of exceedingly 
good workmanship, is overwrought with this serpent, its scales 
exhibiting the appearance of ornamental foliage—its eyes and 
mouth were doubtless once adorned with jewels. But besides 
this small image, there is another of colossal size, on which 
interlaced snakes furm a kind of ornamental tissue. ‘This image 
was highly worth the pains which were taken to model it, as 
it was out of the question to bring over so great a weight; 
but it is much too “ bizarre” for my pen to attempt to de- 
scribe; and I should strongly recommend persons who feel an 
interest in Mexican antiquities, to judge with their own eyes of 
this curious cbject: they will even, perhaps, learn somewhat 
of human nature from it, for they will see into what de- 
lusions it is possible for mankind to run. - There is also another 
rattle-snake in a rearmg and upright attitude, of colossal size, 
amongst the collection, like the other images, no doubt once 
an object of worship. It is a singular fact that the serpent, in 
antiquity, amongst nations very remote from each other, seems to 
have been an object of mysterious veneration and early tradi- 
tion: the book of Génesis, the most ancient as well as sacred 
record, makes particular meniion of that animal, ascribing to it 
originally a superiority of instinct over ‘the rest of the ani- 
mal creation: the relation of the fall of man has an im- 
mediate connexion with this reptile. Could it have been 
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possible that tradition might have preserved some faint recol- 
lection of this original history, and thence ascribed to it a 
participation in certain religious mysteries. If we examine 
the most ancient monuments of Egypt, we shall find it very 
singularly represented in connexion with Egyptian superstition, 
as with Mexican it undoubtedly was: but what could. have 
procured for this dangerous but despicable reptile such re- 
spect? In the Egyptian temples, it is painted on the walls in 
every crawling attitude: but i Egypt the serpent was not the 
formidable animal that it was in the rattle-snake of America, and 
the Egyptians were a nation infinitely more enlightened than the 
Mexicans. However this question may be decided, it Is quite 
evident that great analogy existed in some respects between the 
Mexicans and the Egyptians. 1 do not mean, however, to say 
that there was a probability of the one nation being derived from 
the other: their languages seem to have been very different, and 
language and physiognomy alone can prove community of descent 
in nations ; without these, other similarities in national customs 
can only be arguments of the probability of early intercourse :— 

but I think this a most inter esting Inquiry, as elucidating in some 
measure the history of the origm and descent of nations. ‘The 
Bible Society, fiom the number of languages into which it 
is translating the Bible, is furnishing the means of what 
would once have been thought an Herculean task, of imsti- 
tuting a comparison between all the - languages in the 
world; tlie results of which comparison, when attained, 
would be like the unfolding of some precious volume, containing 
a faithful history of some of the most important events. which 
have happened amongst mankind, and of the knowledge of 
which man was as yet ignorant. After the task of referring the 
derivative to the elementary and primitive languages, we may 
then refer these languages to the regions of the earth to which 
they primitively belonged; it would be an after question, and 
one depending on the former, to resolve what might be the 
causes of languages being found in the particular parts of the 
earth in which they now exist, so widely separate from the coun- 
inies in which they were first spoken, ‘The ambition of kings, 
mustering amongst their troops foreign and distant nations, 
might be the cause of those strangers afterwards settling in new 
habitations, and carrying with them their language. ‘The lead- 
ing of a conquered nation into captivity, which was an early 
custom, to people another country, would have been a second 
cause of the migrations of languages; the common wants. of 
Jife would have induced some tribes of men to change their 
habitations, in search of others gifted with a more fertile soil ; 
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finally, storms and tempests at sea would frequently have driven 
out of their due course to other lands, trading and: other vessels. 
In this manner I conceive the Otaheite and Society Islands, si- 
tuated in the bosom of the vast Pacific Ocean, to have been peo- 
pled; in this manner the Japanese historians say that their 
islands were first inhabited; in this manner, North and South 
America may possibly have been peopled. 

Between the Mexicans and certain Asiatic people consi- 
derable analogy seems to have existed in the mode of comput- 
ing time. From their own accounts, the Mexicans had, after 
long travelling, arrived in that portion of America in which they 
fixed the seat of their Empire. ‘Their singular and just method 
of computing time, strictly regulated according to the period of 
the natural year, would certainly add weight to the argument, 
that they probably derived their origin from some more civi- 
lised nation. I might here make some digression on the sub- 
ject of the Mexican cycle of time, but I shall spare myself the 
trouble by referrmg to a colossal sphere, which Mr. Bullock 
has brought from Mexico—an exact model of the original, 
built into the wall of the Cathedral of Mexico; under which 
reposes in pacific sleep many a blood-sprinkled Idol, curious 
from their antiquity, curtous from the ideas associated with 
them. ‘The same gentleman has also brought over a model of 
the famous Sacrifical stone, belonging to the great ‘Temple, the 
sides of which are most curiously eloquent respecting Mexican 
antiquity. ‘The stone being very large, the compartments on 
the sides are numerous; and, represented almost to the life, 
are seen the sacrifical rites, the sacrificers and the victims. 
This stone, which is spherical and situated in the church-yard of 
the Cathedral, had only the upper surface exposed, till Mr. 
Bullock dug round the sides and brought to light their myste- 
rious sculpture. The native Indians of Mexico know well the 
purpose which this stone answered, and whenever they pass by 
it, it is now an Indian custom to stamp on it, to express the dis- 
gust with which the recollections of the inhuman. sacrifices of 
their ancestors still i inspire them. Lt is computed that at least 
5,000 victims were annually immolated on this memorable stone, 
the upper surface of which, having a basin excavated in the centre 
to catch the blood as it fell from the unhappy victims, with a 
channel to convey it thence to the ground, both of most capa- 
cious size, silently, but-siguiticantly declares how numerous were 
the wretches immolated at the bloody shrine of the Idol! I, was 
led, from mention of the model of the sphere, to mention this also. 
At the:end of this,articleris an engraving of the Mexicans sphere, 
which is of colossal size. The copy from which this engraving” 
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was done, was made in Mexico from the original. sphere, 
but is not extremely correct, as will be evident on com- 
paring it with the plaster of Paris model of it executed 
in Mexico by Mr. Bullock, and to be seen amongst the 
other curiosities of his collection. It is, I imagine, a sphere 
of days of the Mexican month, of which the proper sym- 
bols are carved circularly round the stone. What all the other mys- 
terious emblems mean, with which the rest of the stone 1s covered, 
I know not: two rattle-snakes are twined round the extreme cir- 
cle of the wheel, diverging from each other at the tails; they 
curve in opposite directions round the stone, and meet together 
with their heads facing each other, the jaws of each distended in 
the act of devouring a human being; between the fangs of each, 
the head of the victim is visible. 1 hope that the circumstance of 
this curious stone, or at least its model, having been brought to 
England, will awaken interest and create research. I do not 
coubt that all the other mysterious emblems which cover 
the stone are capable of elucidation ; but that elucidation must 
be subsequent to, and the result of, profound meditation, 
and research into the genius, and customs, and science of the 
ancient Mexicans. But if any one is inclined to think that 
the solutions of the questions which may arise in the mind from 
indulging in this train of thought, require but slight exercise of 
the reason, and depend on obvious and easy considerations, Jet 
him be aware of his mistake: the mind when willing to arrive at 
probability, in judging of facts belonging to the history of 
nations which have passed away, as the breeze of evening 
sweeps over the dust of the plain, never to return, has 
something more to do than merely to adopt the plausible opi- 
nion of the moment; at least, if its object 1s, not to persuade 
others, but itself to feel conviction on the subject. In this case it 
must, in its intellectual flight, wander over the history of many 
ages; it must visit nations and tribes of men the most remote 
from each other; it must compare manners and usages the most 
different; and finally, its own nature, as far as its piercing vision 
can irradiate the obscurity, it must scrutinize and explore. Af- 
terwards, as the fruits of its exertions, enriched with multiplied 
and various knowlege, it may perhaps venture to judge, and to 
judge with confidence, on questions which others might not be 
equally qualified to decide. But to resolve certain questions, re- 
specting the manners, and customs, and genius of nations, where 
the motives of human conduct require distinct analysis, and se- 
parate inquiry, in order ‘to determine the reason of national man- 
ners and laws, deep knowlege of human nature is. necessary. 
This knowlege is necessary to clear up and elucidate: the 
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antiquities of nations ; and would alone be equal to the task of 
investigating and explaining the antiquities of Mexico and Peru, 
and the vast continent of America. And most worthy these regions 
are of all thatgenius could accomplish im discovery, all that science 
could lend in light, though her torch were robbed of its divinest 
rays, and all that munificence could expend in cost, in order that 
nothing either on the surface of the soil or beneath it, 
whether physical objects, as vegetable, or mineral, or geological 
substances, or artificial, as ancient buildings, records of painting 
and history, and other monuments of the various arts indigenous 
and underived, peculiar and proper to the original Indians and 
natives of America, might pass unnoticed or unexplored. In- 
tending now to draw to a conclusion, | may be excused for 
having offered these few observations. I must, however, first 
say something of the second engraving, which represents another 
Mexican cycle of time, consisting of 52 years, which was a 
period of time which they used in their historical computations, 
as we do our century. It might then, the slight impropriety of 
the expression being excused, be called the Mexican century: 
the various years each had their proper symbols, by which they 
were distinctly particularised on the stone. 1 might here say 
something of the Mexican mode of reckoning, employed on the 
wheel, but 1 have no melination to enter into any difficult 
digressions. I shall observe, with respect to the engraving of this 
second cycle, that it is not a copy of a stone, but of a painting, 
of which Mr. Bullock has the original, which once belonged to 
the celebrated Boturini, together with some other pictures now 
in Mr. Bullock’s possession; not remarkable, it is true, from 
the manner, but very remarkable from the subjects of the paint- 
ings, and from having formed part of the Mexican museum 
of the learned, but unfortunate Boturini. But it is not only 
the antiquarian that will derive gratification from seeing Mr, 
Bullock’s collection; to the naturalist will be presented a much 
more ample field for contemplation. ‘The western hemisphere, 
if we can believe description, seems in some parts to be the 
paradise of the earth. In the formation of some of the vegetable 
and insect tribes, and in the plumage of the birds of those 
countries, nature seems to have luxuriated m beauty; the na- 
turalist would only feel hesitation where he should begin his 
inquiries, so various are the riches that present themselves to 
his view. Of the gigantic range of the Andes, whose summits 
are covered with ‘eternal snows, who has examined what are 
the natural productions? The soil of Mexico teems~ with 
the most beautiful and extraordinary vegetable productions. 
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Mr. Bullock, who spent a year in Mexico, and has just 
returned, did not forget to bring with him to this country, 
a most varied collection of specimens of fruits and flowers, and 
trees of Mexico, modelled in wax and other ingenious ways, 
perfectly representing the natural object. The Horticultural 
Society are indebted to him for many species of flowers, 
never bitherto introduced into this. country. The beauty of 
the humming, and other Mexican, birds, of which he has a 
great variety, as it would be difficult to imagine, it would be 
vain to attempt to describe: it is said, however, perhaps by those 
who would envy America the beauty of her feathered race, that 
the birds of those countries do not sing——how true this may be 
I know not: it seems to be mere assertion, without any proof. 
The two other engravings, which follow those of the cycles of 
time, are from original pictures drawn in Mexico. Of the parti- 
cular places represented, the first is a distant view of a moun- 
tain, not far from the once famed city of 'Tezcuco, so cele- 
brated among the Spanish writers ; the last King of which, as 
well as the last Sovereign of Mexico, was most ignominiously, 
after along captivity, put to death by Cortes, on some slight 
and unfounded suspicion of plots against the Spaniards. “The | 
city of Tezcuco is still full of ancient monuments, though 
Robertson declares, in the most unqualified mauner, that there 
were no remains of ancient monuments in all New Spain, or. af 
there were any, some rude, shapeless and unintelligible mounds 
of earth only. This great and unbecoming mis-statement in Dr, 

Robertson should be a caution to. those who are inclined to 
imagine, that truth must flow in the channel of polished periods, 

not implicitly to believe all that they find in the pages of cele- 
brated writers, whose reputation depends much more on the 
style of their language, than the justice and truth of their obser- 
vations respecting facts. Dr. Robertson writes at a distance 
from the facts and scenes which he describes,—he is but too 
frequently, i» what he says, as distant from truths ; in fact, even 
now, the ruins of the palace of Tezcuco bespeak its former 
grandeur, though many of the stones, which once embellished 
this edifice of Kings, have found their way into the humble 
dwellings of the Indians, of which they now compose a part. 
The mountain, of which a representation is given, Is, as, vb have 
said, not very distant from Tezcuco: this mountain is covered 
with the rains of ancient Indian buildings ; at about two-thirds 
up. the mountain is a curious bath hewn out of solid porphyry ; 

the floor bas been rent by an earthquake ; two stone ‘seats 
cut equally in the rock remain associates of the solitude of a 
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place, a road on the left presents an abrupt approach. Of the 
period when this bath was made—so singularly situated, almost 
on the summit of a mountain, where one would have imagined 
there would have been little temptation to bathe, except, indeed, 
the fatigue of the ascent might have rendered the coldness of the 
water refreshing—who can now tell ? The conveyance of the wa- 
ter to the bath must have been a work of considerable labour ; 
and one would have thought that the wings of the Zephyrs 
so high up the mountain themselves would have been sufficiently 
refrigerating. That, however, which is most surprising, and ren- 
ders this place an object of curious attention, is the immense 
labor which must have been exhausted in cutting the solid 
porphyry. Our wonder is excited by the Egyptian art and labor 
bestowed in working porphyry; and knowing that of all stone this 
species of granite is the hardest, and perceiving how very slowly 
modern art proceeds in the labor of cutting it, what must we 
think of this work of ancient American art! Can we believe 
that the ancient Indians, who were very superior to their pre- 
sent descendants, were as unacquainted with every species of me- 
tal instrument.as some authors pretend? It is impossible. The: 
fact is, they had copper either naturally so hard, or they had the 
art of rendering it so hard, that it answered all the purposes of 
iron to them ; w vith copper tools, perhaps, this curious work might 
have been accomplished. ‘There is something very picturesque 
in the appearance of this bath : the luxuriant green of the Nopal 
tree, the vegetation of which shoots all around, singularly con- 
trasts with the purple of the granite, over which it seems as fain 
to spread its leafy protection. Having mentioned the name of 
Egypt, with reference to the cutting of granite, I cannot re- 
 frain from remarking one more analogy between the Mexicans 
and the Egyptians; it is.this,—many and vast Pyramids exist at 
the present day not very far from Mexico. I[ know that some 
authors have denied this, and put a veto on the world’s belief 
of it—however this may be, these Pyramids exist, and are 
likely to do so. Baron Humboldt, who has been in Mexico, 
particularly describes them, and gives a drawing of one of the 
small ones extremely curious ; it has a staircase ascending to 
the top, itself being made of. cut stone, and very high, ona 
basis very small proportioned to its height. It must be ; granted, 
then, that ancient Pyramids exist in some of the Mexican pro- 
vinces, and that the most interesting antiquities are to be dis- 
covered in the New World. 
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NOTICE OF 
A DICTIONARY OF LATIN PHRASES, com- 


prehending a Methodical Digest of the various 

_ Phrases from the best Authors, which have been col- 
lected in all Phraseological Works hitherto published, 
for the more speedy progress of Students in LATIN 
Composition. By W. Rosertson, A. M. of 
Cambridge. A new Edition with considerable Ad- 
ditions, Alterations, and Corrections. London: Bald- 
win, 1824. 8v0. 15s. Pp. 1023. 





Tuts isa very bulky octavo, sold at a reasonable price, and in 
respect to paper and print got up in that plain and unambitious 
way, which is best suited to School-books, and reflects credit on 
those, who have projected and executed the Work. ‘The valua- 
ble assistance, which it will afford to the Student and School- 
boy in Latin Composition, can scarcely fail to obtain for it a 
distinguished place in the list of School-books. Its. pretensions 
to notice are so modestly, and, so far as we can in the absence 
of the old Edition judge, so correctly, and so concisely set forth 
in the Advertisement prefixed, that it would be injustice to the 
Work and to our readers to state them in any other words :— 


Rosertson’s Latin Porase Boox having been long out of print and be- 
come scarce, many eminent teachers of the classics have expressed a desire 
to see a new and improved edition. ‘That there was ample room for im- 
provement is obvious on the slightest inspection of the old work. The 
English is obsolete, the arrangement confused, the order of printing such 
as to render it difficult for consultation or reference, the redundancies so 
numerous as to increase most unnecessarily and seriously the bulk of the 
volume, and much of the Latin drawn from barbarous sources. It has 
been the aim of the present editor to remedy these evils, and to render 
the work better adapted to the use of the Middle and Upper classes in our 
schools. 

It is a peculiarity in this Phrase Book that it comprehends all previous 
publications on the subject: but the present edition has this advantage 
over its predecessors, that it is enriched with many hundred phrases 
which have hitherto been unrecorded, and these have been drawn from 
the purest fountains, by actual perusal; from Cicero, Tacitus, Terence, 
Plautus, &e. 

Thus, while the size of the volume has been usefully diminished, its 
capacity for reference has been increased, and its value for purity consi- 
derably enhanced, 
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But while the editor is calling public attention to imprgvements al- 
ready made, he would not be thought insensible to the necessity of future 
improvements, and will thankfully receive such animadversions as may 
render another edition still more useful. 

The increasing attention paid to Latin Composition renders works of this 
description more important; and by the Leaicon Ciceronianum of Nizo- 
ius, and this improved edition of Robertson, the access to Latin peculia- 
rities is made more easy and sure; for if correct Latinity were only to be 
acquired by an extensive and deep acquaintance with the various works 
of classic authors, it would be absolutely unattainable by any one in 
statu pupillari, and could scarcely be taught in our schools. 


We congratulate the classical public on the multiplied facili- 
ties for writing elegant and correct Latin, which are afforded by 
this and similar Works. _We would strongly urge on the at- 
tention of School-masters the propriety of giving every possible 
encouragement to so desirable an accomplishment, which has 
been often unattained even by Scholars, whose fame has extended 
over civilised Europe, and whose works will be read with in- 
struction and amusement to the remotest period of time. ‘To 
write Latin with facility may be a matter of easy acquirement to 
most scholars of extensive reading ; to write it elegantly may be 
an object of no difficult attamment to a student of good taste 
and memory, intimately conversant with the language of the pu- 
rest authors; but to unite rhetorical elegance and grammatical 
accuracy, hic labor, hoc opus est, and yet the student need not 
despair of uniting both, if he will depend on his own right hand, 
cheer his heart with contemplating the bright example of the 
venerable Dr. Parr, and pursue his career of improvement with 
that “soul of fire,’ which ‘no labors fright, and no dangers 
tire,” and which takes for its device the animating words of the 
Latin poet: Possunt, guia posse videntur, 

We shall cite from the Work under consideration two speci- 
mens of the manner, in which the Editor has executed the task 
assigned to him; and these specimens will convey to our readers 
a pretty good idea of the plan and utility of the book for assist- 
ing the student in Latin composition :— | 

“‘ To abandon, renuntiare, amovere, amandare, remittere etc.;-as, To 
abandon one’s friendship, amicitiam alicui renuntiare, Cic.: He has aban- 
doned virtue, nuntium virtuti remisit, Cic.: He has abandoned or renounced 
all civil offices or employments, Civilibus officiis renuntiavit : I abandon my 
province, provinciam remitto : To abandon one, whose reputation is attacked, 
dimicanti de fama deesse, Cic.” 

“ Lean, macer, macilentus, gracilis, tenuis, exilis, strigosus, As lean as 
a rake, ossa atque pellis, misera macritudine; nihil aliud quam Sypl.ar 
hominis; nudior Leberide. Ita proverbialiter dicitur de vetiementer te- 
nuibus; Leberis enim serpentis exuvium significat. Night watchings. 
make bodies lean, vigiliz attenuant corpora.” | 
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From the last instance our readers will perceive that due at- 
tention is paid to proverbs, which contain the condensed force 
of the languages, as well as the collected wisdom of the people. 
The proverbs of the one tongue are translated by the corre- 
sponding proverbs of the other. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR THE CLASSICAL 
’ TRIPOSES, 
Jirst instituted at Cambridge, January, 1824. 





To be translated into GREEK PROSE. 


My son, you are yet young: time will make an alteration in 
your opinions; and of many, which you now strongly maintain, 
you will hereafter advocate the very reverse: wait, therefore, 
till time has made you a judge of matters, so deep and so im- 
portant in their nature. For that, which you now regard as 
nothing, is, in fact, the concern of the very highest moment 5; 
I mean, the direction of life to good or bad purposes, by cor: 
responding investigations into the nature of the Gods. One: 
thing, and that not trivial, [ can at least venture, in all the con- 
fidence of truth, to assure you respecting them ; the sentiments, 
which you now entertain, are not solitary, first originated by you: 
or your friends; they are such as, at all times, have found ad- 
vocates, more or less in number; but I speak the language’ of. 
experience when I say, that not one of those, who in their 
youth had been led to think that there were no Gods, has found 
his old age consistent in opinion with that of his more juvenile 


years. 
ee ee 


To be translated into ENG.isH. 
Rem populi tractas? (Barbatum hec crede Magistrum 
Dicere, sorbitio tollit quem dira cicutz.) 
Quo fretus? dic hoc, magni pupille Pericli. 
Scilicet ingenium, et rerum prudentia velox 
Ante pilos venit? dicenda, tacendaque calles ! 
Ergo, ubi commota fervet plebecula bile, 
Fert animus calidz fecisse silentia turbz 
Majestate manus; quid deinde loquere? Quirites, 
Hoc, puto, non justum est; illud male; rectiusillud. — 
Scis etenim justum gemina suspendere lance 10 
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Ancipitis libre ; rectum discernis, ubi inter 

Curva subit, vel cum fallit pede regula varo : 

Et potis es nigrum vitio prefigere ‘Theta. 

Quin tu igitur, summa nequicquam pelle decorus, 
Ante diem blando caudam jactare popello 

Desinis, Anticyras melior sorbere meracas ? 

Que tibi summa boni est? Uncta vixisse patella 
Semper, et assiduo curata cuticula sole. 

Expecta: haud aliud respondeat hec anus. I nunc. 
Dinomaches ego sum ; suffla: sum candidus. Esto, 20 
Dum ne deterius sapiat pannucea Baucis, 

Cum bene discincto cantaverit ocyma verne. 

Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere! nemo! 

Sed precedenti spectatur mantica tergo. 

Quesieris; Nostin’ Vectidi pradia? cujus? 

Dives arat Curibus, quantum non milvus oberret. 
Hunc! ait? hunc, Diis iratis, Genioque sinistro ! 
Qui, quandoque jugum pertusa ad compita figit, 
Seriola veterem metuens deradere limum, 

Ingemit, Hoc bene sit! tunicatum cum sale mordens 30 
Ceepe; et, farrata pueris plaudentibus olla, 
Pannosam fecem morientis sorbet aceti. 





I. Ver. 1. Magistrum.] What remuneration did the Sophists usually 
receive for their instructions? Did Socrates require any from his disci- 
ples? What was the accusation brought against him? Before what 
court was he tried? What time intervened between the representation 
of the Clouds and his death? 

II. 3. Pupille.}] Give an account of the life of the person here ad- 
dressed, with the dates of the events you mention. 

ll. Theta, 12.. Anticyras, 16. Mantica, 24.| Explain these allusions, 
and confirm your assertions by quotations. + 

IV. State the arguments used in the dialogue of Plato, of which this 


Satire is an Imitation. 





To be translated into ENGLISH. 


ALTERA jam teritur bellis civilibus etas ; 
Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit. 

Quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marsi, 
Mainacis aut Etrusca Porsenz manus, 

mula nec virtus Capuz, nec Spartacus acer, 5 
Novisve rebus infidelis Allobrox ; 

Nec fera cerulea domuit Germania pube, 
Parentibusve abominatus Hannibal ; 
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Impia perdemus devoti sanguinis etas ; 
Ferisque rursus occupabitur solum. 10 
Barbarus, heu ! cineres imsistet victor, et Urbem 
Eques sonante verberabit ungula : 
Quzque carent ventis et solibus ossa Quirini 
(Nefas videre) dissipabit insolens. 
Forte, quid expediat, communiter, aut melior pars, 15 
Malis carere queritis laboribus } Daas 
Nulla sit hac potior sententia: Phoceorum 
Velut profugit exsecrata civitas 
Agros atque Lares patrios, habitandaque fana 
Apris reliquit et rapacibus lupis : 20 
Ire, pedes quocunque ferent, quocunque per undas 
Notus vocabit, aut protervus Africus. 
Sic placet ? an melius quis habet suadere? secunda 
Ratem occupare quid moramur alite? 
Sed juremus in hec: simul imis saxa renarint 5 
Vadis levata, ne redire sit nefas : 
Neu conversa domum pigeat dare lintea, quando 
Padus Matina laverit cacumina, 





I. Ver. 5. Spartacus.] Give the date and circumstances of the insur- 
rection of Spartacus. Upon what occasion were gladiators first exhibited 
at Rome? Describe their weapons, and their manner of fighting, 

II. 17. Phoceorum.] What circumstances induced the Phocezans to, 
leave their country At what places did they stop in their flight? Where 
did they finally settle? Give your authority for what you relate, 

III. Give the names and laws of the different lyric metres used by 
Horace. 

i oa 
Translate into ENeuIsH Prose. 


(From Tueocr. Idyl. xxv. 221—261.) 


OP pay mply moons & ETH OV, 0005 TavdpuAAdY EQEUYODY, 

pty ideew, arxig Te MapavTine maipydjvets. 

” Hrot 6 pev ongayy mpodeleros & cori EY eis "NY, 

BeBpwxws xpEudy Te xa} alpecros: aug) be naires 

Aixpunpas metaraxto dover, xXareov Te mpOoTwmroY, 225 
Srvee. Te  praooy be TEpiAix wero yéveiov. 

Abrde é eye Ocpvorosy cepece THIEgOIoWY expuguny 

” Ey pip bAgevtt, Bede pwevos mma” txorro" 

Kat Baroy docoy idvroc dpiorepoy els XEVEwYVECL 

True bias: od yap Ts BeAos Sic oapros ono bey 230 
" Oxpudey, xAwpr Oe manricouroy carrer moin. | 
Auvrae 0 xpara Sagoioy cmd nbovis wx Emceipey 
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BapBnoas, mavry 92 Ciedpapev opdarmoics 
Nuemrdmevos, Axuuoode 08 vavwy umedetev ddavras. 
Ta 9 eyu ddarov diorov dro veupys mpokardoy, 23 
"Agxardswy OTs mor mply eraosos Exdurye weErpos. 
| Meconyds 8 EBurov orniewy, 60s mvedmovos eden" 
"AAN’ 009’ de bd Bupoay zu moAuwduyos ids, 
"AAN execs mpomcooile moddv dveudAsov avrws. 
To tpirov ab weAAoxoy, aodmevos ev Ooecly aivas, 240 
Adepuew’ 6 8é wo elde mepryAnvajevos doooss 
Oijp aworos’ pwaxpyy 08 map’ iyviyow erste 
Képxov' adap 08 ways guvyouro® mos 0€ of adyqy 
Oupod everrnody, mugcal 8 edpikay eVerpas 
Suvlowevw* xveri 0: pais yever’ yore rokov, 245 
Tlévrofey eiAvobevros dmrak Auyovas te xa ifdv. 
‘Os 8 Grav douatomnyos avyp, morcwy pis epywy, 
"Opanxas xapntyo epiveod edxeceroso, 
Oaras ev mupl mparov, emakovlw xdnrAu didow, 
Tot pev on” éx yeipdv eguyev TavdPAosos Epsveds 250 
Kaprrowevos, tyAod Se win mydycev Ud’ dpuy’ 
“Qs én? emol Ais aivds cemompobey dbodos aATO, 
Maipduy ypodts doa éyw 8 Erépygs Bersuva 
Xeipt mpoeryebouny, nal ax’ au Simrane Awmryy’ 
Tio éréon pomadrov xdpons Ure avov delous, 955 
"Hhara xanxeparts? 12 8 avdwyee tpnyoy eako 
_ Abrod em} Aacloro xapharos dyorercuov 
Onpos dposaneroso’ mecev © oye, mplv yf Bw ineodou, 
“Nhobev ev yain’ nal ext tpowepois wooly éorn, 
Nevoratov xepary* eel yao oxdros doce of appw 260 
"HAbe, Bin cesobzvros ev doréw eynepaaoio. 


Gr 





I. v, 222. mply idéenv. Explain the degree of latitude with which the 
Greek writers use the different tenses of the infinitive mood. Is there 
any difference between the usage of ap!v with a subjunctive and with an 
infinitive ? 

II. 226. How is the quantity of the second syllable in zeparyparo 
accounted for? Show from a comparisen with words at all similar in 
their composition, whether there is any method of remedying the appa- 
rent defect. A 

ILI. 236, 4cx%a.0wy. What other form of this word exists ? Which is 
the more ancient? How is the present form explained? Produce a few 
similar forms from Homer. 

IV. 241. adepterv. y Which of these is the preferable reading? Establish 

ad ovary. } your opinion by authority. — 

V. Derive rpodsienoe, 223. aaspwidsov, 239. mepeyanvdrevoc, Val. aproros, 242. - 
stuedroi0, 248. Taviprots, 250, adnn, 254. Give the different derivations 

and accentuations assigned to «9005 according to its significations. 
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VI. To what dialect, and what stage of that dialect, does the language 
of Theocritus belong? ‘Specify i in a few instances the difference between 
that dialect and others to which it approximates. 





Translate the following into ENciisu Prose. 
MEDE “ EIIOX @HPAION.” 


Kéxaure, aides b Umeg- 
dopo te durdy xh Gediy® 
Dapyl yap rac® e aAimhay= 
XTOU MOTE Yas "Emagouo xOpoty 
"Acréoy piav dured- 
cerbas werAyoluBooroy 
Aids tv" Aupovos Oenebrois. 


"Avr 8ergivoy & ehanumreguyuy 
"Inmous apetbavres boas, 30 
“Avia T avt per udiy 
Aiggous revapccosow derrsmodac. 
Kezivos opyss exTeAcuTa= 

Cel, meyaray moAlwY maTpdmo= 

Ay 

Onpav vyeveo batt, TOV more 
Tpiravitos é éy mpox cis 
Aipvas bed 2 aver eldopneven 
Poiiay iddvrs Eelvice 
Tlocpabey Evgapos norrarBae 
Aéfar’* airy ® ent of Kpoviwy 
Zevds marhp exdayke Boovrayvy 41 


“Ayix’ dry nugay Tork | Xedxdyevuy 
Nai xpnpvdeyrooy émérooce, Bods 
"Apyovs xaArivev. Acwdence 6é 7 00- 
TEpOY 
‘Amepac 7 waeavon Pepomuey 
Nota umeg ryctiees eonmwy 
Eivaasoy bop, pey~ 
erry dvomacoavTEs cL0Is. 
Touraxs 8 oiowdaos 
Aalwwy ernrbey, daidiuav 50 
'Avdpo< aidolou moro 
Brnapevos. Pidicoy O° émréwy 
“Apxero, Gelvous a an gA= 
Odvrecow evepyerces 
Aimy tmayytharoyts TpaTov. 


"AAA yap voorou modPacis yAu- 


xEp0U 
Kebruev preivecs. 
TUAOS 
Tescedryou metic apiirov "Eyota 
"Eupevar. Ciyywoxe 0 emeryout- 
vous. 
“Ay 8 edbds cpmakes 6 cpoupas re 
Achirepy mOOTUY OY 
Flévioy paoreure Souves. 
OL dentro wy, ar- 

x 71s, én ceurcelony bopwy, 
Xetpl oi xg dyrepeloas 
Azkaro Barcanee Baspovlay. 
Hevbowas 0 adray xara- 

xAvoleiony €x SovpaTos 
"Evanrie Bawey cov arpet, 


Bice ¥, Eigh- 


“Eomégas, typ medcyes. omope- 
VAY. ) 70 


"H pce viv Orpuvov Oop 


Auoimdvoss Gepamdy- 
TECohy puragar 
Govro ppéves. 
Kai voy ey rae apbiroy vee 
ow MEX UT AsBoas ediguy dpov 
Snépua, molv dipees. Ei: yap oi- 
XO vbY Bars map xbevioy 
"Aida oro, Taivagoy gig lepav 
Evgapos 2Adwy, vids tar- 
mag ou Tlocedawvos, avaké, 80 
Tov mor’ Edpaoma Trrvod duyaryp 
Tixre Kadiooi mop’ an Gauss* 


~ 4 
tav 8 éAa- 


Tetpatrwy maldwy x emiryewope- 
. Yooy 
Aiud of xsivay rape coy Aavaoss 
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Evdgsiay dmeipoy. Tore yap peya- ’Ekaviorayras Aanedalwovos *Ap~ 
Aas yelov te x0Amou xab Muxnvay. 


Pinp. Pyth. 1v. 22-87. 





I. v. 25—28. Where was Thera, and from what state colonized? Who 
was the daughter of Epaphus? What the colony here predicted? When, 
and by whom, established? Explain the change foretold in 29—82. 

IT. 36. Testwvidos, Describe its situation; and give a brief sketch of 
the supposed course of the Argonauts to account for its introduction. 
Explain in connexion with this the fact mentioned in vv. 44—48. 

IIl. Explain the sense of «ouéw, how derived, v. 37. the quantity of 
the penult of éyxvpay, v. 42. with exceptions either real or apparent; the 
formation of izérocce, v. 43. énGovrecory, 5A, Paprev, 69. oxostvay, 70. 

IV. Explain the construction of 083" dict vv, and produce examples 
of the different uses of wv in different dialects. 

V. Who are the Aavact mentioned in v.'84.? With what propriety is 
the term used? What is the event referred to in the last three lines? 
Give the date usually assigned to the Argonautic expedition, and calcu- 
late the distance of time between the two events. 


il I ia Vaca 
To be translated into ENevisu Prose. 
(Aristoph. Acharn. 593-617. 666-675.) 

~LAMACHUS, DICASOPOLIS, CHORUS. 


AA, Tauti reyes ob Tov oTparyyiv, Mroyds wy 
Al. eyo yap cips mrwyocs AA. aAAR Tic yep a; 
Al. doris; woAlrns xenords, od omovdupyidns, 595 
GAN, 8 Orou mep 6 moAguos, oTQUTwWYIons* 
G08, 8 drou mep 6 w0Aguos, psodapy (ons. 
AA. exetporovycay yao we. AI. Teeig ye xdxxuyes. 
trait’ ody yw BdeAuTTomevos, éomeircuny, 
body moAsods wey cvdpas ev Tas THEECL, 600 
vectviets 0, oloug ov, diadedouxdras, 
Tos wav ext Opanns, wioGopopotyras TpEis Spay mas, 
Ticapevopasvinmous, mavoupyinmagy ious, 
Erépous 0& mapa Xaoyrs, Tovs 8 év Xados, 
Tepyrobeo8egous, Atomernantovees, 605 
Tous 0 vy Kapcolyy, xav Peau, xdv xareyeaa | 
exerporovyiynoav yap. AI. airiov d8 th 
Upcis mev cet psodoGoveiv cpenyern, 
Tayds 8 nde’ eredy 5. wo Mapiacdy, 
yon mempea Bevxas TU moAIos wys Evy’ 610 
head peo S $ 9 EMY 
dvéveure’ nel rovoTiy ye cHPpwY xaoyATYS. 
Th dab Apaxvaros, } Evgopions, 9 Ipividys ; 
oldey Tis Umav TaxBarav’ } Tovs Xadvas; 
ov Gacly’ GAA’ 6 Koirdous xal Adparos* 
ois Um’ épavou Te nod ypewy modmy more, 615 


AA 
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women amovintpov exyeovres Eomépas, 
anavres etlorw maoyvouy of Piro. 
* * * x % 
XO. Asiigo Moc’ enle preyupa, mupos exoure pevos, 
> 
evrovos, Ayapyiny® 
oioy && ayOpaxwy mpsvivwy 
: / 
GéWaros dvyrar’ EoedsGopr|vos ovdolee pimids, . 670 
qvle av emavipaxides dos meporxelwevets, 
of 82 Oaciay dvanuxdor Amapapmunc, 
ege / WA A= INS ‘ / 
of 02 marrwow’ ovTw coBagoy EAUe peAros, 
€ \ ~ , 
EUTOVOY, LY POINOTEDOY, ws ELE, AxBotTa, Toy OnmoTYy. 675 


/ 





I. v. 593. Give an account of the original institution of the orparnyol, 
and the modification which the office subsequently underwent. Account 
for the use of the article before orpartnyéy, ‘ 

II. 594. What is the third foot in this verse? Explain the general 
principle of the combination of letters lengthening a preceding short 
vowel; and show from it what will be the effect produced by the con- 
currence of xv, 


TIT. 598. Is there any error in this line, as it now stands? If so, cor- 
rect it, 

IV. 602, At what period of the war, and by what circumstances, 
were military operations transferred to Thrace? Mention the principal 
events which occurred there, with dates. State the metrical canon 
bearing upon the quantity of dpaxéc, give apparent exceptions to it, and 
account for them. Give the value of the drachma, obolus, and mina; 
and mention from Aristophanes the daily pay of other services among 
the Athenians. 

V. 603—6. Explain the allusions in these lines, . 

VI. 608. Mark the breathing, accent, &c. of «unyern, and explain its 
formation. In 611, explain the composition of rocriy, and compare it 
with similar usages: in 617, explain the formation and sense of 2Ziccw, 

VII. 614. 6 Kootpas, Who is the person here intended? Trace the 
relation, and point out any other circumstances which confirm or inva- 
lidate the consistency of Aristophanes’s description. Where did Lama- 
chus die, and when? . 

VIII. 615. Common reading, 5x. On what grounds is it objection- 
able? How may the corruption be accounted for? Explain zgévoy. 

IX, 667. ’Axyeovixn, Where was Acharne? and to what tribe did it 
belong? What account does Thucydides give of their strength and im- 
portance at this time? and whut was the ground of their dissatisfaction. 

X. 673. @aclay. Where was the place referred to, and for what 


famous? Explain the allusion of the passage, and account for the use of 
AbMeecs ATUKM. 


XI. Give the metrical names of vv. 667. 673. 





Translate into Latin Lyrics, and affix the metrical names 
to the lines of the first Strophe : 
"Opns, & maga Tas metplvas .. +. . 
Evurip. Iphig. in Taur. 1089—1152. 
Also, the Antistrophe to be translated into ENGLiIsH Prose. . 
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HORATIL EPODON LIB. Ope II. 


To be turned into Greek Iambic Trimeters. 
BEATUws ille, qui procul negotiiss . . . 





To be translated into Latin Prose. 


THE best way to represent to life the manifold use of friend- 
ship, is to cast and see how many things there are which a man 
cannot do himself; and then it will appear that it was a sparing 
speech of the ancients, to say, ‘* that a friend is another him- 
self;” for that a friend is far more than himself. Men have 
their time, and die many times in desire of some things which 
they principally take to heart; the bestowing of a child, the 
finishing of a work, or the like. If a man have a true friend, 
he may rest almost secure that the care of those things will con- 
tinue after him; so that a man hath, as it were, two lives in his 
desires. A man hath a body, and that body is confined to ‘a 
place; but where friendship 1s, all offices of life are, as it were, 
granted to him and his deputy ; forhe may exercise them by his 
friend. How many things are there which a man cannot, with 
any face, or comeliness, say or do himself? A man can scarce 
alledge his own merits with modesty, much less extol them; a 
man cannot sometimes brook to supplicate, or beg, and a num- 
ber of the like: but all these things are graceful in a friend’s 
mouth, which are blushing in a man’s own. So again, a man’s 
person bath many proper relations which he cannot put off. 
A man cannot speak to his son but as a father; to his wife but 
as a husband; to his enemy but upon terms: whereas a friend 
may speak as the case requires, and not as it sorteth with the 
person: but to enumerate these things were endless; I have 
given the rule, where a man cannot fitly play his own part; if 
he have not a friend he may quit the stage. 


nip iii aa 


To be translated into ENcuiisu, Prose. 


At Marius, ‘cupientissuma plebe Consul factus, postquam 
ei “provinciam Numidiam populus jussit, antea jam infestus no- 
bilitati, tum vero multus, atque ferox instare: singulos modo, 
modo universos ledere: dictitare, sese Consulatum ex victis il- 
lis spolia cepisse; alia praterea magnifica pro se, et illis dolen- 
tia: interim, quz bello opus erant, prima habere: 3 postulare 
legionibus supplementum ; auxilia a populis, et.regibus, sociis- 
que arcessere : praterea ex Latio fortissimum quemque, pleros- 
que militia, paucos fama cognitos accire, et ambiendo cogere 
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3 homines emeritis stipendiis secum proficisci. Neque illi Se- 
natus, quamquam adversus erat, de ullo negotio abnuere aude- 
bat: ceterum supplementum etiam latus decreverat: quia, 
4neque plebi militia volenti putabatur, et Marius aut belli 
usum, aut studium vulgi amissurus. Sed ea res frustra sperata. 
Tanta lubido cum Mario eundi plerosque invaserat. 


Ree wens Ee 


5 Lup forte, ex instauratione, Magni Rome parabantur : 
instaurandi hec caussa fuerat. Ludis mane servum quidam pa- 
terfamiliz,) nondum commisso spectaculo, sub furca cesum 
medio egerat circo: ccepti inde ludi, velut ea res nihil ad religi- 
onem pertinuisset. Haud ita multo post, Tib. Antinio, de 
plebe homini, somnium fuit, Visus Jupiter dicere, “ Sibi ludis 
presultatorem displicuisse ; nisi magnifice instaurarentur hi lu- 
di, periculum urbi fore: iret, ea consulibus nunciaret.” Quan- 
quam haud sane liber erat religione animus ; verecundia tamen 
majestatis magistratuum timorem vicit, ne in ora hominum pro 
ludibrio abiret. Magno illi ea cunctatio stetit: filium namque 
intra paucos dies amisit: cujus repentine cladis ne causa dubia 
esset, egro animi eadem illa in somnis obversata species, visa 
est rogitare, “‘ Satin’ magnam spreti numinis haberet mercedem ? 
majorem instare, ni eat propere ac nunciet consulibus.” Jam 
presentior res erat: cunctantem tamen, ac prolatantem, ingens 
vis morbi adorta est, debilitate subita. ‘Tum enimvero Deorum 
ira admonuit: fessus igitur malis preteritis, instantibusque, 
consilio propinquorum adhibito, quum visa atque audita, et ob- 
versatum toties somno Jovem, minas, irasque ccelestes repra- 
sentatas casibus suis exposuisset; consensu inde haud dubio 
omnium qui aderant, in forum ad consules lectica defertur; inde 
in curiam jussu consulum delatus, eadem illa quum Patribus in- 
genti omnium admiratione enarrasset; ecce aliud miraculum ; 
qui captus omnibus membris delatus in curiam esset, eum func- 
tum officio pedibus suis domum rediisse, traditum memorize est, 





‘CICERO ATTICO S. 


UrrumQve ex tuo consilio: nam et 7 oratio fuit ea nostra, 
ut bene potits ille (Cesar) de nobis existimaret, quam _gratias 
ageret: et in eo mansimus, nead urbem. Illa fefellerunt, faci- 
lem quod putaramus, Nihil vidi minus. Damnari se nostro 
judicio, tardiores fore reliquos, si in his non venerimus, dicere, 
Ego, dissimilem illorum esse causam. Cum multa; veni igi- 
tur, et age de pace. Meone, inquam, arbitratu? An tibi, in- 
quit, ego prescribam? % Sic, inquam, agam: Senatui non pla- 
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cere in Hispanias iri, nec exercitus in Greciam transportari ; 
multaque, inquam, de Cnzo deplorabo. Tum ille, Ego vero 
ista dici nolo. Ita putabam, inquam: sed ego eo nolo adesse, 
quod aut sic mihi dicendum est, multaque que nullo modo pos- 
sem silere, si adessem; aut non veniendum. Summa fuit, ut 
ille quasi exitum querens, utdeliberarem. Non fuit negandum. 
Ita decessimus, Credo igitur hunc me non 9 amare: at ego me 
amavi; quod mihi jam pridem usu non venit. Reliqua, o di, 
1° qui comitatus! que, ut tu soles dicere, vexvia! O rem per- 
ditam ! QO copias desperatas! quid, quod Servii filius? quod 
Titinii? quot in his castris fuerunt, quibus Pompeius circumsi- 
deretur? sex legiones. Multum vigilat, audet. Nullum video 
finem mali. Nunc certe promenda tibi sunt consilia, Hoc 
fuerat extremum. Illa tamen xaraxAsis illius est odiosa, quam 
pene preterii; ‘‘ si sibi consiliis nostris uti non liceret, usurum, 
quorum posset, ad omniaque esse descensurum.”  Vidisti igi- 
tur virum? Ut scripseras. Ingemuisti? certe. Cedo reliqua. 
Quid? Continuo ipse in Pedanum, ego Arpinum: inde ex- 
specto quidem Aadeyetoay illam tuam, ‘Tu (malum) inquies, 
™ actum ne agas: etiam illum ipsum, quem sequimur, multa fe- 
fellerunt. Sed ego tuas litteras exspecto: nihil est enim jam, 
ut antea, “ videamus hoe quorsum evadat.” Extremum fuit de 
congressu nostro: quo quidem non dubito quin istum 7 offen- 
derim. Eo maturius agendum est. Amabo te epistolam, et 
moaitixyy: Valde tuas litteras nunc exspecto. 





QUESTIONS. 


1 Revate the circumstances which immediately preceded this first 
election of Marius to the Consulship, and state what causes contributed 
at this time to render him a favorite with the people. 

Mention also in what manner, and from what orders of Citizens at this 
period, the Consuls were elected. 

2 Postquam ei provinciam Numidiam populus jussit.. Was this in con- 
formity with the usual practice? 

On what occasion did the Romans first interfere in the affairs of Nu~ 
midia? and when was the country reduced to a Roman province ? 

*3 Explain the expressions “ postulare legionibus supplementum,” 
“ auxilia a populis arcessere,” and “ homines emeritis stipendiis.” 

4 “Neque plebi militia volenti putabatur.” Explain the construction 

of these words, and quote instances of the same construction, 


5 State what these “Ludi magni” were; mention when and by 
whom they were instituted, and what were'the “spectacula” exhibited 
at them. Explain also the meaning of the phrase “ ex instauratione.” 


6 From a review of the contents of this letter state your opinion as to 
the time when it was written. Mention also how far, and 1n what way 
Cicero and Atticus took a part, both then and subsequently, in the con- 
test between Casar and Pompey. 
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7 Quote instances in which “ oratio” is used in the same sense as in 
this passage. 

8 Explain, by reference to the history of that period, what is. meant 
by the words “ Ego, inquam,” “sic agam ;” “ Senatui non placere in 
Hispanias iri, nec exercitus in Greciam transportari.” 

9 Point out the difference in signification of the words amare and dili- 
gere: and translate “ Te semper amavi dilexique.” Cic. Ep. ad Fam. 


ry 
10 “ Qui comitatus!” Name some of the principal persons here al- 


luded to as the adherents of Cesar. 
11 Explain the phrase ‘ actum ne agas :” also the words “ Extre- 
mum fuit de congressu nostro,” and illustrate by quotations this use of 


the preposition ‘ de.” 
12 Give the true meaning of the word “offendere.” Translate the 


two expressions, ‘ Non dubito quin hunc offendam:” and ‘* Non dubito 
an hunc offendam.” 
ae weet SNP et I 


THUCYDIDIS. Lis. IL Cap. 43. 


To be translated into ENGuish, 


KAI oie pev mooonxovTeng Ty moAgs TOLOIdE ey evovro” Tous C8 Aot- 
mous xen ao parer repay pay cbyerbas, ar ohwore gery oe prdev aévoiy 
THY es TOUS moAspdoug Orcevoray EXE, oxomouyras al Aoye povm Thy 
(4) WREAEIAY" Hy ay Ts mpos ovdey xEipov avToUs Huds eidorag UNKovos, 
eyo dou ey TH TOUS morsp.ious ausver ba, ayuia vectiv? aAAM 
HarDoy THY THs morews Bivcrpuay xa" hpepav coy bewpevous, xa cpaoe 
Tas Y!yvopevous avris. xal dray dmiv peyary doen elvat, evOvmoupe- 
yois OTE TOMMYTES, xa} yupraonovres Ta deovret, nal ey TOIg Epyors 
aon uvopevor dydpss auta EXT HO UYTO nal Orore xah melpa Tou oT pads 
yocy, ouxovy xat THY TOA ¥ Tis TheTeQus aperns abvobvres orepic- 
xe, xaAALTTOY Oe EpoLvoy auth mpolemevor. xoWvy yep To Cebu e ob 
bovres, Osc oy dey ipa Emrcuvoy eAap-Bawvov, nad TOY Tapoy emo NLOT om 
70y, oux ey o HEIWT CS [eaAAov, aAN ey e n bokan aUToDY mapa To eyTU= 

OvTs ceb xak Adyou xal epyov oui pep esipyyo ros naradetner dl 
(0) dey péay yap emipavdry THAT vi tapos, xa ov ora pdvov ev TH 
oinele omprcrives embyoahn, anna xah ey 7H oy mpoonxodoy aypapos 
pony mop Excorw THS yrans pce AAO ue TOU Epyov evOrcerT aro. ous 
viv dwels Snrdoavees, nah (¢) 50 eUDcelnory, 70 eAcuepov' TO 08 sAsubegoy, 
Td evpurxoy xolvayres, poy mepropacde Tove TOAsmIXoUg xIvOUvOUS. OU vp 
oi anon pouyouyres Bixcabrepoy aedoiey ay rou Biou, olg eAmls ovxm’ 
err ayabon GAN ois y evavTia peTaBory ev ta Cny ers xsvOuvevEeT as, 

reek éy ois parvorras payor TH Ciapegovra, 7 iv Th UTAIT wo. aAyelvo= 
Tega yee aero (d) ve Ppovnpec EXOVTI nH ev Te peeve Tou porranag Givers 
HAKWTKS,  O ET PwoUNS Kad KOS EAmid0S cu yiyvdyeros atid 
T0¢ Oavaros. 

Aiomep xal Tous TwVdE viY TOXECS, OO maperre, ovx (é) énapip ome 
akAAOY macapuvoncowasr, ey moAuTporols yap Fuudoeais S) trioraye 
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Tah Tpadevres. TO 0 ebruxes, ot ay 77 ebmpemerrarns AKC, wo~ 
™Ep olde pev viv, TedeuTns, Uweis OF AUmns' xal ols vevbasuovyras Te 0 
Bios 6 polos meal eyTEASUT NO ct Euvewer ony” nareroy pev ovy oiBee mek 
Ges oy, @ wy al TOAAAKAS Gers Oro YH OCT ce gy aAAwy edrux lass, ais 
more xa aro} nyarreobe roth ror 00 oy ay TIS [Lr TEIQCL eevos 
aeyaliny oTEpioxnrces, AAN ob av bade VsvoeevOs ahaipebely. xocorepely 
Os py xa aAAwY malay eAmids, dls @ eT havnt TExvOo IY moreio Gaus” 
ia te yap THY oux ovT oY Ani ob envy sryvopsvol TIT Eoovras Kat 7H 
odes Diy atey, ex Te TOU py Epy ove das, a dr bothel Evvoiceiy, ov 
yp olov Te loov Ts H Oixcsoy Bovdeverbas oh oy an nah maidas ex TOU 
dmoiou (&) mapapadrojuevor xivduvedwowy, dros 8 av magnBinare, TOV 
TE maslovet, xEpdos dv, evruxeire Biov, inysiode xa) TOvdE Bpangiy é eo eo 
bau, xc} 7H Taye edacrela xoudiverdes TO yap Q1AdTiLoy ey ngwy povov" 
ab OUx ey To dix pelep Tis WAixlas +O xepdabvery, are Tives Pack, 
PeaAAOY Tepmel, adra TO Tipe Bou. 

Teasci & aut oo-05 THE mageo re, 7 alerGois, 6 |6gt peyoy TOY ay dye. 
Toy yap oux oyrot cmos eiwbey 2 emettyelv” xob poris av xa UmepPoryy 
&pet ns oun Povo8 AAN drive xXslpous xpilelyre® (h) p0ov0g yap ToIs 
cao mods Tov avTimaAov’ TO Oe ca zprroleny caver ouryoovlarep evvolae Te 
Thane, eb de bee der xal yuvainelas v Apetis, Cras voy ey angele 
evOvTau, pana byvees, Poaysie Topouwver sh comaty onpave . (i) Tig te yap 
Drager obons picems (k) wy xelgors ysver lat, Opiy psyann y) boker, xe 
no aver CAL ITTOY aperiis mépl u) Paryou & ey Tols dooers xrE0¢ ye 

@) Eignras xal oh royep 2 MATA TOV VOMov Oo eigoy moa pope’ xab 
Zo, of Oamremevos, TH mer, non HEKOT NYT OLN TAOS, AUT OY TOUS maldes 
To amO TOUdE Onpoo ice ) OAKS Hex pis nPns bee, OPEALOY oTEhavoy 
roids Te xa Tois Assmopevors TOY Touaybe cury doyeoy mooTibeion, alrc 
yae Obs XEIT CS aperins meyioree, Toiobe Has dvboes aproros TOAITEvOUcS. 
viy oe dmoropuperprevor Ov mpoonxes ExdoTw, ATITE. 


ARISTOTELIS ETHIC. Luis. VI. Cap. 5. 
To be translated into ENGLISH. 


AIA rovro Iepixace xat robs TOMOUTOUS, povipoug oiowelce elves, 
OTs To AUTON eyo, nab TH TOI aahigamors Ouvavres Dewpel eivas 68 
To1ourous Hryovjucdae TOUS oixovonsinods, nah mor inous" "Evoey xal Thy 
Twgpoobyyy TOUTw mpooaryopstop.ey TH Ovojuar, ws owloucay THY 
dpovyow" Later be rH TOLUT HY moan ay ov YP meray indan by 
Craepbeipes, ode diaorpepes 70 bd, xe) TO Aumnpov" oioy, on 7d Telyw- 
you duciv Bpbatis i re ENE, n 00x exer arAAd THs mph 70 TOT OY" 
Ai pav yao apyal Tov TPUXTODY, TO ov evexa TH mpanra” To de dia- 
Phaguevep Os yoovyy, H Avmayy, evbds od Paverras 4 apy}, ode Deiv TOU- 
Tou exc, oU0E Ose TODT aigeiobas MavTa xo moder rely" goth 20% x= 
nhc dbaprixy apx ys. "Qor avaryay THY ppowya wy sky elyces peta 
Adyou adryoy, wep Ta avdowmiva wyale moanTixyy, 





. 
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1. Give the dates of the commencement and conclusion of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War in years B.C, and in Olympiads. me ; 
2. State the causes, principal events, and consequences of this war. 
What part did Persia take in it? What was the greatest military and 

naval force employed in it, at one time, by the Athenian State? 

. 8. Where and. what was the »éa\croy apoarrsioy mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this oration as a place of public burial? What sepulchres of 
eminent persons did it contain? In what instance was the custom of 
burying the slain in this place departed from, and why? ae 

4. What is the character of-the style of Thucydides? What is said 
of.it by ancient authors? What Latin historian most resembles him in 
style?) What expression has Thucydides made use of regarding the 
importance of his own work, and with what justice? Enumerate the 
principal Greek historians who preceded him. Phy 

5. What is the character of Pericles’s eloquence? Howis it described 
by Aristophanes? What line of policy was pursued by Pericles? What 
Statesman in the English history most resembles him? 

G. (a) Exomotivras pan Adyw pxdvy thy WoéAcev, Bekker in his edition reads 
wpertay, How are these two different forms of the word denominated by 
grammarians? Which is likely to be the true reading, and why ? 

(5) 'Avdpiv yap @mipavaiy mace yn r&po¢. How has this sentiment been imi- 
tated by a Latin poet? : 

7. (c) 7b eWdatov, rd éredIepoy. What force has the neuter article with 
an adjective? 

(d) dvdpt ye ppdynue Zyovrs, What force has ye in this passage? 

8. (€) droptpacas prrrov A tapapvOicoucs. Do you perceive any singula- 
rity.in this expression? In het species of writers may the same par- 
ticularly be observed? 

9. (f) ixioravras tpapivere. Quote a similar mode of construction. 
from Virgil. 

(g) maupeBarroutioc—nepnBixare, Whatare the different significations of 
the preposition in these two compounds? | ; 

10. (h) p96v0g yap rots Gaios. x, ¢.a. Illustrate this passage from Horace. 

11. (i) tH¢ re yuo Unapyovons, x. TA How has Euripides flattered the 
Athenians in their pride of ancestry ? 

(Kk) pi xzleocs yevic9as Why is the dative case here used? What was 
the general condition of the female sex in ancient Greece? How did it 
differ in the more civilized ages from that in the heroic times? What 
effect had this condition upon the manners, morals, and literature of the 
Greeks? 

12. (L) Efpnras nel tuol oyw——dmire, 

xard tay yé40% ‘To what law does this refer? By whom was it intro- 
duced into the Athenian State? 

Ta 4iv—ca dt. What is the peculiar signification of these particles 
thus used ? 

7d and rode Syooie. Supply the ellipses in this expression. 

m mores exer rng none Oo&fLn. What wasthe mode of education here al- 
luded to? and what privileges did the objects of it enjoy? What age is 
implied by tig 7Bns? 

ortpayoy mportsica, From what is the allusion here taken? 

roiadé t. Why does the former of these words receive a double ac- 
centuation? 

abru xirat deers, Illustrate this expression by a similar one from 
Demosthenes. 
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&ronopupdnevore What is the derivation of this word? What were the 
principal funeral ceremonies observed by the Greeks? 

1. Where was the birtli-place of Aristotle? What remarkable bene- 
fit did he confer upon it? Where was he educated? Who was his 
principal instructor? Who his most celebrated pupil? Where did he 
teach? What was the name of his. gymnasium, and the appellation of 
his sect? What was the distinction between his acroatic and eroteric 
philosophy? In what light did Aristotle seem to regard those works of 
the furmer kind which he published? Where did he die? and which of 
his pupils succeeded him in his school? | 

2. What was the fate of Aristotle’s works? By whom were they 
brought to Rome, and who first performed the office of a skilful editor 
towards them? What influence have they had upon Philosophy in suc- 
ceeding ages. i 


To be translated into ENcitisu Prose, 

“Ds ody wi} dvov xpivoyrec, dAAA xxl Bewpovmevos, oUTw THy WiGov 
Pegete, sis amoroyiopoy Tos viv wey ov TAQ0UT THY WOAITAY, ExEon- 
Tomevors OF Huds, Ti edinaeTe. ev yelp lore, HW Alyvaios, ore Toadry 
Soke WOKS elves, Omoids Tig Avy O xypUTTOevos. dors CE dvEIdoS, LH 
‘TOS Mporyovors Vas, HAAG TH TOU Aynposdévous avavdpla moocexaody- 
var. I]dg oby dv tis Thy TosadTyy alioydvyy exddyor; “Edy rods 
mpoxararauBavorr ors Ta xowad xual dircvipwra Tay dvouatwy, ami- 
Grous ovtas Toic noeor, huaakyobe. yap edvosa, nal Td THs Oypo- 
xpaTias dyocd, xeiras pev ev meow’ Plavoucs D em’ adtad xatradhedyov- 
TES TH Ayu, ws -ml TO MOAY, OF ToIS Epryols MAsioTOY améeyovTEs. 
"Orav ody A&Byte pyropa Eevindiv oTeGavav xak xynpuywdrov ev Tos 
"EdAyow enibupotvra, emavaryev adroy xedevere xx) Tav Adywy, women 
tas BeBaimoes tay xypuyparwy 6 vomos nerve moreiobas, els lov 
AEVOr¢pewy, xcth rpomov cmdpova® Orw OF Tate my poocoTupEras, put 
BeBasotre adta rods emaivous. 


, 
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EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA VARIORUM, 
No. vil. 


In Homerum. 
Mortales, me etiam mortali semine cretum, 
kit paria ausi estis credere fata mihi ? 
Ac non nature superatas carmine leges? 
Versaque in humanas jura superna vices? 
Non homines, non me Muse peperere; sed a me 
Principium Muse patre tulere suum, 
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D. O. M. S. 

Lact. Lucatius. CAusipicus. 
Spiritum. Deo. 
Pro.Lem. NATURE. 
LABOREM. Sort. 
PROBITATEM. FAM. 
NeFas. EREBO. 

Ossa. SEPULCRO. 

Sipr. Vivens. Ac. Posteris. 
D. 


In Voluptatem. 
Socii voluptas que doloris est comes, 
Non est voluptas cum dolore, sed dolor. 


In Fortunam. 
Nonnullis Fortuna parum dedit, et nimis ullis ; 
Visa tamen nullis illa dedisse satis. 


ee 


Fatum. 
Quod vitare nequis, tamen evitare laboras, 
Orbis sum prisci, sumque catena novi. 














tae 


M. S. 
Pulvis et umbra sumus: pulvis nihil est nisi fumus. 
At nil est fumus, nos nihil ergo sumus. 


Jus summum. 
Quando jus summum summa est injuria, summus 
Juris-consultus quis, precor, esse velit ? 


In Medicum senem., 
In medica vult jam sexagenarius arte 
Ut sibi sit lusus, non medicina labor. 
Sic tamen ut ludat, ‘ne zgroti dicere possint : 
* Mors erit id nobis, quod tibi lusus erit !” 


Amans et amens. 
Dicite, cur longa est amentis syllaba prima, 
Insano contra cur in amante brevis? 
Hoe, credo: furor est amenti par et amanti ; 
Sed furor est illi longus, huic brevis est. 


In Medicum. 
Res misera medicus est, cui nunquam bene est, 
Nisi male sit quam plurimis. 
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In Cicadam. 
Cantando wstatem male cauta cicada peregi ; 
Hyberno patior sidere muta famem. 


Sodalitium. 
Causidici curru felices quatuor uno 
Quoque die repetunt limina nota fort. 
Quanta sodalitium prestabit commoda ! cui non 
Contigerint soci, cogitur ire pedes. 


os 








Pyrrha. 
Orbis dimidium : totus cum conjuge ; totum 
Cum solo deinceps sola datura fui. 
At vires auxere Dei. Namque omnia pontus 
Abstulerat, Sic nunc omnia terra dabit. 


Medela malis. 
‘* Eja agite, o cives!” medicastri exclamat agyrta ; 
“« [ja agite! En, vestris certa medela malis ! 
Sive dolor mentes, seu morbus torserit artus, 
Hance sequitur phialam non dubitanda quies.” 
Plebs ridet scurram; sed seria, vera loquentem :— 
Mors sequitur ; mortem nou dubitanda quies. 





— et | aa 
Biblical Criticism. 

Havine lately read in the Classical Journal various discus- 
sions respecting an expression of St. Paul in his Epistles to 
the Corinthians, ch. xi. v. 10, I beg to offer the following as 
not an improbable explanation. A friend mentioned it to me, 
and some one acquainted with Oriental manners may afford it 
additional light. 

Eastern kings, despots, and princes used to send messengers 
into distant provinces, cities, and towns, in order to select the 
most beautiful women for the gratification of their own inordi- 
nate passions: and I believe a similar practice prevails at the 
present day in some parts of Asia and European Turkey, Can 
any thing be more probable than that these messengers did not 
hesitate, in furtherance of their mission, to enter the churches 
and meetings of the persecuted Christians, and that therefore | 
the apostle warned the woman to have power on her-head, (or 
a covering, in sign that she was under the power of her hus- 
band), 8a rods &yyéAous, because of the messengers. I believe 
the marriage vow has been respected during the worst ages of 
Eastern despotism; at least to‘a certain extent; and that it has 
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always been more or less the custom of modest and particularly 
of married women in the East to cover the head, and conceal 
the face from-observation. Amongst the Romans we know 
that the very act of marriage implied to cover the head, ‘ caput 
velare flammeo,’ and that the veil was of a yellow color, to 
conceal the blushes of the bride. 

The apostle may therefore bave said, in compliance with the 
feelings and prejudices of the age: every woman praying or 
prophesyiug with her head uncovered dishonoreth her head; 
nay more, exposes herself to the risk of becoming an object 
of profane research or admiratien; to obviate these dangers 
in a great degree, if she be not covered ‘let her be shorn ge 
operation which would deprive her of the natural attraction of 
her hair. Nothing can more strongly mark his disapprobation 
of a woman being uncovered, than this expression, ‘ for that 1s 
all one as if she were shaven,’ which we are afterwards informed 


was shameful. G. C.F. 


ee = 


PSALM CXXXVII. Latine redd. 


AD meestam Euphratis moesti consedimus oram 3; 
Et patria memores strinxit Imago sinus. 

Queque dabant cceleste melos, dard fata sinebant, 
Cessantes rami sustinuére lyras. 

“‘ Captivos versate modos, vestramque Camcenam,” 
Dixit Idumeis turba ministra malis. 

Quomodo felices conjungam voce canores, 
Cum procul a Solyma dissita prata colam ? 

Nec mea (native capiant si oblivia cure) 
Percurrat solitum dextera fausta melos 5 

Nec carmen facili labatur dulce palato, | , 
Si cadat e memori corde Sionis amor. 

“ Diruite hostili Solymeos ariete muros ! 
Sic jubet e meestis lata redire malis. 

O Babylon! Babylon! fusis volventibus, ztas 
Ducet ad equatas funera certa vices. 

Felix qui meritis pensabit mutua 5 qui te 
Prosternet saxis, progeniemque iuam. 


R. TREVELYAN. 


eee 


Idem Grece redd. 
AM@®I baxoura pecbpa xadeo8ouevor BuBudwvos, 
AXVUMEVOE KPUPIOV, THs TOW pVcLH Ic W uppLces 
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tyten TAY MOATAY npTYTApmEY ao! xAcIOICIY, 

evTER YUY AY pHTT , adiaxTA Te MaTpIOOS wdyS 
chpnes yap Avmoios Bapuvoprevos ArryuPwvoy 
ouxets Tay xilapay yAnuvoues. AAAw xa avdpwy, 
avdpuv Suopevewy tives NTYTAYTO AUpwosiy, 
“Qeup’ ayer” evmovtes ‘* wedmeode Siwvioy acpc.” 
IIws ovy xen TOY caordov ev arrvyel Jeroy aeidery 3 

Et c20 yf xpvyoraips, mares, oTOoMaATETOIY En’ aXOOIS 
(a mpw adverns meiberbas) yAwoos may Orr AY. 

Es ceo Anboimyy, MorAvua, nas apnryervos ct se1p 
PNTOTE TAY MoATaY meAewy mMOoAUYOGOOY eyEIpos" 
ope xduely edoxyrar apasoy Hdwyioyv acc, 

juats tw, dre Askav, “ egate te Terex mupyuy.” 
2 buyareg BaBuawyvos oigugois ouyabo sy 
Taxomey’ pexdproros 65 aks amow anodwoss 
tiv mayo’ pipes Te OIA’ 65 TH OH TEXY’ uve gs Lage 2 


SE ear 
kur. Heracl. 1014. 


Iporeimees, avr hnaures® evrevdey 03 xen, 
Tov mpoarpomasoy, TOY TE YEVYLIOY HaAEIV» 
OvrTw ye pty TOs ale Eyer Oaveiy wey ov 
XpySw, Arma 8 dv oddev dry holuny Biov, 

*¢ Sensum horum verborum minime assecuti sunt interpretes. 
Quorum conjecturis omissis, meam interpretationem proponam. 
Plerumque solent homines, qui aliquid ab ztate, sexu aut condi- 
tione sua alienum faciunt, ipsi sul accusatores fierl, ne in dvaic- 
Qycias suspicionem incurrant, et ex ignorantia peccare videtur 
[videantur.] Ita Macaria v. 475. Alcinena v. 978. et hoc loco 
Eurystheus. Verte, Nunc autem licet supplicem et timidum 
me vocare. Cicero pro Milone c. 34. ‘Timidos et supplices, 
et, ut vivere liceat, obsecrantes. Scilicet non diffitetur se ab- 
jectum et timidum vocari posse, qui sevitiam suam in Herculem 
ejusque liberos excusando mortem detrectare conatus sit. Huc 
enim spectavit tota ejus oratio. Nulla difficultas est in voce 
mpootporaiov, que ixeryy significat ap. Soph. Aj. 1173. Phil. 
930. Major in altero vocabulo yewaiov, Vortem, Animosum, 
quod cum mea interpretatione conciliari nequit, nisi per iro- 
nlam.” 

The above note, which is taken from Elmsley’s edition, does 
not remove the obscurity of the passage. t will scarcely be 
disputed that in the same sentence both adjectives must be 
ironically or literally understood. tn this instance the latter 
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must evidently, be the case. Tov mpootpomaioy, Tov Te yevvciov is 
the same as tov mpoorg, } tov y. ‘Vhe words of Eurystheus by 
no means imply an acknowledgment of pusillanimity, but ra- 
ther indifference as to the impression produced on his auditors, 
The meaning of the passage is this. ‘* You have brought your 
accusation, and you have heard my defence. From this you 
may form your judgment; you may call me a crouching sup- 
pliant, or the reverse. However, thus the matter stands: I 
neither desire death, nor shall | be wanting in courage to meet 
it.” Had Eurystheus intended to anticipate the charge of 
cowardice, as. Macaria and Alcmena (alluded to,in the note) 
those of forwardness and cruelty, these deprecatory expressions 
would have. prefaced and not concluded his speech. “On the 
contrary, he commences in a fearless manner ; 

Tovas, oad ios ey fe Qwmetrovre ve, 

My 8 dado prev Tis Euys Wuxiis mee! 

Azkov6’, lev yor SerAlav opaciv tive. 
The inconsistency of this commencement and the termination, 
if interpreted as in the note, is obvious. Had his address been 
supplicatory as well as exculpatory, the argument (a strong one 
in those times) that he acted at the instigation of Fuss ar’ 
exontsy, cite wy, would have been more vehentently insisted on. 
In fact, the language and conduct of Eurystheus, when in the 
power of his enemies, is manly and courageous, and not per- 
fectly consistent with the character attributed to him im v, 800, 
sqq. where he 1s i gles as declining the combat with Hyl- 


lus, 
M. 








NOTICE OF 
The CHARACTERS OF THEO PHRASTUS, 
translated from the Greek, and illustrated by Physi- 
ognomical Sketches. By Francis Howeuu. Lon- 


don, Ti aylor : royal octavo, price il. 1s. imperial 
1/. 11s. 6d. 





We are glad to see Theophrastus before us once more, in a 
new coat retaining much of the original cut, yet free and flow- 
ing enough to admit of the old Grecian moving himself with 
grace In its easy amplitude. We have also in this translation 
the original text appended, which Is, to say the least of it, @ 
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very candid mode of inviting comparison and criticism 3 and, in 
addition to the text, we have an elegantly written preface, wherein 
the Science of Mind, as studied in modern times, is concisely al- 
luded to, and a series of notes at the end of the volume, in which 
it is more attentively considered, and treated with a closeness of 
reasoning and seriousness of sentiment, a degree of knowlege 
of the world, and observation of individual character, which 
shows the writer to have brought to his task of translation a 
mind congenial with that of the celebrated person, whose most 
celebrated work he has translated, in a manner which will make 
the Needhams and Newtons of days gone by “ hide their dimi- 
nished heads.” 

As one of the most forcibly delineated characters of Theo- 
phrastus, one which we may contemplate any day from the 
life, in the hundreds of Essex, the fens of Lincolnshire, or the 
wolds of Yorkshire, we would quote The Rustic, p. 16. to 18. 
As a specimen of the original vein of thought, and solidity of 
reflection, which distinguish the translator of, and commentator 
on, these Characters, we will give his remarks on Tue Frar- 
FUL, not as the best, but as the shortest, and therefore the most 
suitable to our comments in this place. 


Tue Fearyur.—Reason is an unfit remedy for alarms that spring 
from the poverty of the animal system. The more the Coward reasons, 
the more he quakes; when danger must be met, the best course he can 
take is to leave reason and imagination behind, by a reckless leap into 
‘the very midst of things.’ The only remedy that can be applied to the 
mind, is that which is furnished by habit, and familiarity with danger. 
But it is the body that is chiefly in fault; and it should be corroborated 
by ample and generous diet, and a full measure of exercise in the open 
air. In the early cure of physical timidity, the different constitution 
and circumstances of the sexes must be observed: the fears of a girl 
may, with propriety, be allayed by reasoning; because it is not desira- 
ble, nor indeed possible, ifit were desirable, to give hardy insensibility to 
the body ; and also because the perils, to which women are ordinarily ex- 
posed, more often allow of some recurrence to reason ; and demand calm 
recollection, rather than force, or enterprise: but the fearsof a boy ought 
never to receive so much attention and respect. Every motive of shame, 
every prudent familiarising with danger, and every physical corrcbora- 
tion, should be employed to conquer a defect which, so far as it prevails, 
renders a man miserable, contemptible, and useless. 


It only remains for us to say, that this volume is illustrated 
with fifty engravings on wood—one from the antique, the rest 
from original designs, very forcible and characteristic in ex- 
pression. ‘The engravings themselves are exquisitely done, and 
if we particularise those of Williams above the rest, it is only 
because his name being less known to fame than his merit de- 
serves, it becomes a duty to promulgate it, in those who have 
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seen various specimens of his ability, all equally excellent ; as 
in his designs for Wiffen’s Garcilasso de Vega, and ‘lasso, 
Dryden’s Fables in Whittingham’s edition, and many other 
works of a similar description. Our readers will easily imagine 
that with the concentration of so much talent as this book ex- 
hibits, both in its text and ornaments, it must form a most de- 
sirable adjunct to the library of the gentleman and the scholar ; 
and altogether we may venture to pronounce, that Theophrastus 
Was never introduced, even in his own Attic age, with so many 
advantages into polite society. 
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Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, No. XXVIII. Price 1/. 5s. per 
No. Large paper 2/. 12s, 6d. No. XXVIIL. will be published 
in May, and the whole work completed within the year 1825. 
The copies of some deceased Subscribers may be had at 1/. 5s. 
Small, and 2/. 12s. 6d. Large Paper. The Prices will be soon 
raised to 1/.7s. Small, and 2/. 15s. Large. Subscribers always 
remain at the price at which they originally enter. Nos. 1. to 
XX VII. contain above 13,000 words omitted by STEPHENS. 
‘Total Subscribers, Large and Small, 1086. ‘The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscriberse ‘The work 
will be certainly comprised in 39 Nos. or all above given gratis. 


The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LXI. and LXIL., 
containing Statius. Price 1/. 1s. per No. Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983 large and small. . 

As it may not be so convenient to some new Subscribers to purchase 
at once the whole Nos. now published; Mr. V. will accommodate such 
by delivering one_or two back Nos, with each new No. till the set is 
completed.—Srrepurns’ Greek Tuesaurus may be subscribed for on the 


same terms. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases ; comprehending a methodi- 
cal digest of the various phrases from the best authors; which * 
have been collected in all phraseological works hitherto pub- 
lished ; for the more speedy progress of students in Latin Com- 
position. By WrituiAM Rosertson, A.M. of Cambridge, 
A new Edition, with considerable additions, alterations, and cor- 
rections, For the use of the Middle and Upper Classes in 
Schools. Pr, 15s. royal duod. containing above 1000 pages. 

The present edition has this advantage over its predecessors, that it is 
enriched with many hundred phrases which have hitherto been unre- 


corded ; and these have been drawn from the purest fountains, by actual 
perusal; from Cicero, Tacitus, Terence, Plautus, &c. 
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The sixth Part of the Novum Lexicon Graecum, Etymologi- 
cum et Reale; cui pro basi Substrate sunt Concordantie et 
Elucidationes Homerice et Pindarice : Auctore C. T. Damm, 

Editio de novo instructa; voces nempe omnes _prestans, 
primo, ordine literaram explicatas, deinde, familiis etymologicis 
dispositas, cura J. M. Daucan, A. B. 4to., price 10s. Gd. bds. 


? 

Also, Novum Lexicon Grecum, Etymologicum et Reale ; 
cui pro basi Substrate sunt Concordantia et Elucidationes 
Homerieex. Auctore C, T. Damm. Ex opere integro Ho- 
merico-Pindarico excerptum, et de novo instructum; voces 
nempe omnes prestans, primo, ordine literarum explicatas, 
deinde, familiis etymologicis dispositas, cura J. M. Duncan, 
A. B. 8vo., Parts 1 to 6, price 7s. 6d. each. 

This Work, which is printed with equal neatness to that of 
the Quarto, and in double columns, will extend to Two 
Volumes, Octavo, of about 860 pages each, and will, like the 
Quarto, be comprised in Eight Parts. 


Histoire de la Littérature Grecque Profane, depuis son 
Origine jusqu’a la prise de Constantinople par les Tures, &c. ; 
seconde éditiou, entiérement refondue et enrichie de la partie 
bibliographique; par M. Schoell. T. ter, Paris. 1823. 8vo. 


Carmen de Bello Hispanico, Auctore P. A. Lemaire. 
Paris. 1823. 8vo. 


Frid. Schiller Carmen de Campana, sive Das lied von der 
Glocke, Latine redditum a J. D. Fuss. 1822. 8vo. 


J. D. Fuss ad J. B. Lycocriticum Epistola, in qua loci’ 
Metamorphoseon et Fastorum Ovidii, nec non-alir nonnulli sive 
defenduntur et illustrantur, sive emendantur, Chr. Conr. Spren- 
gel Emendationes exempli causa refutantur: Adherent Anony- 
mie Repertorio Beckiano mendacia. Leodii 1823. 8vo. 


A new edition of Dr. Valpy’s Greek Grammar; with Notes 
for the use of those who have made some progress in the Lan- 


guage. Ninth Edition. Pr. 63. 6d. bds. 


The Characters of Theophrastus ; translated’from the Greek, 
and illustrated by Physiognomical Sketches. ‘To which are 
subjoined the Greek Text, with Notes and Hints on the Indi- 
vidual Varieties of Human Nature. By Francis Howell. 
With 50 Wood Engravings. Royal 8vo. price 1/, 1s. imperial 
1d. 11s. 6d. | | 
| VOL. XXIX. Cl. Jl. NO. LVIL. P 
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Vigerus de Idiotismis Grace Dictionis, ed. HERMANN. 80, 
20s. bds. In one or in two Vols. 


The Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, from Passow’s and 
Brotier’s Text, with English Notes and Critical Remarks. Third 
Edition, By E. H. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb. 5s. 6d. bds. 


In tHe Press. 


Analecta Latina Majora; containing selections from the 
best Latin Prose Authors, with English Notes, &c. exactly on 
the plan of Dalzell’s Analecta Greca. 1 vol. 8vo. For Schools. 


M. JULIEN is preparing for publication the works ef Men- 
cius, the celebrated follower of Confucius, who florished about 
300 years after him. He will give the Chinese text lithogra- 
phised, with a literal translation into Latin of the text as well 
as of the most necessary commentaries for understanding it. 
It is-the first attempt of the kind that has been made in Europe, 
_ and will probably attract considerable attention, which in 
England ought to be more than elsewhere. ‘The only com- 
plete Chinese text of any work printed before, was-the T'choung 
Young of Confucius by M. Remusat, with the translation and 
a few notes: but the work is short, and there is no literal trans- 
lation from any commentators, and it was printed by govern- 
ment, but scarcely published. ‘There have been many ideas of 
Confucius, from translations of his works, known in Europe 
for some time; but scarcely any thing has been known of Men- 
cius, though his works form one of what the Chinese call the 
four books, a place next in order to the king, which are of the 
first rate in their estimation. The work will soon be ready for 
publication, and is to be dedicated to Sir William Drummond. 


~ 


Present State of Dutch Literature. While our magazines and 
reviews are filled with dissertations on French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish literature, that of our industrious neighbours, the 
Dutch, seems neglected and forgotten; and yet their literary la- 
bors, within a recent period, have been numerous, and in many 
instances, to say the least of them, very respectable. We hope, 
therefore, that a short sketch of their most celebrated living au- 
thors may not be unacceptable. Beginning with the poets, we 
may observe en passant, that the Dutch language is highly poeti- 
cal, or at least not less so than the German. It allows of the 
boldest combinations, adapts itself to every kind of metre and 


Pa 
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verse, and in the mouth of a well-bred Dutchman, and especially 
of a Dutchwoman, its sounds are far from being harsh or gra- 
ting. Ar 

Their first poet is unquestionably Bilderdyk, a man of a most 
comprehensive mind. His earliest work appeared in 1776, and his . 
productions have since increased to fifty volumes. But although 
his greatest merit is that of a poet, yet many of his works are on 
philology, jurisprudence, physic, geology, and general literature. 
He is an enemy to German literature ; and occasionally very se- 
vere against those of his countrymen who condescend to imitate 
it: nevertheless, a mental affinity with the great poets of that na- 
tion may be traced in his writings. Goéthe is the only author who 
is sometimes honored with his praise. One of his most recent 
productions is the beginning of a great epic poem, entitled the 
Destruction of the World (De Ondergang der eerste Waereld). 
Bilderdyk’s best pupil in poetry is Dacosta, a youth of the Jew- 
ish religion, full of fire and energy. He'was not eighteen when he 
published a metrical translation of the Perse of A‘schylus; and 
two years after, the Prometheus of the same author ; and latterly a 
volume of miscellaneous poems. It is remarkable that’ Dacosta, 
though such a warm admirer of the Dutch: language and poetry, is: 
a Portuguese. 

Feith, of Zwolle, in Overyssel, a contemporary and formerly an 
intimate friend of Bilderdyk, is the third in rank. He, together 
with the latter, enjoys the honor of having, in the latter part of 
the last century, revived Dutch poetry from its lethargy. Though 
he is greatly inferior to Bilderdyk in learning, he is superior to him 
in the gentler feelings of humanity, in a sweet religious melancholy, 
and perhaps even in the harmony of his numbers. He has writ- 
ten some excellent hymns, odes, romances, and didactic poems, 
Of the latter, The Grave, and Old Age, and Solitude, and The 
World, are the best. His poem on De Ruyte is considered as a 
masterpiece. Reithberg, the poet of the Happiness of Love, may 
be considered as his pupil; and De Kruyff (lately deceased), the 
author of the Hope of Return, most resembles him in genius. 

Tollens, of Rotterdam, is the favorite of the nation. He is a 
merchant, without a regular literary education, but well read in 
modern languages, and the history of his country; of which he 
takes frequent opportunities of reprinting traits of Dutch heroism, 
little known by the generality of readers. He handles every sub- 
ject with the happiest facility. With equal energy and warmth of 
feeling he describes a battle, or the individual deed of an ancient 
Dutch hero ; the humiliation and exaltation of his country, the sor- 
sows and the happiness of love, domestic felicity, and the great- 
ness and destination of the poet. Tollens’ writings are universally 
read; which may appear from the fact of 10,000 subscriptions 
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having been obtained to a recent cheap edition of his works: a 
circumstance unparalleled in a nation not exceeding two millions 
of people. His Jatest, and at the same time one of his best works, 
is the Wintering of the Dutch on Nova-Zembla in 1596-97.. He, 
as well as vith, is an admirer of German literature ; and the for- 
mer has published a very pretty volume of imitations from the 
German and French. His school is the most numerous in Hol- 
land. Some of his best pupils are Mierstiass, who has sung the 
Redeemer, and latterly the merits of Rubens; /Messchert, who se- 
lected the new colony of paupers at Frederiksoord as a subject for 
an excellent poem; who, with several others, are all natives of 
Rotterdam. Tollens has declined the honor of a bust, which his 
admiring fellow citizens offered to raise to him. 

_ Kilmers, of Amsterdam, is another poet of renown. In 1806, 
when the republic was threatened with a French invasion, he pub- 
lished a fragment of a MS. tragedy, in which, he makes a Greek 
weep over theruins of Corinth for the fate of his country under the 
Roman yoke. This poem made a very vivid impression on his 
countrymen, and stimulated them to a powerful resistance; and 
the allusions to France were so striking, that the paper in which 
the poen) was published was prohibited there. The muse of this 
poet is bold, fiery, and sublime. God, virtue, the arts, and his 
country, are his themes. One of his larger: poems, the Dutch 
Nation (De Hollandsche Natio), has already gone through five 
editions.. The only fault, attributed to him is his selection of ima- 
ges, which are taken from a great, distance, whilst the objects near 
him are neglected. He died in 1813, and by his death escaped 
the imprisonment which was, alfeady decreed against him in Paris. 
His spirit has passed, in a great measure, to his friend and _ rela- 
tion, Cornelius Lootsen, a poet of talent, but of less literary know- 
ledge than Kilmers. He.is distinguished by a high flight of ima- 
gination, strong ardent language, and an abundance of poetical 
Images. [His theme is, for the most part, his “father-land.” His 
best poems. are The Batavians at the period of Cesar, and The 
Victory of the Netherlanders.at Chatham. Van Hell, one of the 
most learned lawyers of Amsterdam, is also considered as a distin- 
guished poet. He has furnished very good translations of some 
Classics. 

Henry Hermann, and Barnhard Klyn, also natives of Amster-_ 
dam, may be mentioned as young men, of great promise. 

Lulof, and Spandau, of Groeuingen, are two other respectable 
poets. ‘The productions of the former are few in number ; he trans- 
lates with facility from foreign languages, and even bas composed, 
some verses in German and French. Spandau has written more 
domestic happiness, love, and. patriotism are the favorite topics 
of his muse, He is, inferior to Kilmers, Lootsen, or Tollens in 
jenergy, ardor, and imagery; and he wants the power of language 
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so eminently possessed by the latter; nevertheless his writings are 
distinguished by an unassuming warmth, a beautiful, ta 
simplicity, loveliness, and clearness of diction : and above “alll, 
purity of taste, in which he surpasses many of his gute poration: 
In one of his poems, entitled The Netherlands, he first ventured to 
Strip off the fetters of rhyme, and sing the heroic and literary 
greatness of his small country with a truly Ossianic enthusiasm. 
Simons is particularly known for his bold poem, Vergiaet un 
afkomft, 6 Bataven, which he wrote during the French usurpation, 
and which was translated for his present Majesty while Prince 
Regent, as a proof of the spirit which then animated the Dutch 
nation. 

Borger, who died in 1820, in his 36th year, left but few 
poems: but they prove that he might have become the first poet 
of his country. His works, De Historia Pragmatica, De Historia 
Providentie Divine, &c., deserve to be more universally known. 

The scarcity of theatrical productions at the present time seems 
to be felt in Holland as much as elsewhere. There are some good 
pieces of Bilderdyk and his wife, such as Cormac, William of Hol- 
Jand, Floris V., and a translation of Cinna, by. the former; and 
Elfride, by the latter: but they all present oreat difficulties in the 
performance. A Prize offered by the National Institution in 1818 
produced some original tragedies: among which Dacosta’s Al- 
phons of Portugal, and Mrs. Bilderdyk’s Dargo, were mentioned 
as the best; yet the prize was adjudged to no one. A second 
competition was not more successful, although it called forth two 
| other productions of the same author and authoress, of which 
Montigny and Diatrice, by Dacosia, is now frequently performed 
at Amsterdam and the Hague, with considerable applause. 

Among the prose writers J. H. van der Palm (Prof. of the 
Orient. Lang. and Preacher at the University of Leyden) holds the 
first rank. His numerous sermons are graced by a simple, yet ini- 
mitable eloquence, grounded on the most extensive biblical study. 
His memoir on the Liberation of the Netherlands is well worthy of 
being translated, although it would be difficult to transfer to a 
translation the various beauties of style, and the harmony of the 
periods which grace the original. The other pulpit orators of re- 
nown are Clarisse, at Leyden; Broes, Roll, and Stuart, at Amster- 
dam; Dermont, at the Hague; Van der Hoeven, at Rotterdam; 
and Schrant (a Roman Catholic) at Ghent. Their best historians 
are Stuart and Scheltema. The style of the former is harmonious, 
_ and full of the finest illustrations: but it is not sufirciently com- 
pressed. That of the latter is too close animitation of the diction 
of old Hoost. In fact, the Dutch prose (with the exception of 
that of Van der Pali) has not yet risen to that height to which 
their poetry has raised itself. ( Liter ary Gazette.) 
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On the striking Coincidences between the Allegories, 
Stmiles, and Descriptions, in Tasso’s Gierusalemme 
Liberata, and those of Homer and some other An- 
cient Writers. 





Hi omer has been in all ages deservedly admired as the first poet 
of any eminence, whose works were preserved by the care of lite- 
rary characters, influenced by the principle of a sacred species of 
veneration, which owed its origin to the superior character of 
his two immortal works, distinguished for sublimity of subject 
and for the elegance displayed not only in the ideas, but likewise 
in the force and purity of diction; far superior to the conceptions 
of those who were the ordinary geniuses of the period in which 
he lived, whose compositions were no doubt consigned to obli- » 
vion, when eclipsed by the brilliancy of so great a master, or, as 
Val. Maximus styles him, such an “ ingenii ccelestis vates,” from 
whose deep draughts of the Castalian’ spring succeeding poets 
have in ali ages been inspired. There appears a superiority in 
his poems, which can only be compared to the expression of the 
countenance of one of the noblest statues of antiquity. He 
hardly seems a ‘ denizen of earth,” but appears to stand like the 
‘heavenly archer” in serene majesty, above the other compo- 
sitions of mortals-—possessed of a description of sublimity which 
disdains the common career of sublunary objects. Whether he 
actually wrote the Iliad and Odyssey from his own conceptions 
alone, aided by the tradition of preceding times, appears to have 
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been doubted by some of the learned. He has been accused of 
deducing his plan from the poems of Orpheus and those of one 
Corinous, said to have been contemporary with the heroes of the 
Trojan war. [ have read a disquisition,—certainly, it must be 
confessed, an idle one,—which tends to prove that the works im-. 
puted to him were actually the composition of Thales the Mile- 
sian ;—but, whosoever the author was, we have abundant reason 
for considering him a most extraordinary, unrivalled genius. 
Among other ‘works of estimation which have been formed on 
the model of this great “‘ high priest of all the Nine” in after ages, 
appears that chef-d’ceuvre of Italian Epic poetry immortalised 
under the name of the Gierusalemme Liberata. A critic of the 
first eminence in the literary world considers Tasso as having 
far surpassed the Iliad in the chief circumstances connected 
with the characteristic features of the heroes who figured in the 
days of the Crusades; as well as in the manner in which their 
characters are respectively sustained, and in the fire and variety 
of action contained in his descriptions of warlike manoeuvres. 
He has certainly painted with a masterly hand those fine con- 
ceptions traced out by Homer; and it will be easily pereeived 
in the course of the following observations, that he has pursued 
in no small degree the minutest touches of originality displayed 
in the sublimest.parts of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

The character of Rinaldo, the hero of the first offsprmg of 
Tasso’s genius, 1s generally considered as more interesting than 
that of his great prototype Achilles. The poem is.written in all 
the spirit of ancient chivalry, and contains many: gigantic and: 
other fabulous adventures. 

The hero of the piece is indeed represented as possessing 
great muscular strength; but he is nevertheless remarkable for 
courtesy and magnanimity, and all other heroic qualities conspi- 
cuous in the character of a knight errant. Like the heroes of the 
Thad, he exerts his bodily powers in a supernatural manner, and 
bears down all opposing knights, whether single or united. 

These adventures are occasionally diversified by episodes and 
other entertaining digressions; and enchantment, fairy scenes, 
and romantic occurrences, are among the other beauties of the 
poem. 

Tasso has closely imitated Homer in the following passages of 
the Gier. Lib. In Canto 1. 5. 37. the catalogue of the armies 
and nations employed is given before the commencement of any 
warlike achievements or hostile conflict, in the same manner 
as Homer describes the heroes of Greece in his catalogue of the 
Ships, Iliad. lib. 6’. 495.; though it may be here observed, that 
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there appears a greater diversity in the enumeration of the forces 
of the Crusaders, and that the Italian poet has improved upon 
his model, as his descriptions contain more variety of sentiment, 
and are divested of the tautology of that part of the Iliad. In 
Canto 111. Herminia points out and describes the Christian war- 
riors to Aladin from the top of a tower, in the same manner as 
Helena does those of Greece to old Priam, II. y’. 171. 

It is worthy of remark that the Gods occurring in the poems 
of Homer, are brought forward by ‘Tasso in the shape of good 
and evil angels, by whose ministry many actions of note are 
performed, and warriors excited on several memorable occasions. 
In Canto vit. S. 68. Godfrey of Bouillon speaks to an aged 
warrior in the same style and manner as Agamemnon to Nestor. 
The coincidence is striking, particularly as Godfrey is formed in 
many respects on the model of the som of Atreus : 

Oh pur ayvessi fra l’ etade acerba 
Diece altri di valor al tuo simile, 
Come ardirei vincer Babel superba, 
E la Croce spiegar da Battro a Nile. 
Compare I]. 6’. 371.— 
Al yao, Zed re warep, 
TOLOUTOS Oexce pros TULHpPADmovEs Elev “Ayaiwy’ 
TH xe TAX’ Hpvoese TALS Toscporo avaxtos, Ke. 

In Canto vir. S$. 105. the description of the warriors charg- 
ing in battle bears a very lively resemblance to that of Homer, 
I]. 8’. 446, The same occurs in Canto ix. 8. 51. 

S’ affronta insieme orribilmente urtando 

Scudo a scudo, elnio ad elmo, e brando a brando. 

Sibv P eBarov prods, odv 8 eyyex, Kc. 

—— arap domides dugarderoas 

"Emanvr’ adAnayos, &e. 
(Clorinda fights like an Amazon, and bears a marked resem- 
blance to Penthesilea, Dictys Cret. and to the Camilia of Virgil’s 
fineid.) Alecto inflames Argillano in a vision, being incited by 
some evil angel to kindle commotion against the Crusaders, in 
the same manner as she is represented, instigated by Juno, Ain., 
7. stirring up the fury of Turnus against the Trojans. 

Canto 1x. S. 38. An old warrior falling on the field of battle 
is compared to an ancient tree, blown down by a storm. A 
simile of this sort is very common in Homer, who compares the 
fall of Simoisius to that of a poplar, and that of Orsilochus and 
Crethon to that of two tall fir-trees.—-Canto 1x.S. 46. Godfrey 
is répresentec as similar to the Po overflowing its banks and 
rushing with tremendous force to the Adriatic; and in the lhad, 
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Hector is represented in the same manner under the image of a 
torrent from the mountains.—Canto 1x. S. 47. The same. war- 
rior attacks the enemy precisely as Agamemnon is described, Il. 
nv’. 265. 

Con la spada e con gli urti apre e dissolve 

Le vie piu chiuse e gli ordini pid forti. 

Avrap 6 Tay a dheoy ETEMWAEITO OTIYAS avdoay, 

"Evyyet t’, coph te, peyaroirt Te yeppcdloroty. 
S. 74. The simile ofthe horse is very like that of Virgil, Geor. 
111. when he describes that animal as leaving his stable and 
galloping over the plains.—S. 79. ‘The scene between Argillano 
and Ariadino is the same as that between Hector and Patroclus, 
Il. 2’, 852. 

Pari destin ’ aspetta, e da pid forte 

Destra a giacer mii saral stesso accanto. 
AAAK TOI HOY 

"Ayx! Tapert yxey Odveeros xob moipa xpaTain, 

Xepoi SopevT” "AX AROS. 

The expression “or tu qui mori intanto, d’ augei pasto e di 
cani’—is the same as the imprecation of Achilles, when he 
threatens to resign the corpse of Hector to be torn by dogs and 
birds of prey; and the latter part of the stanza—“ indi lui preme 
col piede”—is nearly a version of the 862d verse, where Hector is 
described as drawing his spear out of the body of Patroclus, 
after pressing it with his foot.—S. 92. Here we have a version 
of the 489th v. of the 2d book of the had, almost verbatim— 

Non io, se cento bocche e lingue cento 
Avessi, &c. 

Canto x. $. 2. The Soldan is compared to a wolf driven 
from a sheep-fold, and obliged to retire, persecuted by the 
shepherds’ darts, as in the Iliad.—S. 14. ‘The chariot-herses are 
described in the same manner as we find them by Homer. 

Canto x11. The first stanza ‘‘ Era la notte” is strictly Home- 
ric. ‘The story of Clorinda, from stanza 23 to 35, 1s similar to 
that of Camilla and Metabus in Virgil.—S. 42 and 43. Clo- 
rinda and another warrior go by night to set fire to the enemy’s 
machines, in the same manner as Diomed and Ulysses in the. 
Iliad, and Nisus and Euryalus in the /Mneid, leave their in- 
trenchments in the night for warlike purposes.—S. 70. ‘Tancredi 
having mortally wounded Clorinda, he, recognising her, breaks. 
out Into lamentations, as Achilles is said to have done, at the 
death of Penthesilea, Dictys Cret. 

Canto x1v. 5.2. The Divine Spirit watches over the fates 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, like Jupiter over those of Achilles ; and 
both send dreams to the respective chiefs Agamemnon and 
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Godfrey. The sentences of this stanza remind the reader very 
forcibly of the beginning of the second Hiad—"s Aros ev ae 
Ocol re xa dvepes... Eddoy mavyuxsor—“' essi ogni pensier che 7] di 
conduce, Tuffato aveano in dolce obblio profondo, ’—-Warrlors 
are represented going to the Infernal regions, that is, ito the 
subterraneous parts of the earth, led by an enchanter or magi- 
cian, as Ulysses at the instigation of Circe, or Adaeas conducted 
by the Cumean Sibyl. : 

Canto xv. Carlo and Ubaldo take a voyage in the enchanted 
bark, and view the shores of many renowned places, as Ulysses 
is described in the Odyssey. As Tiresias, in the Infernal shades, 
foretels what is to happen to Ulysses ; and Atneas in the Aineid is 
informed of the conduct and fate of his posterity in like manner; 
so also ‘lasso represents a nymph foretelling what progress 
Europeans should make in the western world—after a native of 
Liguria should have dared to sail beyond the columns of Her- 
cules, In Seneca there is some prophecy of the same kind, 
and it is foretold that Thule shall not be the “ne plus ultra” of 
navigators. Conjectures of this sort appear to have been com- 
mon amongst the ancients, if we may judge from what. Plato 
says in his ‘Timzus about the isle Atalantis, probably Hispa- 
niola,, beyond which was a vast continent, extending to the 
ocean ; and which appears to be confirmed by Diodorus, who 
speaks concerning an island beyond the pillars of Hercules ; 
which had been discovered by some mariners, probably driven 
there by a tempest; for Aristotle himself says, that a Carthagi- 
nian vessel, which had been apparently blown out of its course 
by a strong westerly wind, had discovered shores hitherto un- 
known. In Amm. Marcellinus, we have an account of a vast 
island, probably the same as that which Plato mentions, which 
the historian says had disappeared under an inundation of the 
ocean ; but it is easy to perceive that this was a ready method of 
cloaking his ignorance of a country then nearly unknown, and 
which few persons dared to visit, from the dread of ex posing 
themselves to the perils of the vast Atlantic. 

Canto xvs. Armida is an enchantress like Circe in Homer’s 
Odyssey ; and the knights behold emblematical figures in her 
portico, as Aineas does in that of Dido, Her gardens resemble 
those of Alcinous, in the island of Pheacia, by whom it is ge- 
nerally supposed Homer intended to personify ‘Solomon. Her 
parrot is taught to sing verses on the shortness of human. life, 
comparing men to leaves of trees, as we find them described, I]. 
G. Oty wep QuAAwy yeven, x.7.A.- Rimaldo is represented inveigled 
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in love by Armida, as Ulysses by Calypso; and two warriors re- 
cover him from enchantment, as that hero in the Odyssey dis- 
enchants his companions, when he requires of Circe to restore 
them to their primitive forms. 

Canto xvii. A catalogue is given of the Indian warriors, to 
whom are given the epithets of ‘‘ espugnator delle citta” (aroAl- 
mop§os) and  domator de’ cavalli” (immodczpos), with others of the 
same import as those applied by Homer to his heroes. A youth 
is represented voyaging and watching the polar star, and other 
constellations, as Ulysses does when he sails from Calypso’s 
island; though it must be allowed he appears in a less perilous 
state than that of the hero, Rinaldo receives a shield on which 
are displayed the valorous deeds of his ancestors—-in which re- 
spect the poet evidently appears to have imitated Homer, He- 
siod, and Virgil. 

Canto xviii. Rinaldo is warned to beware of the dangers 
of the enchanted grove; and desired to shun the sweet voices 
or songs of any persons that should accost him, as Ulysses is 
by Circe to beware of the Sirens. 

He draws his sword to destroy the enchantress, as Ulysses 
does to prevent being transformed by the spells of Circe. ‘The 
scalade of Jerusalem resembles in many respects the assault of 
the Greeks on Troy, in the A‘neid. ‘The effects of the batter- 
Ing ram are compared to arock descending from a mountain and 
overwhelming every thing in its progress ; and a simile of the 
same description i is found in the Iliad. St. Michael appears to 
Godfrey, as Venus to Aineas, when Troy was taken, Like Nep- 
tune, Ugone undermines the walls, and Dudone, like Juno, ad- 
ministers arms to the combatants. Rinaldo breaks open the 
door of the temple (with a beam), as Hector does the gate of 
the Grecian camp. 

The simile of the shepherd driving his flock to shelter is, 
nearly the same as that of Homer, whea he describes him fore- 
seeing the coming of a storm and committing his fleecy charge 
to the covert of a rock. i 

The magician Ismeno in the 2d Canto of the poem certainly 
partakes of the qualities of Moeris, in the 8th Eclogue of Vir- 
gil. 

Che trar di sotto ai chiusi marmi 
Puo corpo estinto— 
Szpe animas imis excire sepulcris. 

I cannot help considering the flight of Erminia, in the begin- 
ning of the 7th Canto, as bearing a vivid resemblance to.the 
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flight of Pompey the Great, after the battle of Pharsalia, as 
described by the masterly pen of Lucan. 

It is perhaps to be lamented that both Tasso and Dante 
should have selected subjects of so bizarre a nature, for the dis- 
play of so much grandeur of invention; but their choice must 
be excused when it is considered, that they were in perfect 
character with the age of comparative barbarism in which they 
lived. 


Wei. B.S. 





NOTICE OF 


THE ODES OF ANACREON OF TEOS, 
translated into English reasure by E. HW. Tuurnow, 
Lorp THuRLow. 
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We cannot say much in praise of this performance; but the 
example of a man of rank engaging in literary pursuits is in it- 
self so satisfactory, that we ought not to criticise too severely. 
The attempt is sufficiently creditable, and therefore we are no 
more disposed to quarrel with Lord Thurlow for having given 
us an indifferent translation of Anacreon, than with the Hon. 
George Lamb for having given us an indifferent translation of 
Catullus, or with Lord Leveson Gower for having made an 
unsuccessful attempt to render the most untranslatable of 
all poems. One merit, indeed, this version possesses, unknown 
to former ones; a freedom from meretricious additions. The 
error of interpolating thoughts and images of the translator’s 
own, and of making a writer speak as if he belonged to a differ- 
ent age, is one in which the translators of the Elizabethan age, 
and those of the school of Dryden and Pope, however widely 
differing in other respects, equally agree. Our style of transla-_ 
tion is infinitely impreved since the downfall of the Frencly 
school ; we are, however, in some danger of falling into an op- 
posite error, that of marring the beauty and ease of our versions 
by a too rigid adherence to the words of the original. Of the 
first-mentioned extreme, Cowley and T. Moore, in their trans- 
Jations of Anacreon, are flagrant instances; of the latter we_ 
know no example more striking than Lord Thurlow himself, 
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It is impossible to give the meaning of a poet without giving a 
little more than his words; Lord ‘Thurlow, however, has-not 
only not done this, but has retained in a great measure the Greek 
idioms ; thus purchasing conciseness and partial fidelity at the 
expense of frequent obscurity and almost uniform harshness. 
For instance, m Ode x1x., of which he has given two different 
versions : 

The dark Earth drinks, and then the trees 

Drink her, and then the flowing seas 

Drink the wide air, and then the sun 

Drinks up the sea, and, that being done, 

The thirsty moon doth ‘drink the sea. 

What harm then, O companions, think, 

That I myself delight to drink. : 

His study of obsolete words sometimes betrays him into un- 

couthness; as in Ode xxx1Ix. 
—— with odorous oil 
Myself I bathe, the Syrian spoil; 
Withhold a girl, too, in my arms.— 


The two best rendered are the twenty-eighth and the fifty- 
first ode; we shall extract the former, adding, however, that we 
had rather meet his Lordship as an original writer than as a 
translator, in spite of the unmerciful treatment which his politics 








procured for his poetry in the Edinburgh Review. 


Best of Painters, hear my prayer, 

Best of Painters, now prepare, 

Master of the Rhodian art, 

To paint the mistress of my heart: 

Tho’ she be absent, yet attend, 

And paint from me my lovely 
friend. 

Paint me the hair in tender state, 

The hair both black and delicate; 

And, if art so far can dare, 

Breathing odours thro’ the air ; 

And paint me from the perfect 
brow 

The pure and ivory forehead now, 

Only more holy, chaste, and fair, 

O’ershaded by the violet hair. 

For me the eyebrow neither part, 

Nor wholly mingle by thy art; 

But like herself the brows design, 

Undiscernibly to join ; 

The circling eyelids black as night 

Make for my divine delight; 

And make the eye of living fire, 

The soul and fountain of desire, 


At once like arm’d Minerva’s grey, 

Shedding feminine dismay, 

And wet, like beauty’s queen above, 

And trembling with inconstant 
love. 

Paint me the cheeks and arched 
nose, 

Let milk be: mingled with the rose; 

Paint me the lip, persuasion’s 
throne, 

And pouting to be kiss’d anon. 

Paint me the delicate chin below, 

And let the neck like marble glow, 

Stately, and fair as nascent day, 

And every charm around it play. 

And, painter, what may yet re- 
main, 

Stole her in robe of purple grain, 

Through which some part of her 
may shine 

Of all, that’s lovely and divine ! ! 

Enough—her very self I see; 

Picture, perhaps, thou lt speak to 
me! 





* Sic corrige, nostro periculo: libri impressi “ her see,” -pessundat 


sensu. 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF 
CLAUDIAN. 





Part IIl.—[ Continued from No. LIV.| 


Est talis, ut si in recentiorum numerum ponas, sit haud dubie primus, 
et veterum ultimus. 


M, Ant. Saballics Hist. 


Ea fuit Claudiani virtus, is spiritus, ut in quamcunque partem se ver- 
teret, summus et elegans existeret poeta: ita est aliquando festivus, ita 
concinnus, ita elegans, nihil ut fier) possit argutius; ita vero aliquando 
insurgit, et artificiosa verborum conclusione carmen explicat, nihil ut sit 
magnificentius. 

Franc. Asulews Pref. Ed. Claudiani Aldin. 


Est suavis, luculentus, et inoffensi stili, sententiis acutus, in narrando 
subtilis et enucleatus, rerum quoque prope omnium peritia, nullius quod 
quidem preclarum solidumque poétam absolvat, inscius. 

| Joach. Vadianus Lib. de Poetica.' 


ee 





Iw the two former parts of this article we have given our view 
of the poetical character of Claudian, as a whole, and of the 
merits and defects of his matter, his style, and his arrangement. 
We shall conclude with an abstract of the poet’s life, and a brief 
sketch of his several poems. 

Claudius Claudianus, a native of Alexandria, (not, as some 
have supposed, a Spaniard or Florentine,) appears to have been 
born about the year 365 or 370, and to have florished as a poet 
principally during the last ten years of the fourth, and the first 
ten of the fifth, century. Whether he was the son of a cele- 
brated professor of the name is disputed; it 1s certain, how- 
ever, that he received a very superior education, from the extent 
and variety of knowledge which his works contain; that he was 
of a good family, and that he was early introduced to the notice 
of distinguished men; being admitted about A. D. 395 into the 
train of Stilicho, whose movements he accompanied during the 
five years preceding the latter’s first consulship, and under whom 





* We have extracted the above from the 281 testimonia which the ex- 
emplary diligence of Barthius has collected in the preface to his edition, 
as specimens of the estimation in which Claudian was formerly held by 
scholars. Among his authorities are some names which associate oddly 
with the men in ws, as Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Lope de Vega. 
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he acquired those political predilections and antipathies which 
afterwards distinguished him. ‘Through the good offices of his 
patron, he rose high in the favor of the brother Emperors, 
Arcadius and Honorius, by whom he was honored with the 
military tribuneship (at that time a mere title of honor, bestowed, 
like modern knighthood, indiscriminately on all kinds of merit) 
as well as with many other distinctions. ‘To the kinduess of the 
Princess Serena, the wife of Stilicho, he was likewise indebted 
for the hand of a rich and noble lady, whom he married on his 
return to his native city. Of the succeeding portion of his life, 
until the disgrace and death of Stilicho, we can only gather in 
general that it was passed in literary pursuits, in the society and 
correspondence of the noble and learned of his time, among 
whom may be numbered (besides the Princess Serena, who 
appears to have been a patroness of the polite arts) Olybrius, 
Gennadius, both orators and writers, the pretorian. prefect 
Hadrian, and the philosophic consul Mallius; and in the com- 
position and recitation of those historical poems which raised 
him to the head of the poets of his time, and procured bim the 
honor of a statue in the forum of Trajan. On the fall of Stili- 
cho his fortune probably changed. Whether we are to refer to 
this period the persecution which (in retaliation for some re- 
ported sarcasins) he experienced from his former patron, the 
prefect Eiadrian, and which, by his own account, involved him 
in poverty and danger,' is uncertain; as indeed the whoie of his 
latter history. Seme suppose that he sought a retreat at the 
court of the Kast, which he had so often treated with ridicule ; 
that he florished there as a Greek poet, under Theodosius II., 
and there ended his days. On the question of his Christianity 
we have spoken in a former Number, though with more hesita- 
tion than was necessary ; the designation of him by Orosius as 
_ ‘© paganus pervicacissimus ” is sufficient testimony in the nega- 

tive; and the epigram on James the Master of Horse (Carm. 
]xxvil.) is a proof that the assailant of Eutropius, whose powers 
were peculiarly adapted to grave satire, wanted as little the will 
as the ability, could the attempt have been safely made, to paint 
in lively colors the superstition, the absurd dissensions, and the 
grossly corrupt morals of the Christians of his age.? » 





' It would appear however from the poet’s epistle to Hadrian (Carm. 
SEXIX. 24.) “6 caris spoliamur amicis: Hunc tormenta necant; hic 
undique truditur exu]:” that the main cause of the prefect’s resentment 
was the poet’s connexion with some adverse party. 


2 We need scarcely say that the above notice is compiled almost 
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The poem on the joint Consulship of the brothers Olybrius 
and Probinus, which stands first in the editions of Barthius, 
Heinsius, and Gesner, is appropriately placed at the threshold, 
whether by way of dissuasion or encouragement to the reader, 
being of a moderate length, and containing on the whole a fair 
average specimen of Claudian’s characteristic merits and defects ; 
excepting that its subject is less interesting than that of many 
others, and that it contains none of his finer passages of descrip- 
tion or sentiment. ‘The mixed style of Claudian’s diction is 
exemplified in the very outset. 


Sol, qui flammigeris puundum complexus habenis 
Volvis inexhausto redeuntia secula cursu, 

Sparge diem meliore coma, crinemque repexi 
Blandius elato surgant temone Jugales, 

Efflantes roseum frenis spumantibus ignem. 


The two first lines, though too high-strained for an exordium, 
are in themselves good, and the second even majestic; but in 
the third he gives way to his love of conceits, and the fourth and 
fifth are mere bombast. After a magnificent eulogy on the an- 
cestry of the consuls, the poet proceeds to the main subject of 
his poem, their elevation to the supreme magistracy, which he 
accounts for by one of those awkward and uncalled-for pieces of 
machinery so frequent in his poems. ‘The goddess Rome, desi- 
rous of doing honor to the representatives of a family by which 
she had so long been illustrated, descends for the purpose of 
supplicating the Emperor Theodosius to this effect. The de- 
scription of the goddess is copied, not very successfully, from 
the common representations of Minerva; one of the circum- 
stances, however, is poetical, and worthy of Claudian. 


Dextrum nuda latus, niveos exserta lacertos, 
Audacem retegit mammam 
-—— nodus, qui sublevat ensem, 
* Album puniceo pectus discriminat ostro. 











In the same passage we have an instance of the futility of at- 
tempting to improve what is unimprovable. Homer had said, 
in describing the descent of Neptune, 


Tple patv. doéZar’ law, 13 d2 rérparoy Veto Téxpewo. 
Claudian was not satisfied with this. 


Nec traxere moras, [equi sc.] sed lapsu protinus uno 
Quem poscunt tetigere locum. 


Ne 


wholly from the Prolegomena of Gesner and others, and from the poet’s 
own works. 
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Now the very beauty of Homer’s conception consists in the 
comparison it suggests. Neptune passes from one place to 
another by steps, as a man would do, but with swiftness im- 
mensely greater; and it is in this image of human power, in- 
creased to a preternatural degree, that the sublimity of the pas- 
sage consists. But in Claudian there is no comparison; his 
coursers do not clear the aerial space by successive bounds, 
though fleeter than the rush of a storm, or the leap of a cata- 
ract; they are in heaven and on earth in the same moment, and 
by this utter want of proportion disturb the unity of the scene, 
the magnificence of which is merely earthly magnificence, exalt- 
ed so as to suit a celestial subject. It is true that this concep- 
tion of Deity is not the sublimest imaginable; but if a writer 
will represent his gods as magnified men, he ought at least to be 
consistent in his representations. He must not confound two 
opposite systems.—'l'he goddess presents her request to the 
hero in the moment of his victory over the rebel Eugenius, ‘The 
picture of the field of battle is another example of a beginning 
of faultless beauty and elegance, marred in its effect by a turgid 
conclusion. 





tetigere locum, qua fine sub imo 
Angustant aditum curvis anfractibus Alpes, 
Claustraque conjectis scopulis durissima tendunt — 
Semirute turres, avulsaque moenia fumant. 
Crescunt in cuwulum strages, vallemque profundam 
Aiquavere j jugis:’ staguant immersa cruore 
Corpora: turbantur permisto funere manes. 


‘The goddess prefers her desire in good set terms of panegyric 
on the conqueror and on the subjects of her petition: the mo- 
narch graciously consents; the joy of Rome, and the prepara- 
tions for the solemnity, are described. And here we have one 
of those pleasing touches by which Claudian sometimes relieves 
the glaring monotony of his pictures. ‘The mother of the con- 
suls elect 1s introduced as embroidering with her own hands the 
robes of office which her sons are to wear on the day of their 
inauguration, ‘lhe piece concludes with a congratulatory oration 


from Father ‘liber, and a meeting of the rivers, from which 





’ Cowley, whose vast poetical superiority, and extraordinary rugged- 
ness of versification, equally combine to place him in a strong antithesis 
with Claudian, whom he resembles only in his love for conceits, improves 
upon this: 

Slaughter the wearied Riphaim’s bosom fills ; 
Dead corps imboss the vale with little hills, Duaviders. 
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Pope borrowed the parallel description in his Windsor Forest. 
The different rivers are happily characterised. 

Indigenas fluvios, Italis quicunque suberrant 

Montibus, Alpinasque bibunt de more pruinas: 

Vulturnusque rapax, et Nar vitiatus odoro 

Sulphure, tardatusque suis erroribus Ufens: 

Et Phaethontez perpessus damna ruine 

Eridanus, faveque terens querceta Marice 

Liris, et Gbaliz qui temperat arva Galesus. 


We have been the more particular in our notice of this poem, 
as we wished to afford such of ‘our readers as may be unac- 
quainted with Claudian a clearer notion of his manner, both of 
plan and execution, than could be collected from a mere general 
description. ‘The succeeding ones will not detain us at much 
length. 

‘The next in order is the Rufinus, the most vigorous of all 
Claudian’s writings, and, with the exception of the Rape of 
Proserpine, the most chaste and elegant in point of diction. It 
appears to have been written at two several times, like Dryden’s 
Absalom and Achitophel; and the two parts may be considered 
as two separate poems, each embracing a separate series of 
action. The boldness of Rufinus’s atrocities, the entire and 
perfect blackness of his character, as delineated by the poet, un- 
qualified, as in the case of Gildo or Eutropius, by any ludicrous 
or contemptible attributes; the strikingly contrasted figure of 
Stilicho, and the heroic cast of the story (at least in the latter 
parts), give an imposing brilliancy to this poem, which is gene- 
rally wanting in our author’s narrative poems, It opens with 
the celebrated passage, 


Szpe mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem, &c. 


which we could never regard otherwise than as a poetical hyper- 
bole, intended to aggrandise his subject, and as much a fiction, 
in a different way, as the machinations of Alecto which imme- 
diately follow, or the 


jam respirantibus astris, 
Infernos gravat umbra lacus 


and the 


Tollite de mediis animarum dedecus umbris, 
Et Ditis purgate doinos 











at the end of the second book. The other remarkable passages 
in this poem are the description of the infernal setiate, imitated 
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from Virgil; the beautiful, though misplaced, eulogy on a coun- 
try life (1. 196.); the animated picture of Stilicho’s preparations 
for battle, and of his and his army’s mdignation at their recall 
(ii. 171 sqq.)3 Rufinus’s dream, and the well-told story of his 
assassination (ib. 324 sqq.); and the concluding scene, which, 
in spite of the unfortunate simile of the bees, is superior to any 
of the Tartarean descriptions in the Rape of Proserpine. 

The short poem in honor of the Third Consulship of Hono- 
rius is remarkable fer nothing but the celebrated lines “ O ni- 
mium dilecte Deo, &c.” debased as usual (and indeed more than 
usual) by a lame and impotent sequel, That on the Fourth 
Consulship of the same emperor is worthy of much more notice; 
the mtroductory and concluding portions of the poem area mere 
farrago of monotonous and extravagant adulation, relieved only 
by the poet’s unfailing copiousness of allusion and illustration, 
and by the lusciousness of his versification. We are repaid, 
however, in the body of the poem, by an address of ‘Theodosius 
to his son, containing an exhortation to the public and private 
virtues, founded on the dictates of philosophy and the example 
of the old Roman worthies; a passage, for sustained moral 
beauty, superior to any thing in Claudian, and not often paral- 
leled in any of the later Roman poets, (V. 214-352, and again, 
396-418.) ‘This, and such passages as this, serve to account 
for, and in a great measure excuse, the exaggerated opinion 
which Claudian’s contemnoraries (to say nothing of many later 
critics) entertained of his merits. Claudian’s style naturally rises 
with his subject, and it is here more than usually good. 

In the Nuptials of Honorius and Maria, which have been 
made the model of innumerable epithalamia by the modern Latin 
poets, Claudian has attempted a new style, and we think unsuc- 
cessfully. With the exception of the inimitable Catullus, and 
perhaps one or two others, the Roman poets have unifornily 
failed in attempting the lighter graces. ‘Their language was a8 
little susceptible of the subtler beauties of diction, as they them- 
selves were of the minute refinements of sentiment. Its very 
stateliness and ponderousness makes it unwieldy and unfit for 
the purpose. ‘This defect may be traced in almost all their 
love-poetry. Venus is an inferior copy of Aphrodite. Clau- 
dian’s general habits of style were also against him. What 
pomp and circumstance could do, he has done; but of graceful 
levity he was utterly incapable; the recondite delicacies and 
lesser shades of thought are lost in his coarse and glaring deli+ 
neations. ‘There is however much splendor and much play of 
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fancy in his descriptions; and his Palace of Venus deservedly 
holds not the lowest place among the many similar pictures in 
ancient and modern poets. We cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting the description of Maria and her mother. 


Cunctatur stupefacta Venus. Nunc ora puelle, 
Nunc flavo niveam miratur vertice matrem. 
Hec modo crescenti, plene pars altera Lune. 
Assurgit ceu forte minor sub matre virenti 
Laurus, et ingentes ramos,.olimque futuras 
Promittit jam parva comas: vel flure sub uno 
Ceu gemine Pestana rose per jugera regnant; 
Hec Jargo matura die, saturataque vernis 
Roribus, indulget spatio; latet altera nodo, 
Nec teneris audet foliis admittere soles. 


The poem concludes with a well-wrought panegyric on‘Stili- 
cho. ‘The “ Fescennina,” which follow, are rather ingenious 
than playful. Claudian’s writings are in general unexceptiona- 
bly pure, but “ the custom of the country” has here betrayed 
him into occasional licentiousness, and accordingly into gross- 
ness; for the Romans had not the art of being indecent with a 
grace. 

The poem on the Gildonic war is a fragment. It is almost 
entirely occupied with inartificial machinery and long speeches, 
which bring us to the beginning of the action; like a splendid 
archway we could name, which leads to nothing. It possesses 
however considerable historical interest. 

The next is on the Consulship of Mallius ‘Theodorus; the most 
uniformly beautiful, and, with the exception perhaps of the Epi- 
thalamium, the most pleasing of all Claudian’s occasional poems. 
This is owing to the nature of the subject. The pursuits of his 
friend were in a great measure congenial to his own, and his 
peaceful virtues and love of science are the subject of the pane- 
gyric. Claudian evidently felt more at home than usual, and his 
praises of philosophy, though accompanied perhaps with a little 
human ostentation of knowledge, contrast very agreeably with 
the uninteresting bustle and cumbrous pomp of his state poeins. 
Its fault is a want of variety. The description of the consular 
games, at the end, would have been better omitted; they are 
however curious in an antiquarian view. Some of the illustrative 
similes are highly majestic. ‘The line, . 


laceris morientes crinibus bydri 
Lambunt invalido Furiarum vincla veneno —— 


and the expression, “ crebrisque micantem Urbibus I[taliam,” 
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are among the instances (few, it is true,) in Claudian, of the happy 
effect of a single well-chosen word. 

This is followed by the two books against Eutropius, which: 
some critics have considered as Claudian’s chef-d’ceuvre. It is 
certainly written with unusual energy, and the ingenuity with 
which he varies the topics of abuse displays his invention in a 
higher point of view than even his panegyrics. His blows fall 
‘¢ thick and threefold.” All his wealth of language and imagery, 
all the varieties of grave invective and cutting irony, all that art, 
fancy, or historical recollection can suggest to him, are expended 
in aggravating vileness, and making contempt itself more con- 
temptible. Claudian had a strong propensity to the ‘sarcastic ; 
and his Roman predilections, as well as his party spirit, are 
called into full play on the present occasion, ‘The unheard-of 
enormity of an eunuch-consul is the burden of his song, upon 
which he rings all imaginable changes. His object was to make 
Eutropius supremely hateful and ridiculous, and he has certamly 
succeeded beyond his intentions. ‘The picture of unmixed de- 
formity, after a time, becomes wearisome. ‘This attempt to 
impart an abiding interest to a subject purely disgusting, is one 
which has baffled greater powers than Claudian’s. We need 
.only refer to the tenth satire of Juvenal, Churchill’s “ Times,” 
and Gifford’s “‘ Epistle to Peter Pindar.” There is also: in 
some parts of the poem a mixture of the pure heroic, which does 
not harmonize with its general character, ‘The latter part of the 
second book is interesting as the earliest remaining instance (with 
the exception of Juvenal’s third satire, which however is inferior. 
to Claudian’s in burlesque pomp.and sustained gravity) of that 
species of composition which has been cultivated with such sig- 
nal success in modern times under the title of mock-heroic. 
For this Claudian was peculiarly well fitted by his ordinary 
habits of style, which, even on serious subjects, sometimes be- ° 
tray him to the verge of burlesque. 
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REMARKS ON 


The English Transtation of the Bible ; with some sug- 
gestions for an improved form of the Text in a revi- 
sion of its numerous Italic interpolations ; and of its 
pointing, and marginal additions. 


ee EE 


Tue English ‘Translation of the Bible, published in the reign of 
King James the Fir st, is deservedly acknowledged a lasting mo- 
nument of the learning of that age. ‘The various attempts and 
essays of individuals towards any new and improved Translation 
of the whole or parts of the Sacred Volume, in English, since 
that period, have only proved the general integrity and fidelity of 
the former translators, and added lustre to the character of their 
work. 

Subsequent editions of the Bible have improved the orthogra- 
phy of the language in proportion to the improvement of the 
English tongue, and this is the only change the Translation has 
undergone for the long period of two centuries, including the 
exchange of the old Black letter for the Roman. 

With respect to the punctuation, it may be difficult to pro- 
nounce on any considerable improvement: the elements of this 
part of the work are few, but important, and in some cases dif- 
ficult: the division of chapters into paragraphs, the right placing 
of capital letters and distinguishing words, and the reading points, 
constitute these elements. 

The most material and glaring defect in our English Transla- 
tion is the introduction of Jéalic words in the body of the text 
in almost every verse ; as if all those words so marked and dis- 
tinguished were interpolated and surreptitious, or additions of 
the translator to supply the defect of the Sacred Original. This 
consideration leads to an inquiry into their description and use. 

All the words printed in [talics are reducible to two classes: 

- Grammatical; 2. Explanatory. ‘To the first class belong 
all the auxiliaries of verbs and pronouns, which are by far the 
more numerous: and to the second class belong all words de- 
signedly introduced by the translator to explain the sense and 
meaning of the original, and to prevent ambiguity. 

The editions of the Latin Vulgate Bible do not afford the 
least example or precedent for the numerous Italic interpolations 
objected to in the English editions, and in the Versions which 
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have emanated from them in the Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, and 
Manks dialects: thus, as our translators seem to have followed 
the rule of ‘Theodore Beza in his Latin Version, so the moderns 
have followed them in foisting into the text these numerous Italic 
additions. 

{t would be important to know what has been the rule of 
foreign translators in this respect, particularly the German, 
French, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and other continental nations, 
in their Versions of the Bible; and whether they have followed 
the like practice, and to what extent: and also how far the same 
has been adopted in modern Translations into the languages of 
the East and other parts of the world. 

It is certain, that the example of antiquity is avowedly against 
the practice, and that all the ancient Versions make no such dis- 
tinctions, but do fully and absolutely express the text as text 
without reserve: an examination into the languages and Versions 
published in the several Polyglott Bibles will amply explain the 
practice of the ancient interpreters as to this matter. 

The Greek Translation of the Old Testament, and the Latin 
Versions of that text, declare against the practice of such inter- 
polation, as unmeaning and unknown; and certamly, so high a 
precedent as the Greek Version is an authority not to be de- 
spised; from whence not only the Latin Vulgate has obtained 
its rule, but has set the example for all succeeding Translations 
in all languages. 

The Psalter Psalms published with the English Common 
Prayer, as also the Epistles and Gospels, are all, and altogether 
uniformly printed without interpolation ; there are no Italic 
words introduced to fill up and make good the supposed want of 
sense and meaning, and the reading has everywhere the advan- 
tage of a complete and perfect text, without the appearance 
of human intrusion or addition. 

The numerous interpolated words in the Bible Psalms and 
other poetical books are highly derogatory to the majesty, bre- 
vity, and simplicity of the original Hebrew, which, if it be 
allowed an absolute and perfect | text, should likewise be allowed 
an absolute and complete Translation: and if that ‘Translation is 
not made, nor can be effected, without the supposed auxiliaries 
and interpolations here objected to, then it follows, that either 
the original text is defective and imperfect, or the translator is 
incompetent to the work, or that the blameable scrupulosity 
of the translators, in attempting an absolute accordancy in 
words and phrases, has driven them to the opposite extreme 
of introducing into the text words which have no foundation 
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in the original, but are necessary to give the sense and meaning 
of it: thus in avoiding one error they have fallen into another, 
and whilst on the one hand they maintain the integrity of the 
Hebrew text, they on the other impeach it as deficient and want- 
ing. 

“The text of the Church Bibles is the authentic text: from 
this text the Word of God is read in all churches, and the word 
of man is not admitted in it; but if the reader should be tena- 
cious, and equally scrupulous with the translators who have 
devised these interpolations, how shall such a reader consult 
with his conscience, should he pass over those Italic insertions 
sub silentio, as not being the Word of God, or read them in the 
audience of the people as the Word of God, knowing them to 
be devised by men? Certainly he cannot but read the whole 
text as he there finds it written or printed, and no such reserves 
and distinctions can in this case be admitted. 

That alone is denied to the Bible, which is allowed to all the 
learned books of the ancients in the translations of their works, 
if such interpolations are to be persisted in; and that which is 
allowed in the translation of common Hebrew books is denied 
to the Bible. 

Having remarked, that all the interpolary words may be re- 
solved into two classes, Grammatical and Explanatory, I shall 
now offer some pertinent examples; and first of the former 
of these two: 

1. Joseph says to his brethren, “ I am Joseph your brother,” 
Gen. xlv. 4. The interpolated word is here marked in Italics, 
as if it had no warrant in the original; but here a manifest vio- 
lence is done to the original in excluding the avowed sense in 
all similar cases, granted according to the rule of the Hebrew 
tongue; and therefore, when Joseph thus addresses his brethren, 
he positively and without reserve says, ‘“‘ [ am Joseph your bro- 
ther.” The rule of the original language has no other form of 
expression for the present tense in this construction of speech, 
and that translation is not justified in the interpolation which 
excludes the affirmation contained in it. But. of how much 
greater consequence are those repeated affirmations of the 
Almighty in sealing his word to his precepts in the most solemn 
form, “ 1 am the Lorn!” Surely the testimony of the whole 
Hebrew tongue can never justify any translator for interpolating 
in forms of speech like these, and rendering them imperfect. In 
like manner the Almighty affirms himself to be the Saviour and 
Deliverer of the Israelites, in that form of words so often repeat- 
ed in the Pentateuch, “ I am the Lorn your God.” “I am 
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the Lorn thy God.” Exod, xx. Prayer Book: Version, ** £ 
am the Lorn thy God,” &c. By the same rule as the Prayer 
Book Version translates, ought the Bible Version to be revised, 
and these objections would cease. 

The Prayer Book Version of Joel, ii. 12—17. Isa. Ixin, 
1. 5—11. Jer. xxin. 5—8. Mal. i. 1—S5. Isa. vi. 10—15. 
xl. 1—11. affords no example of interpolated words by Italics, 
but renders the original text and Bible ‘Translation complete 
and entire, after the ancient manner. 

Now the reason why the translators have introduced the Italic 
among the Roman letter of the text, is the Hebrew ellipsis of 
the verb to be, and hence they have so commonly and perpetually 
supplied the text in the words am, are, art, is, was, were, &c. 
whereas the construction of the language in the Hebrew always 
directs to the words called elliptical by the noun or pronoun, 
and by the verb or participle with which it is found; and unless 
this rule be made a principle in a Translation, as it is in the ori- 
ginal, the ‘Translation cannot but be defective. ‘These remarks 
extend to the grammatica! construction only, and to such inter- 
polated w ords as come ufder this head. 

All the Italic words in the first chapter of Genesis in the 
English ‘l'ranslation should be revised and printed in the text- 
letter, excepting those which come under the second class, or 
are Explanatory: viz. he.made, ver. 16. I have given, ver, 30. 
land, ver. 9, 10. 

The words “ dry land” in some editions, and in others with 
Italics, “ dry land,” ver, 9, 10. show a want of uniformity m 
the printing, and we shall see that the earlier editions have 
the advantage. 

Barker’s Bible,  Basket’s Bible, | Oxford Bible, 
Svo. 1639. 8vo. 1754. Ato. 1800. 


Gen. i.9. dry land dry land dry land 
ibid. 10. . dry land dry land dry land 
Exod. iv. 9. dry land dry land dry land 
ibid. xiv. 29. dry land dry land dry land 
ibid. xv. 19. dry land dry land dry land 
Jos. iv. 22. dry land dry land dry land 
Neh, ix. 11. dry land dry land dry land 
Psa, Ixvi. 6. dry land dry land dry land 
Jonah i. 9. dry land dry land dry land 
ibid. ii. 10. dry land dry land dry dand 


Hence the words “ dry land” ought to be restored in these 
verses of Genesis, and the present Italics exchanged. 
The Italics in verse 16th expose a defect, not in the original, 
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but in the Translation, for ‘ the stars” are here mentioned in 
apposition with ‘ the great lights” which God made to rule 
the day and the night; and should be rendered thus, 

“* And God made two great lights: the greater light to 
rule the day: and the lesser light, and the stars, to rule 
the night.” 

~The Italics in verse 30th are explanatory, and find their au- 

thority from the words going before, ‘* And God said, Behold, 
I have given you every herb, &c.—And to every beast of the 
earth, &c. I have given every green herb for meat: and it was 
so :”—but the sense is complete without this interpolation. 

The Hebrew verb which signifies to bring forth children, 
should be accordingly rendered, ch. vi. ver. 4. “ and they bare 
children to them ;” there is no propriety in mutilating this text 
with Italics. See ch. x. 21. Nor is there the least occasion fer 
_ Italics in ch. vi. ver. 15.5 the passage may be rendered as fol- 
lows: 

“ And this is it which thou shalt make: the length 
of the ark three hundred cubits: the breadth of it fifty 
cubits: and the height of it thirty cubits.” 

From these remarks which have been made, and innumerable 
are the examples which might be produced, it appears, that the 
Translation of the Bible, as it is now received, is capable of 
great and extensive improvement in the restoration of all those 
numerous Italic words which are essential to strict grammatical 
sense, and in a careful revisal of many words, thought necessary 
to clear the reading from obscurity and ambiguity. 

There is, moreover, wanting an adjustment of the paragraphs, 
by which the argument of the Sacred Text may be more cor- 
rectly pointed out, and in which there is found no small differ- 
ence in comparing together the same in different editions of the 
Bible; there are also many instances of these paragraphs being 
wrongly placed in all editions, of which an instance may be 
found in the 6th chapter of Genesis. The command of God to 
Noah for building the ark, and the decreed destruction of the 
earth, begins with the 13th verse: “‘ And God said unto Noah.” 
Here begins the paragraph, which ends with the chapter. 

With regard to the reading points, the later editions afford 
some examples of alteration not for the better: in the second 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis, the Oxford 4to. edition of 
1800 has made a division, which the Hebrew critics call a verse 
within a verse, marked with a capital after a full point, thus, 

«¢ And the earth was without form and void; and darkness 
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was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.” 
Edition by Barker, 1639. 

** And the earth was without form, and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep: and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

This verse in the old editions conforms with the Hebrew 
more correctly than in the edition above-mentioned; but the 
pointing in both examples is incorrect. The verse divides itself 
into three parts, and requires the colon points thus— 

“* And the earth was without form and void: and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep: and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

Edition 1639. Exam. 2. 
Ver. 5. “ And God called the light Day, and the 
darkness he called, Night: and the evening and 
the morning were the first day.” 


Edition 1800. *‘ And God called the light Day, and the 
Ibid. darkness he called Night. And the evening 
and the morning were the first day.” 
Edition 1639. Exam. 3. 
Ver. 8. «* And God called the firmament, Heaven: 


and the evening and the morning were the se- 
cond day.” 


Edition 1800. << And God called the firmament Heaven. 
Ibid. And the evening and the morning were the se- 
cond day.” 
Edition 1639. Exam, 4. 


“ And God saw every thing that he had 
made: and behold, z¢ was very good. And the 
evening and the morning were the sixth day.” 

In neither of these editions is the pomting correct, and the di- 
viding of one verse into two gives the appearance of an interpo- 
Jation. 

Edition 1639. Exam. 5. 

Gen. iv. 5. *¢ But unto Cain, and to his offering he had 

not respect: and Cain was very wroth, and his 
countenance fell.” 


Edition 1800, ** But unto Cain and to his offering he had 
Ibid. not respect. And Cain was very wroth, and 
his countenance fell.” 7 
Edition 1639. Exam. 6. 


Ver. 7. ‘If thou do well, shalt thou not be ac- 
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cepted? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth 
at the door: And unto thee shall be his desire, 
and thou shalt rule over him.” 
Edition 1800, “If thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
Ibid. cepted? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at 
the door. And unto thee shall be his desire, 
| and thou shalt rule over him,” 

In these examples, the old edition of 1639 has the preference 
to the new: and for this reason; the pre-eminence of Cain, on 
account of his transgression, depended on his repentance, but 
the condition is made absolute in the present pointing of the 
verse: the translation of the verse is obscure, and should be 
revised thus: 

“Tf thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted? and unto thee shall be his desire, 
and thou shalt rule over him: and if thou doest 
not well, sin lieth at the door.” 


Examples of the Paragraphs. 


Gen. 1. 1. In the beginning Edition 1639. . 1800. 
3. P. And God said 1800. 
6. P. And God said 1639. 1800. 
9. P. And God said 1639. 1800. 
14. P. And God said 1639. 1800. 
20. P. And God said 1800. 
24. P. And God said 1639. 1800. 
26. P. And God said 1639. 1800. 
29. And God said 1639. 1800. 
Ch.iu.1. © Thus the heavens 
4, P. ‘These are the generations 1639. 1800. 
8. P. And the Lord God 1639. 1800. 
10. P. Anda river went out 1800. 
15. And the Lord God took 1639. 
P. And the Lord! took 1800. 
18. P. And the Lord God said 1639. 1800. 
21. P. And the Lord God caused 1800. 
Ch, iii. 1. Now the serpent was 
6. BP. And when the woman 1800. 
9. P. And the Lord God called 1800. 
14. P. And the Lord God said 1800, 
16. P. Unto the woman | 1800. 


pee EPG Plt Gp AIG iE EOE EL TTS CEE IIT EY SIL ITLL ELE ELE LE OL LER BLO IER DSI IIE LEAT 


' Here is an error in the printed text. 
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Ch, ii. 21. P. Unto Adam also 1800. 
22. P. And the Lord God said 1639. 1800. 
Ch. iv. 1. And Adam knew 
8. P. And Cain talked 1800. 
Q. P. And the Lord said 1639. 
16. P. And Cain went out 1639. 
17. P. And Cain knew 1800. 
19. P. And Lamech took 1639. 1800. 
25. P. And Adam knew 1639. 1800. 
Ch. v. 1. This is the book 
3. P. And Adam lived 1639. 
6. P. And Seth lived 1800. 
9. P. And Enos lived 1639. 1800. 
12. P. And Cainan 1639. 1800. 
15. P. And Mahalaleel 1639. 1800. 
18. P. And Jared 1639. 1800. 
91. P. And Enoch 1639. 1800. 
25. P. And Methuselah 1639. 1800. 
28. P. And Lamech - 1639. 1800. 
32, P.. And Noah was 1800, 
Ch. vi. 1. And it came to pass 
5. P. And God saw 1639. 
8. P. But Noah found 1800. 
Q. P. These are the generations 1639. 
14. P. Make thee an ark 1639. 1800. 


From these examples it appears that the pointing of the para- 
graphs requires revision: and that some rule should be adopted 
to direct the printers, who follow different copies, and conse- 
quently these variations are increased or diminished according to 
the copies and the rule of the old and new editions, 

The contents of chapters ought to be so indexed as to corre- 
spond with their divisions into paragraphs: this is not uniformly 
the case; and there are editions which afford considerable ex- 
ceptions. Neither do the old and modern editions agree in the 
form and manner of enunciating the subject matter; particularly 
in the New Testament, where the contents in the later editions 
considerably amplify beyond the limits of the former: compare 
the chapters in the Epistle to the Romans in the different editions 
published by authority. 

Asauimprovement in this article, it is recommended to insert 
the index of the paragraphs in the contents, together with the 
numerical figure of the verses, after the following manner : 


Translation of the Buble. 


Edition 1639. 
Gen. ch. 1. 


1. The creation of heaven 
and earth: 3 of the light, 
6 of the firmament, 9 of 
the earth separated from the 
waters, 11 and made fruit- 
ful, 14 of the sun, moon, 
and stars, 20 of fish and 
fowl, 24 of beasts and cat- 
tle, 26 of man in the image 
of God. 29 Also the appoint- 
ment of food. 

Chap. ii. 

1. The first sabbath. 4 
The manner of the creation. 
8 The planting of the garden 


of Eden, 10 and the river 
thereof. 17 The tree of 
knowledge only forbidden. 


19, 20 the naming of the 
creatures, 21 The making 
of woman, and institution of 
marriage, 


Chap. iii. 

1. The serpent deceiveth 
Eve. 6 Man’s shameful fall. 
9 God arraigneth them. 14 
The serpent is cursed. 15 
The promised seed. 16 The 
punishment of mankind, 21 
Their first clothing, 22 Their 
casting out of Paradise. 


Chap. iv. 

1. The birth, trade, and re- 
ligion, of Cain and Abel. §& 
The murder of Abel. 9 The 
curse of Cain. 17 Enoch 
the first city. 19 Lamech 


DAT 
Edition 1800. 


Gen. ch. i. 

1. The creation of heaven 
and earth, 3 4 of the light, 
6 ¥ of the firmament. 9 4 The 
earth separated from the wa- 
ters, and made fruitful. 14 4 
The creation of the sun, moon, 
and stars, 20 4 of fish and 
fowl, 24 4] of beasts and cat- 
tle, 26 Y| of man in the image 
of God; and his blessing. 29 
4 The appointment of food. 

Chap. ni. 

1. The first sabbath. 4 4 
The manner of the creation. 
8 @ The planting of the garden 
of Eden. 10 4 The river, and 
its four heads. 15 4 Man is 
placed in Eden, and the tree 
of knowledge only forbidden. 
18 ¥ The naming of the crea- 
tures. 219 The making of 
woman, and institution of mar- 
riage. 

Chap. ii. 

1. The serpent deceiveth 
Eve. 6Y Man’s fall. 9 | God 
arraigneth them. 14 4 The 
serpent is cursed, and his over- 
throw by the seed of the wo- 
man foretold. 16 4 The pu- 
nishment of mankind. 21 ¢ 
Their first clothing. 22 7 
Their expulsion out of Para- 
dise. 

Chap. iv. 

1. The birth, occupation, 
and religious behaviour of Cain 
and Abel. 8 4 ‘The murder of 
Abel, and the arraignment and 
curse of Cain for it. 17 YJ E- 
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and his two wives. 25 The noch born; the first city built ; 

birth of Seth, 26 and Enos. the generations of Cain. 19 
@ Lamech and his two wives. 
25 4 The birth of Seth and 
Enos. 


It is not any part of my design to enter upon a minute exa- 
mination of the preceding examples, but to show the necessity 
of adopting some regular method for indexing and establish- 
ing a Canon for the more certain direction of all persons, 
who, in reading, are willing to consult the contents of each chap- 
ter, and also of commentators, who may derive great advantage 
from seeing the limits and bearings of the arguments in the 
sacred text: and that the introduction of the 4] into the contents 
of each chapter, together with the number of the verse, Is the 
more conspicuous and certain method to effect it. 

With respect to the marginal readings, they require many ad- 
ditions for the further understanding of the text; and that they 
may not be confounded with the old readings, a suitable distinc- 
tion may be devised. 

And with respect to references, those of sacred and aposto- 
lical authority should be specially distinguished: and next to 
them the parallel passages ; and as to all others, care should be 
taken in the selection; for it is not their number, but their use, 
that 1s important. 

Having finished my remarks, such as they are, I pro- 
pose with all due respect my opinion, that there is wanting 
a revised edition of the English Bible of the present au- 
thorised translation, on the plan of the editions of the 
Latin Vulgate, and a restoration of all the ztalic words to the 
letter of the text or Roman character; that an uniform text 
may be given, consistent with the nature and description of a 
complete and perfect translation—and the more simple the form 
of itis, the better. Such an edition would remove many objec- 
tions arising from the crude and unfinished appearance of the 
present text, disgraced and injured as it is by unmeaning and 
unwarrantable interpolations, as they now stand in a character 
different from the text: all such objections would immediately 
vanish, and the Bible appear in its native beauty and splendor. 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 





No. V.—[ Continued from No. LVI] 


IT. Measures of Capacity. 


‘Turse mentioned in Scripture, as in other writings, are neces- 
sarily of two kinds, or are employed for measuring substances 
in the two different conditions of liquid and dry. ‘They would 
appear to have been more uniform, in their contents, among 
the Hebrews than ours are; for their TDN or bushel, and their 
JA (for liquids), were equally large. ; 

It is very certain that there was a standard of these measures 
in “ the most holy place ;” and that it stood before the ark of the 
covenant. . Moses was ordered to place ‘‘ the Omer of manna 
before the presence of Jehovah ;” 17° yD —TWD Wayrt (the Way 
was the tenth part of the TDN or Hebrew bushel): and it seems 
that the vessel was not of wood, but of gold: Exod. xvi. 33, 
36. Heb. ix. 4. That there were various other measures in 
use is not improbable ; although Moses has not inserted in his 
writings any account of their contents. At this no one needs 
to be offended; for in fact measures of this description could 
not properly be specified in the book of the law, because the 
standard vessel, which was of gold, could not, without risk of 
being injured or stolen, be put into the view of every Israelite.* 

To notice, however, some probable examples of standard 
measures of capacity, by which the sacred utensils were deliver- 
ed to the priests and Levites: Numb.i.iv.: it may be remarked, 
that belonging to the table of shew-bread, there were not only 
golden tankards (11)')21d) in which wine stood, and from which it 
was to be poured out, but also small drinking vessels, shaped like 
our cups, likewise of gold. Now, considering Moses as merely 
versed “in the learning of the Egyptians,” we must think it 
probable, that all these vessels had their contents very accurately 
determined. The very same, probably, was the case with regard 
to the basons belonging to the altar of burnt-offerings; and for 
regulating the baking of the shew-bread, the flour for which the 
law fixed by bushels, there may have been a standard MN 





' Michaelis’ Comment on Laws of Moses, ili. pp. 390—~392. 
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within the Sanctuary. . Before the tabernacle stood the brazen - 
laver. In the more particular description of the vessels delivered 
to the priests it was perhaps specified, how much water this laver 
contained, both when quite full, and when filled only to a certain 
mark; and accordingly we find, that the contents of this brazen 
sea, as it was called, are mentioned in both respects, in the his- 
torical books of 1 Kings (vii. 26,) and 2 Chronicles (iv. 5.) 


The Scripture Measures of Capacity. 


: : Liquid: or Dr : Or 
In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English. Wine-Measure. Bd Measure, 


ie om (Noticed only by Horne.) Gachal. 0,1416 of a Pint 





















YOP or AD Apa& or Apwyxx.|Manipulus, Handful. 0.625 of a Pint. 
995 or 5) Koruan. Sextarius. A Log. About 2 Gills. | 
ApjKePes. -  |Cabus, A Cab. ——13 Quart. |2% Pints. 
MEMsDeD Xan. Cheenix. Choenix. 13 Pint. 

WY Toroe. Homer. An Omer. 3 Quarts. 
PTT Evy. Hinis. A Hin. 1} Gall. 

TIND zercv. Modius. Measure. 23 Galls. 1 Peck & 1 Pint. 
JB or Merpnrng.|Lagena or Bathus.| Bath. 7% ditto. 

PIDN [Orgs or Wena. |Epha. An Ephah. A Bushel. 

“TIT | Hyrnopos. Dimid. Cori. Latak. 2 Strikes. 


“VOTT| Topcop. Acervus. 






A Chomer,|'75 Galls. 5 Pints.{|A Quarter. 





Sect. 1. Liquid; or, according to Wine-measure. 


53 a hollow, or palm of the hand :—denoting, therefore, that 
quantity of a liquid which may be contained in the hollow of the 
hand. In Num. vii. 14, 20. it is a Censer, dutoxy. 

317 in Lev, xiv. 10, signifies that measure of oil, which lepers 
were to offer at the temple after their cure; and, by Jewish 
writers,' is said to have contained the quantity of six eggs. Its 
ideal meaning is uncertain ; but have we not traces of this word 
in the Greek Ayyw, I cease, in the Swedish lagg, extremity, 
and the English /ag? May it therefore denote, the smad/or last 
measure ? 

3p the sixth part of a FIND, or the eighteenth of an 7DN; 
and therefore containing three pints and one third English. The 
least measure noticed in Scripture is JP YA; 2 Kings vi. 25. 
““fourth of a Cab.” 

1 was used for measuring oil: Exod. xxx. Ezek. xlv. 46; 
and wine: Exod. xxix. Levit, xxiii. It was probably thus de- 





* Kimchi and others interestingly noticed by the learned Leusden, in 
Dissert. xxxi. Philol. Hebr., &c. pp. 203—209. 
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nominated, because employed in presenting (from /1377 to’ pre- 
sent) the liquids for the service of God. The Scripture fur- 
nishes no sufficient data for determining its capacity. 

FIND was exactly double the size of a JV, or 23 gallons. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bernard,,—‘‘ Urna Romana, sive sesquimodius 
Romanus: i. e. 24 sextarli Romani.” 

Ha rendered Bash; but also perpyryg: 2 Chron. iv. 5.; and 
xepaptos: Is. v. 10. 1t was the tenth part of the Omer in liquids, 
as the Ephah was in dry things: Ezek. xlv.11. In John ii. 6. 
perpytas Should be translated, not by the modern word * fir- 
kins,” but by measures or baths.* So large a quantity (about 
40 gallons) was probably designed not only to supply the new 
married couple with wine during the seven days of their nuptial 
feast (Jud, xiv. 12. with Gen. xxix,.27, 28. Tobit xi. 19.) and 
to provide for their future occasion; but also to prove most 
specially the reality of the miracle. 3 
_ “yor the same as the 15, xopos, was the largest of these mea- 
sures: Ezek. xlv, 14. 


Sect. 2. Dry; or, according to Corn-measure. 


I) is represented by Mr. Horne4 as the smallest: but 
whence has he taken it—for it has not been noticed by Godwyn, 
Stocke, Buxtorf, Lamy, Calmet, or Parkhurst? 

The Ap is explained by Josephus, by feorny, the Roman 
Sextarius :—a little more than our pint. It does not appear in 
sacred history, till the reign of Jehoram, king of Israel; 2 Kings 
vi, 25. 

“ay, being the 10th part of an ephah, and equal to about six 
pints English, is said to have been thus applied from its primary 
meaning to press, as being the most contracted of these mea- 
sures: Exod. xvi, 36. 

Xow, a Grecian measure for corn: Rev. vi. 6.: by some 
reckoned equal to about a pint and a half English. It should 
be read a Chenix,* instead of our indefinite and unmeaning 
translation, “a measure.” 





In his elaborate “ Mensure Concav. Antiq.” appended to Dr. Po- 
cocke’s Comment. on Hosea. 

2 Dr. Campbell’s Four Gospels translated, &c.; see particularly Vol. 
lil. pp. 295, 296. Edinburgh ed. 1821. ? ; 

3 Dr. Pearce’s Miracles of Jesus vindicated, &c.; Part iii., cited in 
Parkhurst’s Greek Lex. p. 432. | 

4 Introduction to the H. Script. &c. Vol. iil. p. 60. 

> Part I. of a most judicious Prelim. Dissert., No, vi1r. of Dr. Camp- 
bell, Vol. i. pp. 316—328. 
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TIND literally denotes a measure ; and therefore with propriety 
applied to a specific purpose. In the reduplicate form: Is. 
XXvil. 8: FINDND, it signifies a repeated or exact measuring. 

PDN or, more frequently T5°X, which may be literally called 
the baking measure; for this quantity was usually baked at one 
time ; as well as the radical intimation of the word. The Sep- 
tuagint have often translated it by Teypa, a baking. Equal to 73 
gallons; or near an English bushel. * 

3? containing half an Omer or Cor. So several of the 
Hexaplar versions Hyixopov, and Vulg. dimidio coro: Hos. iii. 
2. Sixteen pecks, or four bushels, or two strikes. , 

“Wart derives its appellation, according to Godwyn,? from WN 
an ass, because it contained the quantity of grain which 
an ass could conveniently bear. But, says Parkhurst, “the 
largest measure ; in which many things were often jumbled (from 
“WMT to disturb) together.” It held to the amount of 32 pecks 
and upwards, or about 1 quarter:3—and consequently equal to 
eight cubic feet of water. 


CuHAP.111. WEIGHTS. 


As the ancient Hebrews were chiefly an agricultural* people, 
they were not much addicted to commercial pursuits—and con- 
sequently a primitive simplicity would characterise their weights 
and all their mercantile transactions. Indeed, all their weights 
refer to money; and might properly be arranged under our ‘Troy 
or Jewellers’ weight. 

Among the Biblical terms usually applied to this subject, the 
following deserve notice : 

Dpw to weigh, is the word most generally employed to express 
this idea: Gen. xxi. 16. pn, in Dan. v. 25, 27, is only the 
Chaldaic form of the same word. 

TAN, literally a stone, signifies also a weight; which was, as 
frequently with us, of stone: Deut. xxv. 13. and Prov. xvi. 
11.° are beautiful allusions to the stony weights of the Hebrews. 





1 Gusset, &c. quoted by Parkhurst, in his Heb. Lex. p. 34. 

2 Moses and Aaron, Civil and Eccles. Rites, &c. p. 262. 

3 A Quarier of wheat was socalled, on the supposition that it weighed 
5001b., or a quarter of a Ton.—A cubic foot of water weighs 10U0 ounces ; 
of course $32 cubic feet weigh 2000]b., which were formerly a ton. The 
bushel, or one eighth of a quarter, is equal to 1000 ounces, or a cubic 
foot of water.—Joyce’s Pract. Arithm. pp. 48, 49. 

4 Fleury’s Manners of the Ancient [sraelites, &c. p. 63. 

° The Hebrew weights were not made of metal, lest the rust should 
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05D to weigh, balance, make even :—and of similar import is 
the term 
NS :—though it does not occur as a verb, yet “in Arabic 


the cognate verbs (5 and (5 92 signify to weigh, balance;”* and 
DIN a pair of scales: Lev. xix. 36, Jer. xxx. 10. Ezek. v. 1. 

12D a particular weight; from its radical signification of dis- 
tributing or computing by weight, as well as number. 

Rev. xvi. 21. seems the only example, in the New Testa- 
ment, of the occurrence of this term; where tadavriaia, the 
weight of a talent, is read by the Syriac |aa¢99, obviously 
from 2) a talent. 

A standard was provided for the Hebrew weights in a variety 
of ways :*—by the golden candlestick in the sanctuary: Exod. 
xxv. 31—39.; and the silver sockets on which rested the vails 
of the tabernacle: Exod. xxxviil. 27.—besides the particular 
specifications of Exod. xxx. 13. Lev. xxvii. 25. 

The superintendents of weights and measures among the 
Israelites were much in the Egyptian style, the priests and Le- 
vites. ‘Io them the standards were delivered; and indeed, 
article by article, to particular persons; that so, if of gold or of 
silver, they might re-deliver it by weight; besides, the whole 
tribe of Levi were maintained by the public, in return for their 
devoting themselves to the sciences.3 See likewise David’s ap- 
pointment: 1 Chron, xxii. 29. 


The Weights mentioned in Scripture. 


lbs. oz. pen, grs. 
T73|OBoros. Obolus. A Gerah. ~ 12 
YpalApicv. Dimidium, |Half Shekel. 
Mw |ABoaxpov. |Siclus, A Shekel. 


| Mva Mina. Minah. 


5 
O 
ASoalAitpe. Libra. A Pound. O 
O 

9D5\Taravtoy.  |Statera. A Talent. |12 0 





iV), the smallest weight, seems to be thus denominated as 
resembling in smallness the dust which a saw makes from wood. 
Thus the smallest coin among the Greeks was called Azrroy, 





eat them, and they should become lighter. They were all made of 
stone :—and hence the Vulg. reading of Prov. xvi. 11.—Lamy’s Introduc- 
tion, &c. p. 254. note. 

* Dr. Castell, referred to in Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, p. 10. 

* For additional illustration, the reader may consult pages 392—394. 
of Vol. iii. of Michaelis’ Comment., &c. a 

3 Michaelis’ Comment., &c. Articles irr. and ccxxvit. in Vols, 1. and il. 
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little ; and our ancestors also had their mite. ‘The variations of 
its weight, by different writers, are from five to twelve ounces. — 
Ypa, to separate or cleave asunder, is a shekel broken in two ; 

a half shekel. Gen. xxiv. 22. | . 
pw the standard weight, to which all others were conformed ; 

as they are in England to our pound, significantly derived from 


pendo, I weigh. It is generally reckoned at about half an En- — 


glish ounce. ‘The weight of Absalom’s hair, mentioned 2 Sam. 
xiv. 26., was 63 pounds of our Avoirdupois or grocers’ weight. 
A comparison of Exod. xxx. 13. with Ezek. xlv. 9, 12. proves 
that the common shekel and that of the sanctuary were really the 
same. The reason of the appellation WIpN Spw was because the 
standard of this, as of all other weights and measures, was kept 
in the Sanctuary, according to 1 Chron, xxiii. 29; as with usin 
the Exchequer.’ 

M2) usually estimated from Ezek. xlv. 12. at 60 shekels 
or 23 pounds: but by Josephus and Parkhurst at 100 shekels, 
the latter directing to compare 1 Kings x. 17. with 2 Chron. ix. 
16. Itis observable, that this word is to be found’ only in the 
books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Ezekiel. 

735 a talent, appears from Exod. xxxvill. 25, 26. to have 
been equal to 3000 shekels and consequently about 125 Ibs. 
Dr. Cumberland, however, estimates it at 932 pounds; and 
Michaelis, at little more than 323 English Avoirdupois.3 

Airga, in John xii. 3. and xix. 39. a pound; and is supposed 
to have been somewhat less than 12 ounces, as it is well known 
the Roman libra+ was. ‘This word, says Scapula, is used by the 
old Greek writers; and by the Sicilians’ for the obolus, or 
weight of 12 ounces. 


January, 1824. J. W. 


(Money in our next.) 





' Thus remarks Parkhurst, who has given a judicious discussion of the 
subject, in his Hebrew Lexicon, p. 767. 

2 Calmet’s Bib, Encyclop. on Mina, Vol. ii. last edition. | 

3 These distinguished writers are noticed byParkhurst—Hebrew Lexi- 
con, pp. $13, 314. ; 

+ Dr. Adam’s Roman Antiquities—Weights and Coins, p. 490. filth 
edition, 1801. . 

5. Encyclop. Britan., on Medals, No, 45. 
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Is the Nightingale the Herald of Day, as well as the 
Messenger of Spring ? 





No. I1I1.—[Concluded from No. LV.] 


Que bien cantan los Ruisenores 
Las mananitas con zelos 


Y¥ con tristezas las noches, 
Principe d’Esquilache, 


Tuts is, as Mr. Bowring remarks in a letter addressed to me, 
‘a curious fiction of the Spanish poets, that the Nightingale | 
sings of jealousy in the morning, and of sorrow at night.” 

The same enlightened gentleman has referred me to Shak- 
seare’s Song in the Passionate Pilgrim, beginning : 

As it fell upon a day, 
In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade, 
Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring: 
Every thing did banish moan, 
Save the nightingale alone: 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean’d her breast up-till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity: 
Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry, 

_ Teru, Teru, by and by. 

‘“‘ This,” says Mr. B., “‘ evidently supposes the nightingale to 
sing in broad day-light.” 

Strada’s verses have been already referred to; but I must re- 
fresh the mind of the reader with an excellent translation of 
them :— 

‘<p. Br. If your Ladyship will allow me, I will repeat some 
lines, which I met with the other day in an old neglected Poet, 
Crashaw. ‘They seemed to me wonderfully beautiful, though 
somewhat of the quaintest. 

**Lapy M. But are they to the purpose? 

‘‘Ep. Br. You shall hear. They are taken from a piece 
called Music’s Duel. The contest is between ‘a sweet lute’s 
master’ and ‘ the harmless syren of the woods.’ 

He lightly skirmishes on every string, 
Charged with a flying touch; and streightway she 
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Carves out her dainty notes as readily 
Into a thousand, sweet, distinguished tones, — 
And reckons up, in soft divisions, 
Quick volumes of wild notes..... 

Now negligently rash, 
He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dash, 
Blends all together ; then distinctly trips 
From this to that ; then quick-returning skips, 
And snatches this again, and pauses there. 
SHE measures every measure, everywhere _ 
Meets art with art ; sometimes, as.if in doubt, 
Not perfect yet, and fearing to be out, 
Trails her plain ditty in one long-spun note, 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat. 
a He, amazed 
That from so small a channel should be raised 
The torrent of a voice, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety, 
Strains higher yet; as when the trumpets call 
Hot Mars to the harvest of Death’s field, and woo 
Men’s hearts into their hands ;—This lesson too 
She gives him back. Her supple breast thrills out 
Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness ; hovers o’er her skill, 
And folds, in waved notes, with a trembling bill, 
The plyant series of her slippery song ; 
Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of panting murmurs, still’d out of her breast, 
That ever-bubbling spring; the sugar’d nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there doth lye 
Bathing in streams of liquid melodie, 
Her voice now kindling seems a holy quire, 
Founded to th’ name of great Apollo’s lyre, 
Of sweet-lipp’d Angels, ever murmuring 
That men can sleep, while they their matins sing, 
(Most divine service,) whose early lay ne 
Prevents the eyelids of the blushing day. 


Shame now and anger mix’t a double stain 
In the Musician’s face ; yet once again, 
From this to that, from that to this he flies, 
Feels music’s pulse in all her arteries. 
Caught in a net, which there Apollo spreads, 
His fingers struggle with the vocal threads, 
With flash of high-born fancies, and anon 
Creep on the soft touch of a tender tone, 
Whose trembling murmurs, melting in wild airs, 
Runs to and fro, complaining his sweet cares, 
Because those precious mysteries, that dwell 
In music’s ravish’d soul he dares not tell, 
But whisper to the world. 

Sweet soul, she tries 
To measure all those wild diversities 
Of chattering strings, by the small size of one 
Poor simple voice, raised in a natural tone. 
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(Alas, ‘in vain! for! while -her-tender throat 
Yet summons all its sweet powers for a note, 
She fails,—and failing grieves,—.and grieving dies, 
She dies, and leaves her life the victor’s prize, 
‘Falling upon his lute. Oh, fit to have, 
(That lived so sweetly,) dead, so sweet a grave ! 

“ Lapy M. There is certainly a fine old’ spirit of genuine 
poetry im these verses.” ‘yf we. 
-s\ior Knight’s Quarterly Mag. 2, 364. 
~The writer of this article ought, to have known, or at least 
might as well have noticed, that the idea of these lines was taken 
from Strada; and the same remark may be applied to the verses 
of Chaucer, which are quoted by Antiquarius in Classical Jour- 
nal 56, 365. | 

It may be remarked too, that in citing Crashaw’s lines, certain 
liberties are taken in Knight’s Mag. The entire passage is quoted 
in the Retrospective Review, No. 11. p. 246, and introduced 
with the following remarks :—“ Our quotations from this neg- 
lected Poet have been so copious, that we have no space left 
for observing upon any of the other pieces of translation except 
one; and that is so eminently beautiful in itself, and is translated 
with such a wonderful power over the resources of our language, 
that we hope to find favor in the eyes of our readers by extract- 
ing the whole Poem. ‘The original is in the Latin of Strada ; 
the subject, the well-known contest of the musician and night+ 
ingale. . Crashaw.entitles it, Music’s Duel.” 

But before I dismiss Knight’s Mag., it will be right to enti- 
cise what is said in p. 259.:—“ We’ might have Ween reading 
Tom and Jerry, or the Scottish Chiefs, or the Article on Night- 
angales in the Classical Journal, or a great many other things, 
alland each worse than reading Sir John Suckling’s Plays.” 
But be it known to Edward Haselfoot that those, who admire 
the notes of Nature’s sweetest songster, may be excused for in- 
quiring into its habits, and that a question, which has not been 
satisfactorily determined by any modern ornithologist, is not un- 
worthy even of a philosopher’s attention. 

JOW. in Class. Journ. 56, 343. refers to the Electra of 
Sophocles for a proof that “ the Nightingale may be a morning- 
songstress.” 1 thank him for his reference. But has he ascer- 
tained the fact from any modern ornithologist, that it is the fe- 
male, which sings? 

“ But best, the dear good angel of the spring, 
The Nightingale. 
B. Jonson’s Sad Shepherd. 
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This is a translation from a verse of Sappho found in the 

Schol. on Soph. El. 147. It is given by Brunck, , 
"Hoos cyyeros, inepopwvos dnddv. 

Bentley, in his Ms. Notes on Hephestion, preserved in the 
Library of Trin. Coll, Cam., has altered it to 

| "Hpos ayyer’, imeodgar’ andor.” 

R. Walpole’s Specimens of Scarce Translations of the 17th 
Century from the Latin Poets, to which are added Miscella- 
neous l'ranslations from the Greek, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
London, 1805. p. 86. } 

Ovid. Fast. 2. 

an veris prenuntia venit hirundo ? 

*“‘ Expressit. Sapphonis sententiam, "Hpos dyyedos, etc.” 1. 
Ciofanii Obss. p. 28. 

In the Royal Poem entitled the King’s Quair James repre- 
sents himself as “rising at day-break, according to custom, to 
escape from the dreary meditations of a sleepless pillow :— 

And on the small grene twistis set 
The lytel swete Nightingales, and sung 
So loud and clear the hymnis consecrate 
Of lovis use, now soft, now loud among, 


That all the garden and the wallis rung 
Right of their song.” 


Geoffrey Crayon’s Skeich Book 1, 142. Ed. 12°. 


E. H. BARKER. 
Thetford, March 1824. 
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———_—— collecting toys 
And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gath’ring pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, iv. 325. 


No. IX.—[Continued from No. LV1I,] 


Parallel Passages. (Continued.) 





3. I never saw a fool lean; the chub-faced fop 
Shines sleek with full-cramm’d fat of happiness, 
Whilst studious contemplation sucks the juice 


4. 
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From wizards’ cheeks, who making curious search 
For Nature’s secrets, the First innating Cause 
Laughs them to scorn, as man doth busy apes, 


When they will zany men. 
Marston ap. Retrosp. xi. 131. 


Go, wondrous creature ! mount where science guides, 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun :-— 
* % * * * 
Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule— 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool! 
Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A mortal man unfold all Nature’s law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And show’d a Newton as we show an ape. 


Pope’s Essay on Man, Ep. ii. 19, 


Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 


Gray, Ode to Adversity. 


The expression in the last line appears to be borrowed from 
Oldham. 


Let fumbling age be grave and wise, 
And Virtue’s poor contemn’d idea prize, 
Who never knew, or now are past the sweets of vice ; 
While we whose active pulses beat 
With lusty youth and vigorous heat, 


« Can all their bards and morals too despise. 


While my plump veins are fill’d with lust and blood, 
Let not one thought of her intrude, 
Or dare approach my breast,— 
But know I have not yet the leisure to be good. 
Satire against Virtue, 





quot in zquore verso 
Tritones, quot monstra natent, quot littus arenas, 
Quot freta pisciculos immensi gurgitis unda 
Abscondant, quot sylva regat volucresque ferasque, 
Quot fumi vomat A&tna globos, quantasque favillas ; 
Hec mihi nota parum, fateor ; nec notius illud, 
Qui status est coelo, qua sidera lege moventur. 
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_Invenies aliquos astroruim arcana professos «~~ 
Metirique ausos ccelum, terrasque, fretumque, 
Ignaros quo nostra tamen:corpuscula limo 
Subsistant, seu quis clausis sit spiritus umbris, | 
Heu furor, heu funesta Jues, heu flebilis horror, 
Omnia malle hominem, quam se, discernere !! sicne 
Ultima cura sui est, quam par fuit esse priorem? 

Petrarch. Epist. Poet. Ltb, 11. Ep. iu, p. 1344. col. 2. 


Similar are the complaints of a kindred thinker in later times : 
And thus they spend 
The little wick of life’s poor shallow lamp: . 
In playing tricks with nature, giving laws __ 
‘To distant worlds, and trifling in their own, 
Ah! what is life thus spent? and what are they. 
But frantic, who thus spend it? 
True ; Lam no proficient, I confess, 
(dn arts like yours. I cannot call the swift 
And perilous lightnings from the angry clouds, 
And make them hide themselves in earth beneath ; 
I cannot analyse the air, nor catch 
The parallax of yonder luminous point, 
_ That seems half quench’d in the immense abyss. 
Such powers [ boast not, neither can.I rest 
A silent witness of the headlong rage, 
Or heedless folly, by which thousands die, 
Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to mine. 
Cowper’s Tusk, iu. 
6. The river that runs slow and creeps by the banks, and 
begs leave of every turf to let it pass, is drawn into little hollow- 
nesses, and spends itself in smaller portions, and dies with diver- 
sion ;. but when it runs with vigorousness and a full stream, and 
breaks down every obstacle, making it even as its own brow, it 
stays not to be tempted by little avocations, and to creep into 
holes, but runs into the sea through full and useful channels: so 
is a man’s prayer; if it moves upon the feet of an abated appe- 
lite, it wanders into the society of every trifling accident, and 
stays at the corners of the fancy, and talks with every object it 
meets, and cannot arrive at Heaven, &c.. 3 
Jeremy Taylor, Sermon of Lukewarmness and Zeal, 
p. 195. Ed. 1068. 


An Italian poet, P. Salandri, in a sonnet translated by Mont- 
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’ Cf. Thomas 3 Kempis de Imit. Christi, Lib. i. cap. 2. 
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gomery, uses a similar image to illustrate the danger of giving 
way to every small temptation. 


Fresh from the bosom of an Alpine hill 
When a coy rivulet sparkles into day, 
And sunbeams bathe and brighten in its rill, 

If here a shrub and there a flower in play 
Bending to sip, the little channel fill, 
It ebbs, and languishes, and dies away. 


7. He that is no fool, but can consider wisely, if he is in 
love with this world, we need not despair but that a witty man 
might reconcile him with tortures, and make him think charita- 
bly of the rack, and be brought to dwell with vipers and dragons ; 
or to admire the harmony that is made by a herd of evening 
wolves when they miss their draught of blood in their midnight 
revels. The groans of a man in a fit of the stone are worse 
than all these; and the distractions of a troubled conscience are 
worse than those groans; and yet a careless merry sinner Is 
worse than all that. But if we could from one of the battle- — 
ments of Heaven espy, how many men and women at this time 
lie fainting and dying for want of bread, how many young men 
are hewn down by the sword of war, how many poor orphans 
are now weeping over the graves of their father, by whose life 
they were enabled to eat; if we could but hear how many ma- 
riners and passengers are at this present in a storm, and shriek 
out because their keel dashes against a rock, or bulges under 
them; how many people there are that weep with want, and 
are mad with oppression, or are desperate by too quick a sense 
of a constant infelicity; in all reason we should be glad to be 
out of the noise and participation of so many evils. This is a 
place of sorrows and tears, of great evils and a constant calami- 
ty; let us remove hence, at least in affections and preparation 
of mind. 


Laylor’s Holy Dying, Chap.1. Sect. 3. fin. 


The first of the extracts, which we shall quote as apposite to 
the above noble passage, is a striking instance of the manner in 
which a great poetical mind gives back the conceptions of others 
modified to its own character; the second, of the difference be- 
tween the same thoughts as illustrated by agreater or less power- 
ful genius: a difference which will be further illustrated by a 
comparison of the simile of the Rock (Sermon on the Miracles of 
the Divine Mercy, p. 261. ed. 1668.) and that of the Rainbow 
(Sermon on the Faith and Patience of the Saints, p. 83. and 
again onthe Opening of Parliament, p. 92.) with the rzfacia- 
mentos of the same images by later writers. 
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Samrour sy" mao ¢ mopijiov aio doivey? 
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ornbersy AT ponds EOI, MEoioTevercs OE TE yarrip® 
TOl0l, XH. Te Aw Il. xvi. 156. 


Ah! little think the gay licentious crowd, 

Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround, &ce 

Ah ! little think they, as they dance along, 

How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all the sad variety of pain! 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame: how many bleed 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man! 

How many pine in want and dungeon glooms, 

Shut from the common air, and common use 

Of their own limbs: how many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery: sore pierced by wintry winds, 

How many sink into the cheerless hut 

Of cheerless poverty : how many shake 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, &c. 
Thomson’s Winter. 


Ask the crowd 

Which flies impatient from the village-walk 

To climb the neighbouring cliffs, when far below 

The cruel winds have hurl’d upon the coast 

Some helpless bark 

While ev’ry mother closer to her breast 

Catches her child, and pointing where the waves 

Foam through the shatter’d vessel, shrieks aloud, 

As one poor wretch that spreads his piteous arms 

For succour, swallow’d by the roaring surge, 

As now another, dash’d against the rock, 

Drops lifeless down 
Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination, Book ii. 
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Ben veggio avvinta al lido ornata nave, 
I. il nocchier, che m’ alletta, e il mar, che giace 
Senza onda, e il freddo Borea, ed Austro tace, 
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E sol dolce’l’ increspa aura soave : 
Ma il vento e Amore e il mar fede non ave, &c. 
Tasso, Canzon. 
Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 


Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm, &c. 
Gray’s Bard. 





9 — Pré quanta est gloria genti 
Injecisse manum fatis, vitaque repletos 
Quod superest donasse Deis !——Lwucan. ii. 242. 
Oldham uses the same turn of expression in speaking of the 
death of Rochester. 
He—gave the devil’s leavings to his God. 


It has been a matter of doubt, whether the second syllable in 
Maria is to be pronounced long or short. ‘The ancient Chris- 
tian poets, with the exception of a few of the later ones, who 
lived when accent was beginning to be confounded with quantity, 
invariably make it short; custom, however, and association, are 
on the side of the received pronunciation. We have selected 
the following examples, arranged as nearly as possible in chrono- 
logical order. 

Preedixit Mariam, de qua flos exit in orbem. 
Tertull. Lib. iv. adv. Marcion. 181. 
Detulit ad Mariz demissus virginis aures. 
Juvencus de Hist. Evang. | 1. 52. 
Angelus affatur Mariam, que parca loquendi. 
B. Ambrosi Disticha, 5. 
Ante pedes Marie, puerique crepundia parvi. 
Prudent. contra Homuncionitas, 92. 
Conspexit Mariam, celeri procul incita gressu. 
B. Paulinus de S. Joanne Baptista, 149. 


Sic Eve de stirpe sacra veniente Maria. 


Sedulii Carm. Tat ii. 30, 
In this writer it is uniformly long, with one exception : 
Quis fuit ille nitor Marie quum Chnistus ab alvo. 


Ib. 49. 


Tu Mariam sequeris, dono cui contigit alto. 
Alcimi Lib. vi. 201. 


Porta Maria Dei genitrix intacta creantis. 
Aratoris Hist. Apostolic. i. 57. 
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—- ———— sanctus te Spiritus, inquit, 
Implebit, Maria, Christum paries sacra virgo, _ 
bint Amani Enchirid. Novi Testamenti, 3. 
Nomen honoratum benedicta Maria per evum. 
Venant. Fortunat. de Partu Virg. 1. 229. 


Claudian makes it short. Vid. de Nupt. Hon. et Mar. 11, 37, 

119, 173, 251, &c. de Bello Gildon. 328. and in lyric poetry, 

escemnin. iv. ult. So in the Apocryphal compositions printed 

with the works of Claudian, and ascribed by some to St. Da- 

masus, by others with more probability to Claudianus Mamer- 

cus: Carmen Paschale, 1. Miracula Christi, 7. In the Greek 

Christian poets the name seldom occurs : ‘the only authorities we 

have been able to discover are the following. | 
Kal Magiy Sucecoww exéxarero toto TeAeooo, 

Nonni Paraphr. Evang..§. Joann. Cap. ii. 23. 

And so throughout: see especially the account of the raising 

of Lazarus from the dead, in the 11th chapter. 
wre éx Maping de 
Asvidys, Mapicw yao &d’ alwaros jev ’Aagay. ve 
. Greg. Naz. Carm, xxxvil. 











Tn our review of Mr. Landor’s ‘ Questiuncula,” No. Liv. p. 
529,’ we announced an intention of noticing, in a future number 
of the Nuge, such of the criticisms interspersed throughout that 
work, as appeared to us worthy of remark. 

P. 195. “ Fesula juga,” for ‘ Fesulana,” in a fragment of 
Gray, to which Mr, L. objects, is sanctioned by the practice of 
the best writers. So Hor. Carm. Sec. 47, “ Romule genti” 
for “ Romulez.” 

Mr. L. has not quite done justice to the Latin poems of Gray, 
which, unequal as they are, and notwithstanding occasional faults 
of diction and rhythm,” are in many parts characterised by a 
chastised splendor, and an exquisite Latinity, which are almost 
perfect in their kind. In p. 223, Mr. L. cites Ain. 11. 53.  In- 
sonuere cave gemitumque dedere cavern,” as an instance of 





* Our censures of Mr. L.’s “ menda” (ibid.) and some of those on Mr. 
L.’s use of the tenses (xr. 229. sqq.) have since appeared to us without 
foundation. 

* Such as, “ Quamdiu sudum explicuit Favoni;” “ Claudis laborantem 
numeris; loca—” “ Per invias rupes, fera per juga;” “ Nare captan- 
tem— Mane quicquid de violis eundo Surripit aura ;” which last we notice 


as a singular instance of an exquisite beauty cheaply purchased by a 
trifling irregularity. 
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tautology, through the common error of considering cave as a 
substantive. P. 227, in the line of Statius (not Claudian as Mr. 
L. quotes) “ Et simulant fessos curvata cacumina somnos,” fes- 
sos somnos implies, by a common figure, sleep superinduced by 
weariness. In the next page, on Ain. vi. 467, 

Talibus AXneas ardentem et torva tuentem 

Lenibat dictis animum, lacrymasque ciebat— 
Mr. L. observes, “ Non lenibat animum, neque, etc. tum, id 
si dixerit poéta, dicto contradicit, qui adjicit “ nec magis.move- 
tur quam cautes,” But denzbat has here the force of “ attempted 
to soothe.” So Hom. I. xix. 310. 

Aojos & "Argeidas mevetyy, xual dio Oducceds, 

TEPMOVTES MUXIVaS axaynuevoy’ OVO TE OUpa 

TEpmeTO, mMply ToAguov oTOLa OUmevas aiwaTdevTos. 

In this part our author proposes several new readings and in- 
genious explanations of Virgil; we shall only quote one : Georg. 
1. 22, 

Quique novas alitis non ullo semine fruges. 
Mr. L. reads non uno. The want of metre in the lines quoted 
p. 237-8, 

Mutare dominum domus hec nescit suum.—Politian. 

Aut vidisse urbes ipsum aut narrantibus illa.—Vida. 
may be removed by transposition. In the latter page a cu- 
rious remark occurs: ‘ Hic observandum est eum (Virgilium) 
ante omnes poétas sive Grzcos sive Romanos parcum esse ad- 
verbiorum.” The lines quoted in page 245 from Joannes 
Campellus’s poem on the battle of Lepanto, 
| Donec Naupacti faciet victoria famam, 

Servent Octobres Venetorum annalia nonas— 
have a parallel in the conclusion of Milton’s juvenile epic on the 


Gunpowder Plot: 








quintoque Novembris 
Nulla dies toto occurrit celebratior anno. 

We resist the temptation of extracting several of our author’s 
remarks on passages in the ancient writers, and shall conclude 
with quoting two or three of the striking sentences scattered 
through his work. 

* Videre ut puer, sentire ut vir, bonum oportet omnem poe- 
tam.” p. 236. 

*‘Italorum est, in re poética ut in familiari, magnificentia 
quedam parsimoniz.” p. 244, 

“ Cur delectet aliquid multo gratius est quarere, quam illud 
quod propositum nostrum exigit, cur desinat delectare.” p..250. 
BOINTOS. 
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From Southey’s Madoc, Canto ITI. 

(’Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear, &c.] 
Suave focum juxta ’st narratam audire procellam, 
Ventorumque iras, vastique pericula ponti; 
Dummodo nos media liceat revocare loquela, 
Nosque malis ipsos, que audimus, cernere tutos: 
Tum rursus narranti inhiare, haurireque casus 
Terrificos, ipsoque frui sic posse timore. 
At quum vera Noti vis ingruit, et niger uno 
Vertitur agmine nimbus, et immensus ruit ether ; 
Quum vis cassa, artesque virfim adgnoscuntur inanes 5 
Quum nihilum, quacunque oculos versere, videndum ’st 
Salsa nisi spatia, aut qua mons preruptus aqual 
Suspensam in puppim jam jam lapsura, cadentique 
Imminet adsimilis—terrores hostibus illos, 
O Superi! neque enim, cui talia contigit olim 
Exantlasse, feros si circum tecta procellz 
4\udit forte sonos, memori non pectore totus 
Horreat, et casus naute miseratur iniquos. K. 


ON THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 








Part LV.—[ Continued from No. LVITI.] 


Lier us examine if any facts can be gleaned from the story of 
Apis still farther to corroborate the main induction. | 

It appears then, first, that the Ox Apis was dedicated to 
Osiris or the sun, and the Cow Mnevis to the moon.t Apis 
was generated by celestial fire.” 

After his recognition he was placed in a vessel, magnificently 
adorned and richly carpeted, and carried to Nilopolis, where he 
was kept 40 days, a sacred number connected with the myste- 
ries of fire, and sanctified afterwards by the Jews. He was 
thence conducted to Memphis, where he had a sumptuous 
palace, and the place where he lay was mystically called ‘the 
Bridal chamber. ‘This palace was close to the temple of 
Vulcan, and the cow, his dam, was kept on one of its sides. 





' Ammianus Marcell. lib. xxii. * Pomp. Mela. 
3A pictorial representation of this now exists, 4 Thalamus. 
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His birth was annually celebrated for the space of 7 days, during 
which oxen were immolated. His natural death was not waited 
for ; but when a certain stated period was come, he was drowned 
in the fountain of the priests: he was then embalmed in certain 
secret caverns, which no stranger ever approached, which the 
priests themselves never entered but on that occasion, and which 
belonged to an ANCIENT TEMPLE of SERAPIS at Memphis,? 
To this temple there were two gates, called Lethe, death, and 
Cocytus, mourning,” which being opened on this occasion 
yielded a harsh and jarring sound, similar to what the sublime 
Milton ascribes to the “ gates of hell.’’3 

I shall not go over my former reasonings; I leave their com- 
bination to my readers. I merely pause to observe that the 
facts I have recited standing solitary and naked, point with great 
precision to a Necropolis either beneath or attached to the Great 
Pyramid. 

Let us proceed to the last strong circumstance of the story— 
the five-and-twenty years period of his life. Before Aseth, 
says Syncellus, the solar year contained only 360 days, who 
added five to make it complete : in his reign one calf was raised 
to the rank of the gods, and named Apis‘ (the measurer). "The 
kings initiated in his mysteries were compelled to bear his 
yoke, and swear to the maintenance of the new Period. 

Every scholar knows the tradition of these. days being won 
with dice in hell. The story extended to Scandinavia; and 
among the Egyptians they were consecrated to the birth of the 
five great gods, ‘The number five was particularly sacred. It was 
a symbol of Hecate and a second life; it was a powerful talis- 
man in the mysteries of magic, and has descended to us in the 
sacred Pentalpha; it composed the famous period of silence. 
The number Five, multiplied by itself, is equal to the number 
of letters and the cycle of Apis. 

Now it is a remarkable fact recorded by travellers, that the 
only Hieroglyphic within the pyramid is over the entrance to 
the central chamber, and is a symbol of Apis, a figure of five 
lines, or Pentaglyph. 'The same achitectural ornament on the 
cornice of the temple of Dendera, with the arabesque metopes 
between, seem to have suggested the Doric triglyphs. As these 





x Pausanias. te PB + Plutarch. 
3 “] have built my church upon a rock, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” St. John. ' 


4 Api, measure; thence perhaps Apiker, bounds, 
5 Fabricius Bibliothec, apud Savary. 
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last: were Gédicated to Hecate and perhaps Neith;'so ‘may we 
safely. presume that the Pentaglyphs were dedicated’ to’ Apis 
nor is it,unworthy of notice that the metope isthe figure ofa 
globe» in a rectangle; light’ rising from the receptaculim of 
nature, It is not unlikely that the above Pentaglyph implied 
<¢ Silence.”’ ve ona 
1 have stated the sum of what is known respecting the wor- 
ship ; of his mysteries as Serapis we have no detailed account, 
and therefore can only infer them from the gleanings of ancient 
writers, the vestiges of cognate theologies, and their combina- 
tion with monumenta! documents that remain.. From these it 
appears that they were the oldest in the world, and entered into 
the religious dogmas of most, if not all of the primeval nations. 
‘The ancient Persians pictured the first man with a bull’s head." 
‘The Hindoos anciently and still venerate the same character. 
One of the avatars pictures the bull-man perishing in the flood. 
A. bull-headed human form is frequent among Javanese monu- 
ments, and agrees precisely with similar figures on those of 
tgypt. The monuments preserved by Hyde leave nothing 
undone on the same subject as far as concerns the Mythraic 
rites. .The Osiris of Egypt was sometimes pourtrayed’ with a 
bull’s head, sometimes with bull’s horns. - Among the Syrians 
Astarte was a human figure with a bull’s head, for she was 
male and female.. Among the Phoenicians, Moloch bore the 
head-of an ox on the shoulders of a'man. The Greek’ Osiris, 
Bacchus Bugenes or ‘Tauriformis, wore the same form; so did 
the Minotaur. The golden fleece and golden apples ' were 
guarded by bulls. Even the Druids devoted two milk-white 
steeds to the mysterious misletoe. ‘The same traditional ‘hiero+ 
glyphic appears repeatedly among Jewish antiquities. They 
had scarcely left Egypt. when they recurred to’ the worship’ of 
the Calf Apis ; and as it was their first offence, it adhered to them 
till their punishment and dispersion. ‘Thy called, oh Sama- 
ria! bas cast thee off.” ‘Their chimerical bulls or cherubim are 
evident Egyptian figures. ‘The twelve bulls of Solomon’s bra- 
zen sea, atranged in threes towards each cardinal point, may be 
compared with the twelve bulls surrounding the pyramidal apex 





™ See Gibbon’s account of the Zendavista and Persian tenets. An 
apple formed rudely into the shape of a bull was offered to Hercules. A 
bull’s head hung upon an apple-tree was sacred to Mithra Victor, see 
Hyde. Itis not a little singular that the root of the word malum, apple, 
a be traced in two other words, alum and melior, inmplying good and 
evil, 3 + bi 
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of the Heliopolitan pillar, arranged also in threes to each car- 
dinal point, ‘The Behemoth and Leviathan of the Rabbins are 
the Osiris, Apis, and river dragon Typhon of the Egyptians, 
To the first were given the Elysios collos of Hesiod, the thousand 
hills promised to Joseph the patriarch, symbolised as an ox, 
as were’ his sons Manasseh and Ephraim ; to the last was con- 
signed the Ocean. His final wound I need not insist upon; but 
the division of Behemoth, the Paradisiac land, among the elect, 
is of great importance to my case. It agrees with the division 
of Apis; it most particularly coincides with the appropriation 
of his thigh, the chosen part of the gods, the region sacred to 
oaths; the Meros of the Greeks,? the Paradisiac Meros of the 
Hindoos, the tenth world of Horticulturists, seated in the thigh 
of Brahma. , 

It is worthy here of remark, that pots of flowers, similar to 
what were called the gardens of Adonis, (see Coptic Manuscript 
in Denon,) were offered to the ox; neither will it be unim- 
pertant to add, that apples and apple- trees were connected with 
spe mysteries of Apis. 

What is human reason to infer from all this singular analogy 
My facts, and images as singular? My inference is short: That 
the whole is a hieroglyphical portraiture, (of what Moses 
described in words,) viz., of the fall and expected restoration 
of man, with some dark shadowing of the means through the 
death of a second Adam, leader or teacher, (ox in Hebrew.) 

There is: nothing in the least illogical in our supposition, 
that Ham, whose name Egypt bears to this day, and who lived 
with the antediluvians, should have handed down the creed and 
traditions of the first men to his children, in the only language 
they possessed; nor is it wonderful, from ‘the metaphorical) na- 
ture of that language, that these traditions should become dis- 
torted, and vary from the true and simple statement of Moses, 
himself an Egyptian scribe. Neither the general coherency, 
nor peculiar variations, of these traditions, ought therefore to 
excite the least surprise. But it is incumbent on me to proceed 
to a more elaborate proof of my hypothesis. My first position 
is, that Apis was a symbol of antediluvian man; when con- 
nected with apples, his paradisiacal state was implied; when 
connected with water, scyphi, crescents, &c., his partial de- 
struction by a deluge. 





* Connected perhaps with merum, wine. 
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It is scarcely necessary to argue that all the pagan fables of 
apples are referable to the forbidden fruit—those, for instance, 
of Atalanta, of Hercules, of Discord and the rival goddesses. 
Let the reader examine these fables, and judge for himself. 

It is calculated that the vernal equinox, at the creation, was 
in the first degree of Taurus. ‘Two thousand years after, Aries, 
by the precession of the equinoxes, occupied its place, and 
Aries is, accordingly, the first sign on the most ancient of the 
zodiacs. ‘Taurus was, therefore, an apt and legitimate symbol 
of antediluvian man, and we may presume that the mysteries of 
Apis related to that state. 

The mythological account of the fall differs little from that 
of Moses. According to Plato and his disciples, man fell when 
he descended from his intellectual to a sensual state, and multi- 
plied himself. ‘This was apparently Milton’s idea. It was the 
version of a large portion of the early Christians, and thence 
the celibacy of the monastic orders. Moses, therefore, may 
have employed a delicate metaphor to express what Plato phi- 
losophically inferred, and the double interpretation of fruit and 
fruition at this day warrants the inference. ‘The Mahometans 
say, that incontinency was the cause of the fall. 

Another pagan fable bears a remarkable coincidence to the 
narrative of Moses. ‘The pagan Eve, Persephoneh, (which 
name signifies /ost fruit,) is condemned to Hades, or death, for 
eating a portion of the forbidden pomegranate. 

Numerous pictorial and symbolical representations of the 
same event may be referred to. I apprehend that, according 
to the laws of hieroglyphical writing, the narrative of Moses | 
could not have been more closely adhered to. I will endeavour 
to refer to these pictorial descriptions in the order of the Mo- 
Saic account. 

Montfaucon exhibits several instances of the Bull-man, or 
first parent, crowned with apples. 

Osiris was represented as enclosed in the thigh of Apis, : an 
emblem of Paradise. 

Protogonus and Eon, the first man and woman, were de- 
scribed as sailing through space in an egg-shaped vehicle. 
There are similar representations among the bieroglyphics. 

On one of the Egyptian planispheres, exhibited by Kircher, 
instead of Astrea, who represented the paradisiacal state, there 
appears a fruit-tree, with two dogs in the branches looking 
different ways. Now, two cynocephali were symbols of light 
and darkness, of good ‘and evil. 

On a mythraic sculpture, preserved by Hyde, there are two 
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fruit-trees. ‘The-first has a scorpion winding round it, and near 
it a ladder, which was the mystic symbol of descent or fall. 
Scorpio, on some Egyptian zodiacs, is a serpent—in others 
Typhon, depictured as the devil now is, with a serpent’s tail 
and breathing flames. 

In Montfaucon there are many representations of the Hespe- 
rian tree, with a serpent twined round it, and a male and female 
on the opposite sides. 

So much for illustration of the Mosaic theory of the fall: 
The Hesperian gardens, in fact, were the pagan Paradise—the 
golden apples the fruit of the tree of life—and the dragon, or 
seraph, the angel who guarded the way of it. Sometimes, 
indeed, a chimera, resembling the Jewish cherubim, was sub- 
stituted for the seraph or fiery serpent. At others, the golden 
apples were converted into a golden fleece, and the bulls (the 
cherubim of the Hebrews) with fiery breath, were the guardians. 
Griffins (a mixed monster, also resembling the cherub,) are, in 
a different hieroglyphical version of the same story, guarding 
the “treasures of the everlasting hills’ promised to Joseph. 
Throughout it is the same Mosaic story, only differently colored 
by the picturing vehicle. 

I conceive, then, that dramas, not unlike the sacred mysteries 
copied from them by the Romish Church, were exhibited during 
the preparatory stages of initiation, and subsequently explained 5 
that in the sacred chest called the Sarcophagus, a figure of 
Osiris in inferis was deposited with a serpent and a phallus, a 
dry branch, as at the mysteries of the Greek Osiris; that 
portions of the dismembered Apis were most probably deposited 
with them, and particularly the thigh, from which Bacchus and 
Erechthon were born. And indeed it is not unlikely that all the 
remaining symbols, placed in the Mundus Cereris, and de- 
cidedly Egyptian, were during initiation produced and explained. 
These consisted of a phallus, sesame, pomegranates, a dry 
stem, baked cakes, salt, carded wool, honey and cheese, a child, 
a serpent, and a fan. ‘The meaning of these symbols will be 
easily caught at by those who are conversant with the subject of 
hieroglyphical inquiry, but would require a separate treatise, 
and in short composed the subject of aset lecture at Eleusis. 
I shall only remark at present the assertion of the Rabbins, that 
the Mosaic tabernacle contained the dead staff of Aaron which 
sprouted into life, and the Urim and Thummim" supposed to 





. 


-' Perhaps derived from Orus, light, and Thammuz, mourning. 
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represent the six signs of the upper, and six of the lower 
hemisphere, : 

But whether these circumstances were as I have supposed 
or not, there can be little doubt that the Sol Inferus, identified 
with Bacchus, Adonis, Osiris, and Serapis, that midnight sun 
which was the type of an after state, was the great object of 
the mysteries and goal of initiation.” 

I assume. as proved that Mizra and Mithra both meaning 
the sun and agreeing in name, the rites of the cavern temples 
dedicated to each were similar ; that both had their lion-masked 
priests ;* that the same baptism of fire and water took place, 
the same sidereal passage, the same sacrament of bread, the 
same mark} (see Apocalypse) on the forehead, and the same 
final apparition of the renewed sun bursting from his parent 
rock. And here [ cannot help remarking, by way of extant 
illustration, that the Hindoos paint Veeshnu, the same person 
as the lion-headed Mythra, bursting from a_ stony eine in 
the form of a lion. 

In sum, it is my induction from the foregoing premises that 
the ancient gloomy ritual of an assassination, a dismembered 
body, a coffin, and a resurrection, were acted within the gloomy 
recess of the Great Pyramid; and that the slaughtered Adonis, 
the slain and lamented Apollo, the third person of the Dioscuri 
murdered by his brothers, the dismembered Bacchus, the as- 
sassinated Osiris, the Maneros of the Egyptians, the Balder of 
the Scandinavians, the Manes of the Magians and Rosycrucians, 
the Hiram of the Freemasons, were the same person; and that 
these parental features of one theology, these diverging streams 
of cognate mystery, may be traced from the ends of the earth 
to the pyramidal cista, as their fountain-head, and to the central 
chamber as the first great lodge. 





x See note on Plato and Elysium. 

2 See Denon, and Tertullian adver. Marc. p. 55. “Lions of Mithra.” 

3.-The modern Hindoos mark their foreheads with a Y; but the 
Egyptians marked the initiate’s forehead with a T, and to that no doubt 
the Apocalypse alluded, because it was a symbol appertaining to the 
Sol inferus or Serapis, and his four-headed chimera of a man, lion, eagle 
and dog. 
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The ScuouiaA or Hermeas on the Pumprus oF 
Prato, published by Frepericus Astius, Profes- 
sor Landishutanus, Lipsia. 8vo. 





Part IV.—{Concluded from No. LVITI.] 


P. 145. 1. 30. womep ovy ed’ nuwy ro doFaotixoy umodeveras mapa 
TOU Aoyou xask THS Orevoins Nas TH psTpA, xab OUTH UsTaowos Tw 
opextinw Tw Te Gum xo Ty emiOupia, wv ouTw TauTa meTpyDEvTA mp0- 
yoy Tov Te Cwov xas mavTmy Tw xaTe Tov Giov, x.T-A. In this pas- 
sage, after ts Csavoras something 1s evidently wanting to connect 
with re were, and this something I conceive to be tov opov. For 
the doxastic part of the soul, according to the Platonic philoso- 
phy, is the*last of the rational parts, and receives from dianoia 
or the discursive energy of reason, (SseFodixy Tou Aovyou evepryere) a 
boundary and measures. In p. 146. 1. 24. Hermeas observes 
that Plato, indicating the difference between divine and human 
souls, says of our soul, os poyis, JoguBouxevy vr0 Twv smmwy, you- 
yin povny Thy xedarny vmsocpas eis Tov ew Tov ovgavou, xaI WDElY TI 
TOY OVTOY, Xt OUTW OTUTAL EI TH TOU OUgAVOU voTM, JewpouTay wo- 
mep ems oxOANS, vu wey TOde, yuy Oe rode. In this passage for em 
oxoAys it is requisite to read exs oxomiys. For the meaning of 
Hermeas is, that our soul standing on the back of Heaven, and 
raising the head of the charioteer to the supercelestial place, 
will survey, as from a watch-tower, at one time this object, and 
at another that. And this simile of a watch-tower is very fre- 
quently used by Proclus and other Platonic writers; but for 
oxomim they sometimes substitute zepiwzy, which has the same 
meaning. ‘Thus Proclus in Plat. Theol. p. 7. Optws yap xcs 
o ev AAxiBiady Nwxoatys edsyev, els exuTyy esosoucay.ryy Puyyy, To 
Te ara mavra xatopertas, xas Ocoy. cuvevovta yao eg TyY exuTYS 
EVMTIV, Heh TO xEVTQOY GUMmuTys Cons, xo TO MANDos emorxevatomery, 
HO THY TOIKIALY TwY EV CUTY TavTOoUMoY OUVamEewy, Em AUTYY Aveo! 
THY Cxpay Tov ovTwY mepiomyy. 1.e. ‘ For Socrates in the [First] 
Alcibiades rightly observes, that the soul entering ito herself 
will behold all other things, and deity itself. For verging to her 
own union, and to the centre of all life, laying aside multitude, 
and the variety of the all-manifold powers which she contains, 
she ascends to the highest wutch-tower of beings.” In p. 147. 
]. 22. Hermeas, in explaining the words of Plato, vroBouxies 
Euumeoi>epovtas Observes, vmoBovyias ovy yiwovTas, ws Tou yeveri- 
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oupyou auTwy Aosroy Boidovros xot BovAomevov eveprynoaus,  xeb Tov 
oxnwaros Aowmoy * ** yeyowevou. In this passage the asterisks 
denote that something 1s wanting, and the learned Professor ac- 
cordingly says in his Notes, “¢ Desunt nonnulla in Cod.” ‘This 
something I conceive to be the word Babv. For it appears to 
me that Hermeas in the last’ part of this sentence alludes to the 
Chaldaic Oracle, which says, py mveupa porvyys, pyde Babvyys to 
emimedov, 1. €. “ You:should not defile the spirit, nor give depth 
to a superficies;” the Oracle by the spirit indicating the aerial 
vehicle, and by ‘the superficies, the etherial and luciform vehicle 
of the soul. Hence the meaning of the passage thus completed 
will be in English, ‘‘ Souls therefore become submerged, in 
consequence of that part of them which is effective of generation 
[or a descent into the regions of sense] becoming heavy, and 
wishing to energize, or in consequence of the [etherial] vehicle 
possessing depth.” 

P. 147.1. 5. from the bottom. ovrw 2d ovy xas auras as puxou 
Hab y.BAVTEQAL EIT NAT CL TAS VONTEIS Ko BOY NMOVES, xb xIvOUYEVOU- 
oH cel Ets yeveoty umever Inve Ty ovv Badioer TwY ywAsvOYTwY amel- 
XaTey AUTwY TAS VonTEIs’ Emeioy y Padiors OIXELOy TH MeTAPATIXy CUTwY 
asobyoe. Here for aicbyoes, the last word of this passage, it is 
obviously necessary to read voyoes: for the transitive intellection 
of souls is assimilated by Plato to walking. ‘This is evident 
from the words themselves of Hermeas in the present passage. 
P.149.1.18. Opa 82 ws axpiBus xo evravdce, ws xo ey TOS aYwTE- 
pm, THY Srahopay yuiy Toy TE Deroy xa avdpwmrinay buywy magioTyoIV 
Ov yap amAws eimev, say xaTIOY ‘Th, TOUTETTI, MEGIXOY Hob ATOMOV. 
Here, immediately after eizev, it is necessary to add eay xatidy, 
avr’. For the words of Plato are decjos te Adpuctetas ods" Ks 
av puyn, few yevomevn, xation Th Twv aAndwy, peypite THS eTEQus 
Evvomados mepsodov etvar anypova x T.A. P. 150. 1.20. TloAsteie 
Har ariTas Tas TUxAS aipeiodas Gyor, xcs amodidocdas avrass. In 
this passage for aAitas 1 read wAdoas: for Hermeas here alludes 
to the 10th book of the Republic of Plato, in which it is said 
that various fortunes are imparted to, and chosen by, souls. 
P. 153.1. 28. apwrov mev Biov Ayes, ov vewors xareAbouoe amo Tov 
voytou » puyy dialy evravda® emeidy Oe xpiors ws ev mAares ditty eoTH, 
meor THs peoys Ayes evravde. Here for dirty it is manifestly 
necessary to read rgitty, as there can be no middle in two things 
only; and from what follows it is indisputably evident that this - 
emendation is requisite. P. 155.1. 6. xas xadodov ovo mavroy 
avopivyoxeTcs n puxy toy voyrwy. In this passage for dvo it is 
necessary to read dia: for what Hermeas says is this, ‘ that 
the soul through, or by means of, all things obtains a recollec- 
tion of intelligible natures.” P. 156.1, 24, Hermeas, in ex- 
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plaining what Plato says about the ascent of souls, observes, 
“ that at first they are unable to soar on high, and to proceed 
from sensibles to dianoétic objects [i. e. the objects of the rea- 
soning power]; for the conceptions of the soul are called dia- 
nostic; and afterwards from conceptions to intelligibles.” This 
is the true meaning of Hermeas in the following passage, as I 
have corrected it; aduvarovosy emt TO ayw avamtnval, xaI emo THY 
ascoyray ext ta vonta™ (lege dsavonta) yeverdas (rx iB 75 voxns 
vonwcre Oravonta AsyovTas), e0 ovTws amo twy voyrwy” (lege voy- 
porwy) ems ta voyta. P. 159.1. 10. Add Aeyouev, ors yuv ov meps 
Twv Dirocodwy Tuy yoy cevery Devt oy ATO TwWY ElowY ETI TH YONTA Aeyél, 
arAg Tept TOV epwTIxoU TOU Oi Tou xaAAGUs ewexeivx. Here, for the 
last word, ezexeiva, it is requisite to read em’ exeiva, 1. ©. emt Te 
vOnTo. For Hermeas says that Plato is speaking of the amatory 
character, who through beauty ascends to the vision of intelligi- 
bles, P. 162. 1.2. xa ev oow expev mpos Tors voyross, xe Ty Dew- 
pie exeivy svompomev, xb vyeynbev n vox, orayv Se yupis yevnras. 
peTapopinns mavta Agvet, x. T. A. In this passage, after yevyrc, 
something is evidently wanting, and this I conceive to be the 
words abuioren xes adywover. And my conjecture is confirmed 
by what Hermeas says in 1. 29. yeynfev, exedav Se ywors avtou 
yemntat, odyvaras xo adywover. What Hermeas also shortly after 
adds. respecting the meaning of the word adypovew, well deserves 
to be noticed by lexicographers, viz. To adymove recov AumNs OTs 
XAb NOOVYS, OlOY TY MEY LYNN Yael, Tw OE Ly MepElYeL TO [LYNMOVEU- 
roy, Avmetar. P. 163.1. 5. avamvoyy de ws amo THs mvIyovNs EVme 
xe Seonevny. ‘The Professor rightly conjectures that after deoue- 
yey a word is wanting, denoting respiration: for he says, “ Ex- 
cidisse mihi videtur verbum, vi respirandi preditum.” But he 
has not favored us with the word that is lost, and’ which I con- 
jecture to be zvoyg. 

P. 165. 1. 16. Hermeas having observed, that as here we ho- 
nor a statue, not on account of the subject ‘matter of which it is 
composed, but on account of the divinity [which it represents], 
adds, tov aurov tpomoy xas evtcude oly ayarwa exuTw Tov Eepwmevoy 
mores. PAsmuy yap MP0S AUTO, Kab avamIUYHyTXOMEVOS TOU XAXAAOUC, 
TOUTEOTI TY Orcevorce BAemoy HAb AVAMELMwWY TOUTO TO XAXAADS S16 TA 
yonToe ein xa yyivoy yewyuata bax x. 7. A. In this passage, for 
ynivev, in the last line, I read yvyoiws. For the meaning of 
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' The Professor also for vontw here reads Ssavonra, 


2 The Professor reads Ssavontwy; but it appears to me to be more pro- 
bable that Hermeas wrote yonuarwy. 
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Hermeas is, that the lover looking to the object of his love, and 
through this obtaining a recollection of true beauty, 1. e. looking 
with his reasoning power, and referring this beauty to intelligible 
forms, and progeny which are genuinely divine, becomes prolific, 
and generates virtues, and all such things as are afterwards men- 
tioned by Plato, yovimos yiveras, xan yevvee aperas nos mavTa, occ 
ev tos e€yg Aeyes. For nothing can be more absurd than to 
suppose Hermeas, after he had said that the lover refers beauty 
to intelligible forms, would add, ‘‘ and to the divine progeny of 
earthly natures.” In p. 167. 1. 20. Hermeas having observed 
that man is a microcosm, and that according to Plato the parts 
of him are analogous to ‘the parts of the universe, and to the 
parts of which a city consists, adds, avaAoyov ouv Tw oupave emol- 
NTE TOV Eyxeharoy emeite NS. 0 Ousnos euyevertepos cots Tyg emilu- 
flag Hab AvaAoyEl TOG MPOTOAEMOUTS Has AVATTEAAOUTS TAY TO MANY 
PSAWS XLLATUNTWS XIVOUMEVOY EY TH mOAEI, O AstyEb EmIXOUpIXOY xa 
TTOATIOTINOV, HAs TINS OPEYETH Kab EmsMAYTTEl Tw AvAAOyW x. T. A. 
In this passage, for the last word, avaroyw, I read arkoyw. In 
p. 168. 1. 4: from the bottom, Hermeas explaining what Plato 
says about the amatory eye, ro epwrixov oc, and having obsery- 
ed that a man then becomes properly amatory when he is con- 
verted to himself, adds, rouro de ecras die Twv cumatwy, oTay, 
xls simev ev tw AAxiBiady BovAcwevos exurov sOew Tis, E15 eTEpEY 
Poyny amidy. xa yap ext tov cacdytay exutous BourAcmevos sdesv, 
ovdey aAAO ToUTOU mapadelrypa evgioxomev, ws odlarmoy, emeidy Ets 
AUTOY TUYTPSYEb TO OCOWY HAE TO OPATEXOY. EV Yup TOS XaTOMTOOIS AAAO 
EOTIY TO OpwY, XI AAAO ects TO Oparixoy. In the latter part of this 
passage, for ro opwy in two places, it is obviously necessary to 
read to ogwusvov. For, as Plato says in the First Alcibiades, 
“« If the eye would see itself, it must look in an eye, and in that 
place of it, where the virtue of the eye is naturally seated; and 
the virtue of the eye is sight.” Hence, as Olympiodorus ob- 
serves In this case, that which is seen and that which sees concur 
in one and the same; for it 1s eye perceiving itself in eye. But 
in mirrors that which is seen is one thing, and that which sees, 
another. ‘The cause of this mistake originated, I have no doubt, 
from to ogwpevoy being in both places written originally in the 


Ms. to ope 5 just as it is common in Greek manuscripts to 


write for avIpwros, avs; for cwrneras, ops; and for oupavos, ouvs. 
P. 173. 1. 24. umo rw moAAwy Be esmev, oTs n ToLauTy PiAocodice oux 
ects Didocogav’ y yap OvT.ws PAs 9 TOU VOU ETE XOMVMYI. Here, 
for sAocodia, 1 should conceive it 1s immediately obvious that 
we should read gidie. P. 174. 1.15. from the bottom: mws be 
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Yuy TEX UNY AsyEl THY EOLUTIXHY, NY TMAAGS evbouciacrixny EMTeV 5 7 Onroy, 
OTs ToUTO Ayes, OTs Ost wey Ta mA’ Nuwy TExvince DewonwaTa xIVvElY, 
aif’ ourws vorepoy Thy mage Tw Dewy chraurby Deverdus, we xo Ems 
TNS TOAITINYS Des TO Ev NMIY EUPETIXOY Aas OsNTIXOY xiVElY, E60 OUTWS 
exdexertas tyy maga Twv Dewy ehraurbiv 0 yao xaTovos yivomevos 
tais Movouss, Geos mosmtys yiverate Here, for exstys woAstsxns it — 
Is necessary to read em tTys mointixys, as is evident from the latter 
part of the passage. P. 175.1. 4. BouAeras yap rimacdas mapa 
Twy vewy ov Os eaurov' nab yap xots Tous Yeous ou Os auTous Oe TILaLY, 
aAAw ds autos. In this passage, instead of 8: avrous at the end 
of it, it is requisite to read 0 exurove. For the meaning of Her- 
meas is, “ that it is not proper to honor the gods for their sake, 
but for the sake of ourselves ;” and this assertion is both Pytha- 
goric and Platonic! P. 178. 1. 31. oray ovy gyos, Suvnfomey 
Tas Seronvas tas ev Tw cucdytw xoopw TApPUTAEUT CL, WS AY EITOKG 
Oosmovers TIvas KaTEYoVTas TAs PuyUsS TEP THY YevETIV, TOTE OF TETTI= 
yes, Tourerriv cer Vert uyees xo oF Gers opmyTes nuas xaTaoTAYTAS 
TS yeverews xaos DeosiOws Cyoavras, To meyioToy cevOpwross yepees Dorey, 
TouTETT, Ypwvras nus omedos. Were for xaractavras l read xzx- 
tavioravras; and then what Hermeas says will be, in English, 
“¢ When, therefore, (says Plato,) we are able to sail beygnd the 
Sirens in the sensible world, which may be considered as certain 
dzmons who detain souls in the realms of generation [or the re- 
gion of sense,]| then the grasshoppers [by which Plato occultly 
signifies divine souls,] and the Gods, perceiving us opposing ge- 
neration, and living in a deiform manner, will confer on us the 
greatest reward which can be conferred on men, i. e, they will 
use us as their attendants and associates.” In order, however, 
to understand completely what is here said by Hermeas, and also 
in a former part of this paragraph about the tertiyes or grass- 
hoppers, it is requisite to observe that, as, according to Plato, 
there are three kinds of Sirens; the celestial, which is under 
Jupiter; the genesiurgic, or pertaining to the realms of genera- 
tion; and the cathartic, which is under the dominion of Pluto; 
these tertryes or divine souls have a similar division. Hence, 
when Hermeas at the beginning of this paragraph says, wozeo, 
Oyow, vo Deronvwv xabeAxopevor nauk xaTaxnrouevos emeArclovTa THs 
OIMEbeS, TAT POS, OUT KA NMEIS EY XnAWmEIe UO TOUTWY TwY PoIVOLE- 





' Hence the excellent Sallust, in his treatise De Diis et Mundo, ob- 
serves in Cap. xv. auto prev yop ro Detov avevdees? ct Se Thyace TNS MjAETEPUS WHEAEIAS 
evexee yiyovTat. *¢ For divinity itself indeed is unindigent; but the honors 
which we pay him are for the sake of our advantage.” . 
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VOY KAI TOY TETTIY OV, HAI Eg UMYOY KAT ADEpc~elae, emAccvOavomelce THE 
OIMELAS MAT PHOS Ha THS E1C TO YONTOY aYvaywWyNS, by the tay terri, 
the middle kind, or genesiurgic tertvyes are indicated; but in 
the former passage which we have cited, Hermeas alludes to 
the first, or celestzal kind. | 

P, 179.1. 11 from the bottom: sideves 82 8e1, ors To pev Oerov 
ayer os macs maperTs, ness Oe aperws Tw Yew cuvadhbyvas ov Suvapeba, 
pon Sie perou Tivos, o1ov Tov Oasmoviou, womeo ems TOV Pwros Veoprelee 
Tou aepos Tov OraxsvouyTos yusy To Gws. Here, for diaxivovyros, it is 
necessary to read Siaxovouvros: and then the passage will be, in 
English ; “ It is requisite to know that Divinity is present with 
all things without a medium, but it is impossible for us to be 
conjoined with him without the intervening agency of a certain 
nature, such as that of demons; just as with respect to the light 
(of the sun) we are in want of the intervention of air, to ad- 
minister to us the light.” P. 180. 1. 3 from the bottom: wozeg 
de ty xctvovs To Oiaorpogoy xoweras, xas TY 000n TO maxon THY ogbyy, 
Toy aUTOY TpomOy womep EInovee avyAdey oO HiAoTOdos THY carndercyv, » 
HOb TH OMOIL Hab TH MAHONAAMY EVAR XpIVOMEY. OUTWS ODELAEL O pyTwp 
xavovee eve to aAndes. In this passage, for eixova, it appears 
to me to be obviously necessary to read xavova. FP. 199. 1. 20. 
mavrayou yap ev tw Tpcerp Oe evbercefes Tous Asyuntious ws apyeious. 
Here for evdesxfes 1t 1s requisite to read eyxwpieges, as will be 
manifest from a perusal of the beginning of the Timeus: 
P. 202. 1. 29. omep ovy ross Yeors 0 xorpos, TouTO xas Tw GmoUdaIM H 
megs takews evepyeie. In this passage, for taZews, it is necessary 
to read mpakews; for what Hermeas says 1s this, “ that what the 
world is to the Gods, that the energy of action, or the practic 
energy, is to the worthy man.” For, as the energy of divinity 
about the world is directed to that which is external, so likewise 
is the energy of the worthy man when directed to practical 
affairs, P. 185. 1. 4 from the bottom: to yap umegeyov ces 
Oatmova er xaAciv, osoy Tou Aoryou Oaiove TO Aoyixoy, TOU vou Toy - 
deov, Here for tov. Aoyou it 1s obviously requisite to read tou 
adoyou; for the meaning of Hermeas is, ‘that it is always 
necessary to call that which transcends (another thing) the demon 
(of that thing). Thus, for instance, the rational is the demon of 
the zrrational nature, and divinity is the demon of intellect,” 
P. 195.1. 5. ofev Inmoxparns Bovropevos deiFas, ors oux erry amAouy 
(To cope), Ermey’ Eb ev NY TO TMM, OUX ay YAyyoev, Eb Oe TUVDETOY, Ex 
TOTWY KAb TUYKEITAL KO MOI’ OT! EX TETTAQwY oTOIVEIWY, Depuou, 
Yuxpov, xat uypov. In this passage, after uypov, the words xas 
Enpov are manifestly wanting; for the four first qualities which 
Hippocrates attributed to the humors, are, the hot and the cold, 
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the’ moist and ‘the dry. And in the last place, in p. 204. 1. 9. 
Hermeas says, to yap copoy xccAsw vmepBaiver Ta avlowmive meTpa’ 
mavrov Oe tov Tubcyopou xas megi Th emiornwovon codwy xaAcuMEVOY, 
0 Iubcryopus eAdwy, to Geroy movov cofov exaAscev, wo efaiperov to 
ovo. TH Yew amoveras, Tous de opsyomevous codias, Pirocopous 
exaaAecev. In this passage, for twy Ivdayopov, it appears to me to 
be necessary to read twyv mp0 Hvbayopov; for then the meaning 
of Hermeas will be, ‘ that all those prior to Pythagoras, who 
had a scientific knowledge of any thing, were called wise ; but 
Pythagoras, when he came, gave the appellation of wise to 
divinity alone, as thus ascribing to God a transcendent name ; 
and those who aspire after wisdom he denominated philoso- 


phers.” Pi 
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Few circumstances perhaps have been ultimately more favora- 
ble to the interests of Christianity, than the numerous objections 
which have at different times been urged against the divinity of 
its origin, Other religions have been indebted for their pro- 
pagation and support to the sword of conquest, and the counte- 
nance of the civil authority; but when left to depend on the 
unassisted influence of their intrinsic merit, have either utterly 
ceased to exist, or have, at best, been confined to some insigni- 
ficant and unlettered sect. What to them has proved the source 
of ruin or contempt, has to the religion of Christ been the 
uniform occasion of advancement and triumph. ‘The more its 
evidence has been submitted to the test of examination and 
inquiry, the more its doctrines have been exposed to the scrutiny 
of dispassionate reason, in the same proportion have they ob- 
tained the approbation and belief of the wise, and have beeu 
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able to resist the secret machinations of interested malice, and 
the undisguised attacks of prejudice and power. If indeed our 
holy religion, amidst the formidable obstacles which opposed 
its progress, has ever had cause to be seriously apprehensive 
for its security and honors, it has arisen, not from the violence 
of its external enemies, not from the subtle efforts of men whom 
interest has led to conceal their animosity, but from the divi- 
sions and contests of those who have loudly asserted the truth 
of its claims, and who have been foremost in the ranks of its 
avowed partizans. ‘To separate from each other solely on ac- 
count of some frivolous differences of opinion, and to form 
themselves into distinct classes and denominations, either from 
a desire of increasing individual importance, or from a mistaken 
pride in controverting the creed of the multitude, has been too 
frequent a practice among the followers of Christ, from the era 
of his death to the present hour. But this, like many other 
evils which at the time excited no slight degree of alarm, has 
been productive of unintentional good. Amidst the vehement 
contentions of the early sects respecting the foundation of their 
speculative tenets, or the external discipline of the church, they 
all professed to resort to one mode of determining their dif- 
ferences—by making their final appeal to the same authority, 
and by acknowleging the writings of the apostles to be the only 
standard of their faith and practice. ‘The same zeal by which 
they were actuated in disputing the orthodoxy of their immedi- 
ate opponents, naturally created the utmost vigilance and 
jealousy in protecting the sacred writings, which all parties 
equally admitted to be inspired, from surreptitious interpolation 
and from every artifice which could affect the integrity of the 
original text. ‘To this spirit of caution, so unremittingly exer- 
cised by the primitive adherents to the Christian faith, it was 
owing that a few of the books of the New Testament which 
are now considered to be of equal authority with the others, 
were not at first acknowleged to be canonical. These, it is well 
known, were the Second Epistle of St. Peter, the Second and 
Third Epistles of St. John, the Epistles of St. James and 
St. Jude, and the Apocalypse. It is sufficiently obvious, how- 
ever, that their subsequent admission into the Canon, at no very 
considerable interval, must have been the result of a strict 
inquiry into their pretensions, and of a full conviction that they 
were the genuine productions of the authors to whom they are 
ascribed; while, at the same time, it contributes to confirm our 
confidence in the remainder of the New Testament, by showing 
the high degree of improbability that any spurious composition 
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claiming divine derivation, could long succeed in escaping de- 
tection. In truth, both ecclesiastical history, and the proem 
to St. Luke’s Gospel, acquaint us with the existence of other 
Gospels and other writings assuming to be inspired, during the 
apostolic age. Some of these compositions’ were contempo- 





* Of the numerous apocryphal works which appeared during the four 
first centuries, while some are entirely lost and are known to us only 
from the description of ancient authors, and the fragments which have 
been preserved by the latter, others have reached the present times, and 
afford curious specimens of human folly and fraud. Among those 
which have been destroyed by the ravages of time, the following are 
some of the most remarkable: The Gospels of St. Peter and of Judas 
Iscariot ; the Gospel according to the Hebrews; the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians; the preaching of Peter; the revelation of Peter; the 
acts of Paul and Thecla; the Gospel of Marcion; the revelation of 
Cerinthus; the Gospel according to the twelve apostles ; the Gospels of 
Thomas, of Matthias and of Basilides; the preaching of Paul; the acts 
of Paul; the acts of Peter; the acts of Andrew and John; the Gospels 
of Bartholomew, of Tatian, and of Apelles; the Gospel of the Naza- 
renes, which the learned have determined to be only another name for 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews; the Gospel of the Ebionites ; 
the Gospels of Eve, of Philip, and of Jude; an Epistle of Christ pro- 
duced by the Manichees; a Hymn of Christ which he is said to have 
taught his disciples, received by the Priscillianists; the judgment of 
Peter; the revelation of Paul, and the revelation of Stephen. Of the 
apocryphal books which are still extant, the following catalogue will be 
found to contain the principal: the letter of Abgarus king of Edessa to 
Christ, and our Saviour’s answer; six Epistles of Paul to Seneca, and 
eight trom the Jatter in reply; the constitutions of the Apostles; the 
Creed of the Apostles; the Gospel of the infancy of Christ; the Prot- 
Evangelion of James; the Gospel of the birth of Mary; the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, or the acts of Pilate; the martyrdom of Thecla, published 
by Dr. Grabe from a Ms. in the Bodleian, and supposed to be no other 
. than the acts of Paul and Thecla mentioned by Tertullian; St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Laodiceans ;“and Abdias’s history of the twelve apostles. 
Amidst so incongruous a mass of writings, some of them coeval perhaps 
with the primitive church, it might appear to be no very easy task to 
discriminate our own authentic books from those of a spurious character. 
Nothing, however, can be established on a firmer basis than the genuine- 
ness of our canonical scriptures, as we possess an uninterrupted series 
of quotations from them, handed down in the writings of the Fathers 
from the earliest period, where the authenticity of the former is either 
expressly affirmed or evidently implied. If to this irrefragable proof we 
add that afforded by the oldest Syriac and Latin versions, which are 
referred by some divines to the first, and by others to the beginning of 
the second century, the Diatessaron of Tatian composed in the middle 
of the second century, the catalogues of the canonical scriptures contained 
in the works of the Fathers of the third and fourth centuries, and the 
testimony of Heathen and Jewish authors, we shall have a body of evi- 
dence in favor of the authenticity of the New Testament, to which no 
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rary with the publication of our own Scriptures, while others 
are known to be the indisputable forgeries of a later period ; 
and in order to attract the notice and secure the belief of 
Christian converts, they were confidently ascribed either to the 
apostles themselves, or to persons. who were known to have 
enjoyed their friendship. Of this indeed we may rest persuaded, 
that could any diligence of research have proved these writings 
to be genuine, they would have been received with all that ardor 
and confidence which the venerable names attached to them 
would naturdlly inspire. But though many of them contained 
an admixture of truth with falsehood, yet the vigilant examina- 
tion to which they were of necessity made to submit, would 
soon disclose the futility of their pretensions; and they were 
accordingly rejected as unworthy of admission into the catalogue 
of canonical works publicly recognised by the primitive Chris- 
tians. Admitting, as we unquestionably must, that the highest 
degree of vigilance and circumspection was exercised by the 
early followers of Christ in the formation of that Canon of 
Scriptures which was for ever to regulate the faith and to 
involve the salvation of succeeding generations,’ it must require 





other compositions in existence can lay claim, and which completely ex- 
cludes the pretensions of those fictitious writings enumerated in this note. 

Respecting the writings of the apostolic Fathers, a great diversity of 
opinion has prevailed; and though vast learning has been displayed in 
establishing the authenticity of many of them, there are others which 
are universally admitted to be spurious; some divines, indeed, have not 
scrupled to question the authority of all of them. 

* Respecting the origin of the term canonical, as applied to the 
Scriptures, there are three different opinions. The learned French critic 
Dupin observes, that as one signification of the Greek word Kavdy, is a 
catalogue, the books of the New Testament were termed canonical, 
because the catalogue of them was called the canon. To this, however, 
it is replied that there is no authority to show that the word Kavdy was 
used in this sense till the fourth century, long prior to which the same 
term was applied to the sacred volume. 

The eccentric Whiston imagined that the books of the New Testa- 
ment were called canonical because they are enumerated in the last of 
the apostolical constitutions or canons, forgetting that for the same 
reason many apocryphal writings would be entitled to that appellation. 
To this it may be added that these constitutions have long ceased to be 
considered as genuine. 

The third and best reason alleged for the original application of the 
term is this, that the word canon, both in Greek and Latin, properly sig- 
nifies a rule or standard by which other things are to be tried; and as the 
sacred books are acknowleged by all Christians to be the standard of 
their faith and practice, the collection of them obtained at an early period 
the title of canon. The precise period when our present canon was 
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arguments of more than ordinary weight to induce us to reject 
any part of the sacred text which has reached, without dis- 
turbance, so late a period as the present. Notwithstanding the 
reliance which it was natural to expect would be reposed on the 
authenticity of every part of the New Testament, still there are 
a few passages which have at different times been openly called 
in question, and which it therefore becomes our duty to ex- 
amine with all that diligence and candor so peculiarly required 
in a subject of this nature. 

Whatever may have been the origin of these objections, 
whether they have arisen from an imperfect comprehension of 
the proofs, by which the genuineness of ancient writings can 
alone be established, or whether, which has not unfrequently 
been the case, they are to be traced to the powerful preposses- 
sions generated by the tenets of particular sects, no friend to 
revelation would willingly suffer them to be disseminated without 
examining the foundation on which they are alleged to be sup- 
ported, and without ascertaining the degree of attention to 
which they are really entitled. 

It is well known to those who are at all acquainted with 
theological science, that the authenticity of the first and second 
chapters of the Gospel of St. Matthew has been the subject of 
controversy, and has been more particularly contested by that 
class of Christians who avowedly disclaim the divinity of the 
Saviour. 

As this part of the sacred writings contains the detail of 
Christ’s nativity, we shall not be greatly surprised at the anxiety 
displayed by the advocates of Unitarianism to annul a portion 
of the text so subversive of their favorite opinions, and which 
they trust, if once expunged, would effectually undermine the 
belief of the received doctrine of the miraculous conception. 
As long as these chapters are considered as forming part of the 
original Gospel of one of our Lord’s immediate disciples, as 
long as they retain the confidence which has so long been 
reposed in them, it will be in vain to attempt to invalidate the 
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formed cannot be ascertained with any degree of certainty. There does 
indeed exist an account of its having been arranged and settled at Ephe- 
sus before the close of the first century, but it is now generally rejected 
as destitute of sufficient proof to entitle it to belief; and it is the opinion 
of many eminent critics, amongst whom are Griesbach and Semler, that 
the scriptural canon could not have been formed before the middle of 
the second century. See Jones on the Canon. Dupin’s Hist. of the 
Canon, Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. notes to ch. 7. sect. 6. Paley’s Evid. 
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doctrine which they explicitly declare, by reasoning on the 
abstract nature of the fact, or by any arguments derived from 
the antecedent probability of its truth. 

This a prior? mode of reasoning, however, has too ‘frequently 
been resorted to in discussing the credibility of the peculiar 
articles of the Christian faith; but by no class of men has 
it been more notoriously perverted, than by those who without 
hesitation reject from their creed every doctrine which cannot 
be supported by obvious analogy or “undisputed experience. 
On the same principle many have ventured to question the 
divine origin of Christianity itself; and because it was promul- 
gated at a period so remote from the creation of the world, they 
think themselves justified in refusing their assent; falsely 
assuming that what so intimately concerned the felicity of hu- 
man creatures, if communicated at all, must have been so froin 
the beginning, or at least long anterior to the general depravity 
of the species; and that it is in the highest degree improbable 
that the Deity should restrict the revelation of his mercy within 
the narrow limits which the present case apparently supposes. 
Such, however, is the nature of the proofs in our possession, 
such the powerful body of evidence which the inquiries of every 
day tend to confirm, that it appears almost impossible, con- 
sistently with the unbiassed exercise of our sane faculties, to 
deny that the Christian religion has actually been published, 
though not till four thousand years after the formation of man; 
and that the sublime truths which it unfolds are not the less 
intimately connected with our highest interest because they have 
hitherto extended to only a portion of mankind. Our previous 
conceptions of what would be the conduct of the Supreme 
Being under any proposed circumstances, or of the manner 
in which he would display his attributes in the government of 
his intelligent creatures, have so repeatedly led to the most 
palpable errors, that they ought to obtain but little influence in 
our estimate of the positive proofs of any religious system 
offered to our examination, Nor will it require any elaborate 
Investigation to impress upon the mind a conviction, which 
daily observation alone is almost sufficient to produce. In the 
phznomena of external nature, in the occurrences which excite 
our attention in the records of history, and in the moral system 
which influences the conduct of man both as an individual, and 
as connected with society, numerous instances might be alleged, 
apparently at variance with the perfections of the Divine Being, 
or, at least, very remote from our preconceived ideas of their 
probability. Their actual existence, however, is not on that 
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account the less certain, nor less the effect of prospective 
wisdom... 

All that the rational part of the creation can be admitted to 
claim with justice, or rather naturally to expect, from the bene- 
volence of the Deity, is, that a preponderance of happiness 
should be placed within their reach, sooner or later, during the 
continuance of their existence. ‘The means which the Almighty 
may adopt in the plenitude of his wisdom for effectuating and 
securing this happiness, may very consistently be supposed to 
form a ‘subject far removed from the reach of human examina- 
tion, and even beyond the limits of human comprehension. 
Why man should originally have been so constructed as to be 
liable to fall from his primeval state of bliss, when assailed by 
temptation, and why so many ages:should elapse before the 
advent of that illustrious character appointed to be the great 
instrument in accomplishing his redemption, are questions which 
involve no greater difficulty than is to be discovered in that long 
contested point, the origin of evil. To expect to fathom the 
counsels of the Supreme Intelligence, with faculties so inade- 
quate as our own, and to make the removal of every shade of 
darkness the previous condition of our assent, is what we 
practise on no other subject; and it has not yet been explained 
why we should adopt so unreasonable a conduct in that of 
religion. 

After all the objections Bhibh have been adyanced against 
the historical detail of the great legislator of the Jews, and all 
the bold attempts which have been made to destroy its ‘credibi- 
lity, still to every unbiassed inquirer it will be found to be more 
consistent with the facts of subsequent history, and with the 
observations of philosophers relative to the superficial structure 
of the globe, than any hypothesis which the infidelity of some 
and the love of distinction in others have led them to invent." 
Our proper object, therefore, is not to institute an inquiry how 
far the Mosaic account accords with the ideas which we have 
previously entertained respecting the means which the Almighty 
would select in the creation and government of ‘the universe, 
but whether the authority of the writings ascribed to the J ewish 
lawgiver is supported by incontrovertible evidence, and whether 
they contain nothing which the consent of cultivated understand- 
ings has decided to be contrary to the first principles of reason. 





’ See Bryant’s System of Ancient Mythology; Maurice’s Indian An- 
tiquities ; Sir William Jones’s Discourses before the Asiatic Society, 
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When we are satisfied on these points, when we find a history 
of the origin of the world, of which the particulars, though often 
supernatural, are after minute examination allowed to be recon- 
cilable with the known attributes of the Deity; when this 
history is proved by arguments, which the most labored ingenu- 
ity has hitherto been unable to invalidate, to have been written 
by the legislator whose name it bears, our assent seems una- 
voidable. No other conduct remains for us to pursue, but to 
ascertain the correctness of the text which is submitted to our 
notice, and to interpret its meaning in conformity with the laws 
of criticism invented by the wisdom and confirmed by the expe- 
rience of profound scholars. 

Thus also, when a revelation of more recent date has been 
once proved to have been communicated to the human species, 
we are not to proportion our belief of its contents to our ante- 
cedent sentiments of probability relative to its mode of promul- 
gation, and to the nature of the doctrines it professes to disclose. 
We are not to say, though we certamly cannot, after a fair 
investigation of the arguments in its favor, refuse our assent to its 
general truth, that we think ourselves at liberty to make a reserva- 
tion in this belief with regard to particular passages, because 
they appear to us to affirm what we can never be persuaded the 
Deity would have ordained, and because we conceive that in 
executing the same design he would have selected a mode much 
less complicated and refined, and more level to the apprehension 
of ordinary understandings. ah 

This conduct and this language are altogether inadmissible in 
the examination of facts which are to be established by historical 
testimony, and are indeed, at all times, far removed from that 
diffidence in our own faculties and that perfect reliance on the 
divine perfections, so congenial with the condition of human 
frailty. 








IN SOPHOCLIS GEDIP. COLON. 
EMENDATIONES. 





Eenpationes he maximam quidem in partem, jam de- 
cennio prope scripte diu meas inter schedas latebant, tempus 
sese proferendi opportunum expectantes. Quam vero occasio- 
nem ‘nemo Divom promittere posset,’ eam ‘ fortuna en! obtu- 
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lit ultro.’ Fabula etenim hac Sophoclea nuperrime bis edita, 
meam, quoque ipsius symbolam volui conferre in coenam a Rei- 
sigio Elmsleioque lautissime instructam. Idque eo libentius 
feci, quo perspexi melius plurima esse loca duumviris illis vel 
neglecta penitus vel arte, qua par fuit, non tractata, Neque id 
mirum Culvis oportet esse videatur in fabula, que una inter 
omnes Sophocleas maxime OHH Re multorum ingenia potest 
exercere, Cujusque sanatio, ‘siquid recte curatum velis,’ medi- 
Cis ejusmodi committenda est, quibus, morbo penitus cognito, 
remedium sit facile inventu, aut, 1isdem de remedio desperanti- 
bus, peritiorem quibus opperiri hominis fuerit parum sani. 

In literis Gracis, que quidem ad res scenicas pertinent, plane 
is hospes fuerit, qui nescierit fabularum Sophoclearum esse re- 
censiones duas e veteribus Grammaticis profectas; quarum 
altera primitus ab Aldo, altera postea fuit a Turnebo typis_im- 
pressa. Ex his duabus, quoties inter se dissideant, quod sepe 
faciunt, toties Aldina scriptura majorem sibi auctoritatem vin- 
dicat apud Brunckium, Reisigium, Elmsle1umque; mihi vero 
Turnebiana visa est sepius verba Sophoclis exhibere. In 
vulgus quidem /evis, ut cum Reisigio loquar, fama permeavit de 
recensione Turnebiana minus vetusta, utpote a Demetrio ‘Tri- 
clinio instituta ; cujus In caput Immerentis iram omnem Brunck- 
lus evomuit. At Grammaticus dvevwpyos, Triclinio nondum 
nato ipse mortuus, potuit Anti-Triclinianis dicere, ‘me, me, 
adsum, qui feci, in me convertite tela; feci etenim, ut Sopho- 
clis verba genuina ne sint oblivioni tradita: nec tamen intercedo, 
quo minus vapulet Triclinius pugnis maxime ponderosis, qui 
meas partes, subdititius plane Sosias, agere voluit, interque can- 
tus lusciniz Sophoclex Oyxco ba, more asini, ausus est impu- 
dentissime. Tovtov) yoy, mai Oipiyya., Mole, mabe TH EvAw.’ Verum, 
facetiis hujusmodi omissis, ad quas animum meum allexit Rei- 
sigius in Enarrat. ad Gad. c, 513. suo versu in Brunckium non 
optime facto, ad recensionem redeo Triclinianam; in qua 
Demetrius quidem habet aliquam partem, precipue inter ea, 
que pertinent ad cantus Chori et metra hic illic resarcienda ; 
nibil vero majus fecit, neque facere potuit. Quo tempore vixe- 
rit ille vetustior Grammaticas, se nescire fatetur Elmsleius, 
neque ego possum dicere. Id unum scio, eum ante Suide 
tempora vixisse. Suidas enim, qui, seculo P. C. N. circiter_ 
undecimo, Scholia in Sophoclem descripsit, semper fere verba 
Sophoclis ipsa citat, Aldine scripture congruentia. At col- 
latis inter se lectionibus Varlis, quas utraque recensio exhibent, 
liquido patet Aldinam de Pseudo-Tricliniana per lapsus scriba- 
rum devenisse. Illud etiam adjungo, quod Pseudo-Tricliniane 
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lectiones, in pejus mutate, ad scribendi rationem vetustiorem ea, 
quam Aldina scriptura indicat, pertinent, et inde fere omnes 
videntur derivari. Nempe in Aldina recensione non nisi cursive, 
ut aiunt, scripture vestigia se produnt, at in Pseudo-Triclini- 
ana, quadrate. Fuit igitur ille liber, quem Suidas manibus 
versavit, recentior altero, qui Triclinii in manus venit. Ple- 
rumque tamen neque hanc neque illam recensionem per: sé 


cassa nuce emerim, licet ex utrisque: inter se comparatis lectio 


genuina fere semper erul possit. 

E decem libris manuscriptis, quorum collationem  edidit 
Elmsleius, quatuor Aldinam, totidemque Pseudo-Triclinianam 
recensionem exhibent, inter quas medium locum tenent duo illi 
Par. F. et Rice. B. Ad Aldinam referri debent Laur, A. Par. A. 
Ricc. A. et Laur. B., ad Pseudo-Triclinianam vero T. Farn. 
Par. B. et Vat. Brevitati igitur consulturus non Mss. ipsos, 
suo quemque nomine, verum recensionem alterutram literis AL. 
aut PT. indicabo, nisi rationem aliam sana ratio postulare 
videatur, 

Etsi plurima et gravia sunt in fabula Sophoclea, que nostras 
curas enixe petunt, nefas tamen esset insigne fragmentum histo- 
ricum de re scenica pretermittere, quod primus edidit 'Thiers- 
chius in Act. Philolog. Monacens. i. 3. p. 322-326. e schedis 
Victorianis, dein Elmsleius de Codice Laurentiano descripsit. 
Unde Victorius suum apographum hauserit, non liquet. Id ita 
Thierschius evulgavit. 

Tov em} Konwves ; Oidfrowy em} TeTEAUTyAOTH TO Tommw Nooxdris 
6 *visova" ebiakey, vids dy “Agia raves ent apycovros 1 Mixaoves, 0g 
éoTs TéTaptos aro Karaion, ep ov pact oi mAsious Toy Roponrca 
TéAcuT Hoa Zapes os tour éotly 4 oy Srey 0 “Apioropans & ey Tols 
Barpaxois tri Kaaalou aveyes TOUS *orournyous Uméo 7185 6 Oe 
Ppwvixos ey Modoous, as ouyxabiins TOKS Bargdyors, uoly * ob 
panap § Rogoudes ¢ O¢ mOADY ypdvoy Biovs dmébavev “edBeeipwooy aynp xc} 
befi0s moras mores Hai KaAaS eiyeiey xaros © ersrsdrnoev oddev 


o bmopstuces xcensy" emt Oe Tw! Asyouevy 7 ‘Inrelo Kodrwyn 56 Opaepuce xEIT AN 


207) yao nal repos Koawvids ™pos TH Eipuoaxele, mpos ¢ @ oi paobap- 
voivtes * moosorhneway" 9 xab Thy morposplery enh 01s nabvorepitouss 
Tav xopay Siadobives, oi)’ yAbEs AAA’ eis Tov KoAwvoy fer prmnovetier? 
tay duveiy Kodwvoiy Degenparys ey 11. meray dia Toutwy,!* obros 
mor sioyAber’ cig Korwvdy wxyduny od Tov Ayo aXAd Toy Toy 


“Inmewy. 


1. Ita Victor. at Oidsrosa Elms}. 2. Ita Victor, at Ms. teste 
Elms, vidos. 5S. Mixlwvog vult Thiersch. advocato Diodor, Sic. 
xiv. 17. at Mixwyog Elmsl. ex Anstoph. Lys. 679. “As Mixwy 
eypal, id iamwv x.rA. 3. 6 pév legit Elmsl. 4. Manifesto 
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legendum rods towysnods. Etenim in Ranis dvéyera: Aeschylus. 
Et sie legit Clinton in Fastis. Hellenicis inter Addend. p. v111. 

- nuperrime vulgatis. 4, Vice ob Elmsl. ottws. 5. Sogoxdéns 
Elmsl. 6. xaAds + est Thierschi at Werferi emendatio éreAsv- 
te: mihi vero tautologum sonant améfavey et éredsityce. 
Scripsit, opinor, Phrynichus Kadws éreAgryo’, memor Sopho- 
clee sententiz in Fragm. Inc. 58. os tpicdaBsos Keivos Bgotdiv, oF 
Tatra Sepybevres téAn MéAwo’ és “Asdov. Fuit enim Sophocles 
unus tay Muoraéy: ideoque apud inferos, ta wuordyv opys edtdxyo’ 
idwv, ut cum Euripide loquar in Herc. F.613. 7. Legi debet 
inmiw, 8. IIpocecryxsicay emendat Thiersch. ex Harpocrat. V. 
Kodwyiras. 9, adore xxi legere vult Thiersch. 10. Excidisse 
videtur 8¢. 11. Harpocrat. Ms., olim Burneianus, exhibet He- 
THA 1. e. meTadAjwy, unde nihil extrico, 12. Harpocr. 1. c. 
ovTos modev yxeis 2c KoAwvov 7 penvod toy x.t.A, Recte acbev, et 
vero proxime ‘xis et 7 wiv: in quibus latent odx eic et iéuny: 
latent quoque in cicyAber’ voces. eicjAdes oy. Etenim scripsit 
Pherecrates—A. obtos wobev Eioyjabes of; B. odx cis Korwvoy 
ieuyy; A. Ob viv "Ayopaiov’ B. &ArAd—A. moi; B. tov "Inmioyv, 
Verbi iguyy gl. est aut Jectio varia dyduyv. Sermo fuit inter 
herum et servum, qui rationem tarde profectionis reddit. De 
voce éé spe depravata monui ad Aéschyl. Eumen. 274. et in 
Addend. Locis ibi citatis adjunge Cid. C. 1536. Oot yap 
EU wey oe 8 cicopwor: Adschin. p. 76. HSt. ds perapovdavorvres 
iy eAculepiav. 

His dispositis ad ipsa a fabulam accedo. Verum ultra limen 
pes Criticus sine offensione procedere nequit. Ita enim se 
habent vv. 3—8. 

Tis Toy mAavyTyy Oldimouy xal? huépay 

Thy viv omanorois Sékeras OweHmacs, 

CHIKpov prev ebourotvTa, TOU omsxgou o ers 

peiov Deoovtra, xab 760° eaonody enol 5 

orepye yap ai madas me xd yodv0s Evvady 

pouxpos Siaoxes xab TO yevvaiov Tplroy. 

Voces xpdvos Euvav waxpds nemo hominum explicuit; ecquis 
vero eas potuit explicare? Hoc primum, Deinde collato Phi- 
loct. 538. "Eyw % dvayuy mpotpatoy orepyey xaxc, liquet abunde 
nomen desiderari, quocum orégyev jungi possit. Illud etiam 
statuo, quod tpiroy caudam quasi inutilem hic trahit, arti So- 
phoclez incongruenter. Quid plura? Rescribe, que Tragicus 
scripsit, 

orépyevyap ai mabou re xu spovos Eevyy 
paxods OiDaoxer nal Td yerveiov ToiBoy. 
* Namque arumne et longum tempus docent vel genere nobilem 
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equo animo tolerare semitam vite inhospitalem. Nunc demuni 
intelligitur, unde venerit lectio varia magwy vice Euvwv in PT. 
Nempe super reiGoy fuit scriptum égov. Hic rgiBov eadem 
metaphora dicitur, qua éxrgiBev Blov in Cid. T. 248. neque 
non conferri potest Euripideum povaixiy 0 dpa “Epws didaoxes, 
xaV awovcos 4 To piv, cum Sophocleo didaoxes xab 1d yevvaiov: 
etenim in utroque loco xai significat e’en Anglice. Manifesto 
sententie tenor postulat mentionem et £évov et tpiBov. Fuit enim 
Qédipus et Févog et tAavyrys. Quod ad syntaxin, ddecxes rive 
tl, eam ne pueri quidem ignorant. | 

6. Reisigius in Enarrat. p. xxvit. per transennam vidit dis- 
crimen inter gégev et gépecbai rs. Nempe hoe significat auferre 
jure proprio, illud concessu alterius auferre. Thuringensem 
latuit plurimis in locis, ubi hodie exstat picbdy dépev, olim ex- 
Stitisse piofopopely: neque verba prorsus eadem esse: pepe et Go- 
peiv. Sed de hoc alias. 

ll. Srijody we xakiBpucoy ws muboipela. Ita Mss. omnes. At 
Brunckius auéopneba,° probante Elmsl., non item Reisigio, qui 
jure miratur sententiam inconcinnam colloca me, ut percontemur: 
quasi sede opus sit ad sciscitandum. Gl. est in Ms. Laur. A, 
peatyooweha: cujus auctor we pro és} accepisse videtur Elmsleio. 
Atqui glosse scriptor in codice suo legerat ob wevoodmeda, ubi 
audiemus. De Attico illo futuro vid, Grammaticos, qui colli- 
gere solent exempla, pueris quidem, non Criticis, profutura. 

12. — pavbdverw yap yxouev Sévos weds dotav av axovowmey 
tedciv. Ita AL. at PT. ya*v. At nusquam alibi tres syllabe 
per crasin una fiunt. Id perspexit Elmsl, qui ad Otd. T. 749. 
legit 2"y 8 &xovowpev—et nunc in textum intulit, Verum nuila 
est antithesis inter pavéave et terciv. Debuit e”y + axodoupey 
texev. Fur we strangers are come tolearn, and, what we learn, 
to do. | | 

14, et sqq. [areo tadainwp’ Oidimous, nopryot mev, ot TloAw ore- 
yourw, ws am dumarwv moscow Xdipos 0 60 its ws dmremaoas 
Bpbay Adduys éralac dumérov. Ita Ms. Laur. A. At Scholl. 
pro var. lect. ao dvoppatw: et Ald. ws cap’ sixaour. Verum 
P'T. Oitimou—iepos ws creindoas. Ex hisce cag’ eixtous placuit 
Reisigio. Atqui illud ¢ pertinet ad otéyoucw: cujus vice ré- 
dovow emendat Wakefield. ad Georgic. 1.71. diu ante Doéder- 
Iinum in Specim. p. 42. Placuit quoque Musgravio, as dvou- 
perw, cuiscrupulum injecerat illud zpéow. At dum levia VV. 
DD. persequuntur, pratereunt majora. Nemini etenim sub- 
oluit deesse bis verbum, quod vix semel deesse poterat. Eo 
restituto, plana fiunt omnia. Lege igitur—amdpyos peev, oF TToAuy 
oTepouc’, 013° elo’ ax’ duparwy modcw Xaigog 8 OB, (iepos we ame 
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rave) Bpdwy: subaudito tori. Dicto of, Antigone digito in- 
tendit ad turres, quie vise sunt extra Keehath, TOAW OTEPOUT EE. 
De pronomine @« sic posito vid. Schefer. in Meletem. Crit. p. 
84. Quantillo opere od excidere potuerit post ous, intelligas ex 
€0, quod o etd sepe confundi soleant. Quod ad locutionem 
an oumparayv modow, confer similia dicta apdcwlev cupartos in 
Agam, 948. et cenompodev oplarwaiy | in Archiloch. Fragm. x. 

17. — TUXVOWTEPOL 8 Eicw xar adrov edotonotc’ andbvees Ista 
fism xat’ adtoy pessime tautologa Sophocles quidem scribere 
non potuit, Poéta dignum esset xar’ adadv more tibia. Lt- 
enim non luscinia ipsa, verum tibicen, imitatus lusciniam, melos 
canebat. Quo modo &ydoves edorouciv a Sophocle dicuntur xer’ 
avaAdy, sic et Euripides teste Hesychio V. ’Aydieva—rtods abacus 
“Awtivas aydovas’ wou ey. 

19—22. Hoc tetrastichon ita pessime ordinatur: 


ov xwAa receparpov rout en” abEorou TéT QO" 

ponpay 26 ws YEgovTs mpousradns ddove 
OIA. neds voy we xob pudacce Tov TUPAOY 
ANT. xpovou dv ovvex’ od pale we det TO0e, 


Minime patrem decuit imperiose loqui x2d:fe viv we, Anti- 
gone verbis x@Aa xappoy responsurum, oc primum ; deinde 
ov et Tovde sic posita Grece dici non possunt. Id senserunt 
Valckenaer et Pierson : quorum hic in Notis Mss. penes me 
voluit G00, ille od, quod prestat. Postremo wév post xpdvov 
nullam apodosin habet. Versibus transpositis lege 


OIA. xaste vy we exes" puAuo TE Toy TUSAOY" 
ANT. xpavou psy evex” od viv pocdeiv pee Oeb T00E" 
ov de xwAa rceurpov ToUd ex a&errou mer oou" 
poaxpay yep ws yépovts mpouataAns ddov. 


Ubi versus ille cesura carens, convenit pulmonibus exhaustis 
defessi senis; neque minus venustum est in re tali asyndeton 
illud, x26ife, gpdAaooe. Vox éxeis pertinet ad ydpoy iepdv, de quo 
dudum sciscitabatur G%dipus, ad sessionem idoneo, Mox viy 
padeiv legisse videtur Schol. od dei we padeiv todTo viv. 

23. Ad voces émou xaléocrapey ita Elmsl. ¢ Recte Brunckius, 
latet in verbo xabéctapev motus significatio. Ita Euripides Or, ° 
1330. “Aoap’s dveyuns 8 eis Suyiv xabiorapev. Utrobique sen- 
tentiz conveniret eAnAvvapey.” Atqui motus significatio inesse 
nequit verbo xabéorapev: potuit quidem verbo xabicravas, Et- 
enim istavas significat sistere sensu activo, at orives stare, sensu 
intransitivo. In Oreste illud dpape satis aperte indicat xabéora- 
wev a notione motus longissime distare. Certe id, os fixum 
est in loco, non propere de loco movetur, 
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24, 5. Hoc distichon alii altis personis tribuunt. Omnes 
perperam. Scripsit Sophocles : 
ANT, tag yotv’ Abjvas ofda 
O14. : Toy de Yapoy 5 
ANT. ou" 
mas yap; Tis nuda ToUTOY Husy ev mop ; “3 
Inepte vulgatur Has yap rig yvda Tovrov jusv tumdpav. Vice Tod- 
tov Reiskius conjecit rotrd y’, et sic Ms, Par. F. At rotro re- 
ferri debuit ad proximum nomen (pov): id vero fieri non 
potuit, servata lectione vulgata mas tig nuda: que verba_mani- 
festo pertinent ad tas ’Abyvas oi8a. De phrasi ov mas yap, quid 
verbis multis opus est? Mox meum illud év zépw scrupulum, 
quem Scholiaste vox éuadpwy injecit, pulchre amovet. 
26—31. Ita hi sex versus pessime sunt scripti ; 
OIA. BAN Ootis 6 Tomos H eddw morotcd mos 3 
ANT, vak réxvov eimeg éoti x’ EFoinyosmos. 
ANT, GAN éoth pév oinnrds olopas 08 Oely 
ovdev’ meAus yap Avopa Tovde yaw bed." 
OIA. % detQ0 moocrelyovrce xdLoppcmevoy 5 
. ANT. xal 0} pév obv mapdvra. , 
Inter hzc video plurima aut inepta aut falsa, 1. Ineptum est 4 
palo worctok mos; quasi nomen regionis Antigona indagare po- 
tuisset non ab homine quodam, verum e lapide aut ligno, cui 
ville nomen, quod fieri solet apud Anglos, esset inscriptum. 
2. Grace dici nequit hic 2Zoixyouuos. Verbalia in —osog signifi- 
cant id, quod fieri potest, non id, quod fit. At sententiz tenor 
postulat évolxyros vel simile quid. 3. Oixyrds est falsum, uti 
patet e SQ. “Adixros odd’ oixyrds. 4. Oloucs est infrequens vice 
oluat. 5. Inepta sunt ofowes 82 Seiv oddév. Certe aliquid erat agen- 
dum. 6, Antigone dicenti 7éAus dvdea tévde voev 69% respondere 
non poterat Cidipus 4 detpo mpocretyovre. Etenim si prope aderat 
ille homo, C&dipus poterat rem omnem sciscitari; neque opus 
erat verbis illis inutilibus 4 8020 mpootelyovta. 7. Kakoppcpevoy 
abundat propter zpocrelyovra, Nihil interest celeriter, necne, 
ille homo advenerit. 8. Vim particularum xa 0) wiv o¥v me 
nescire fateor. Apage hasce sordes et restitue Sophoclea 
ANT. GAN doris 6 romos'y ped porsvoe Tov 5 
OIA. val, réxvoy, et ris Gotly eFaxovosmos* 
ANT. GAN eon’ emoi y’ od xAnros° ee 
O14. eomwas 0 — 
ANT. ‘ Odday 
ob Sei" méAag yap dvdpa mod ave dpc 
OIA. ¥ deipo mposorelyovrea ; 
ANT. — x&Eopmcopevoy® 
xal oy (wey? otv) magdyra® 
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Inter hee p.44w—rov conveniunt cum Sophocleis yw. pabeiv drov 
in Aj. 33. Mox redde é£axotosmos, gui potest audire. Id enim 
CEdipus curabat, ut sciscitari posset aliquem, sede sua non re- 
licta. Dein probe rationem reddit Antigona, cur homine quo- 
dam viso, ab indecora compellatione se abstineat. Mox, dicto - 
eWoucs, CXdipus sciscitandi cupidus, sedem relicturus est; quem 
tamen reprimit Antigona verbis day ov bei. Dein 20? avdew, de 
qua formula Joquendi vide Indices, quos describere non susti- 
nebo, generale quid, uti par est, de hominis adventu indicat. 
Postremo voce ¢£ogucé<vov audita, Gidipus iterum reprimitur a 
filia, voces év oty proferente, et vocibus gestumn cousentaneum 
exhibente. Omnis profecto hujus loci venustas pessum isset, 
nisi Oedipus in sede illicita ab homine, in scenam jam intraturo, 
repertus esset. 

33. Sxomds moooyners cv adyrodmev Gpacas lta cum Steph. 
Elmsleius. At monstrum barbariei est illud a2yAodpev.. Verba 
transitiva non admittunt @ privativam. Frustra H. Steph. 2%y- 
Aotpev contulit cum d&yvootmeyv, Omnes Mss. tay & dyrodmev 
$pacos: quod aperte vitiosum est. Intelligi poterat rév? 2 
isropotmev. At Sophocles scripsit, meooyxess, wy adyr’ iopey, 
gezcas. Ubi dy est Attice pro rodray 2— | 

36. Iply viv ra mAcioy ioropev. Ita AL. apwi ta PT. Neu- 
tra lectio est sana. In talijoco plurale ta rAzioy’ est ineptum. 
Seripsit T'ragicus. Ilpiv o és mAsiov ioropeiy w’. Szepe irrogeiy, 
cum duplice accusativo jungitur; et swpissime y penitus ex- 
eidit. In Class. Journ. No. xxi. p. 245. emendavi Soph. 
Aj. 130. et Eurip. Gidip. Fragm. x11. legendo “Qs jae ev xAi- 
vel Te xavayer THAW et AAN auae ev Tt weTaBoAds moAAaS EVE, 
collato Phoen. 1683. ty yap pw waBio’, ty 8 amdrecev: ubi 
Valckenaer citat Sosiphanis fragm. apud Stob. p. 187111. 
“Ag & 7 edwxe Geyryos ev t ageldcto et Hecub. 248. Tov mavre 
& daBov ypag &  ddelrero, quibus ipse addo Pindar. Isthm., iv. 
26. cipéon yap ty pid tpayeie vigas moAquo0 Tecccpwy dvopuv to7- 
pwoey pdxagav éotiav. (uod.ad ev ti, cf, Platon. Theztet. p. 
178. ed. Bip. @v wévros r1—dpéoxes: Menon. p, 334. & ye ts Sy- 
Teis xaTa movtwy: et Eurip. Med. 375. & ri mos redcavres. 

42. Tas mdv? domoas Etpevidas 6 ry’ evdad’ wy Elmo Asws vv. 
Ita Mss. omnes et Suid. V. Nw. At Eustath. p. 765,37. Rom, 
eimy. Primus Vauvillier reposuit dv Eizo. Sed et 00 legere 
debuit, propter antithesin in 02 et aAAa 8 aAAa KO MAAK. 

44—48. Versus et persone sunt iterum in pejus mutate ; 

OTA. GAN trsws psy tod? ixérny Sekalaror 
ws ovy eOpas ying rHOO ay EFeADosw’ eth. 
BE. tid tori ror; 
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O1A. _ Suppopac Eovlnu’ eu. 
BE. ayn 000 pevros rodgavar devon morewrs 
Bix’ eors Odpoos, mply ay avDelEw Th Spa. 
Ita Ald. sed PLP. fAcw—od® éucy ti—mply y’—rl dpav. Sade le- 
vissimum quid lucramur. Sed fortiter nego quemlibet vulgata 
posse intelligere. Primo, pév nullam apodosin habet: 2do, 
Grace dici nequit per votum 8efaiaro, ws dy ebendor : : debuit 
esse ws 2féAlw: Stio, Ineptum est manifesto ous vis THode : 
4to, Sententiarum nexus inter Qidipi et Hospitis verba plane 
nullus est: 5to, Deest nomen post éfanoraves, quod Ciidipum 
significet: postremo, inepta et ne Grece quidem dicta évdeifw ti 
360, Hec tamen pede inoffenso pretereunt VV. DD. nesci- 
entes scilicet Sophoclem scripsisse : : 
OIA. aAN idAgws po av roy ixérny Sekalaro: 
BE. ti 8 ots rovro ; 
OIA. Tu opas Fovbyy’ eens 
oS oon eOgas 7 ay tod av eeeAdow ere’ 
GAN ovdey Ov TOUT eFavioravai— 
SE. TOAEWS 
din’, tors bapooc, molv o° av evdeiEw rh dpéis ; 

Nunc demum omnia facillima intellectu sunt. E verbis hos- 
pitis jam Cedipus intellexerat se ad lucum Furiarum advenisse ; 
noverat quoque in fatis esse évratia se xzumrev tiv Taralmwgoy 
Biov, uti in v, 90. planissime indicatur; quo spectat illud fupdo- 
pas Evvinw’ é eis. Jure igitur non votum, defaiaro, eloquitur, sed 
valicinium, dy Sefaiaro: quibus dictis hospes jure excitatus rel 
adeo mire causam sciscitatur, quam tecte CEdipus exponit verbis 
Zwg oy edpas yf av tyad av ecerbouu & érs: et tamen, quam debilis 
sit ipse senex, recordatus, verba nimis arroganter dicta temperat, 
dum metuit ne per vim e lucu depellatur. Metum vero esse 
inanem hospes ostendit, amply dv évdeify cuncta Tois év TéeAcH; quem 
tamen, ad id agendum abiturum, manu retinet Qidipus; cujus ad 
gestum referri debent verba ti dpa: que Ms. Vat. optime conser- 
vat, uti patet ex Eurip. Hipp. 325. Ti dpas; Biatky yereds eFaprw- 
pevy. De verbo cas sepe depravato multa possum dicere, sed 
paucis ero contentus, In Cid. C. 1210. cas conjecit Scaliger, 
restituit Brunck. qui et odv reposuit e Mss. et edd. antiq. vice 
tv in Philoct. 21.. Praclare Coraius emendat Herodot. 1. 209, 
legendo éxei ods, Euol, pro éxet ws gol: quocum mirifice facit 
Aristoph, Eq. 610. cas éAjavdas: quem citat Valcken. ad Pheoen. 
732. quique poterat emendare Bacch. 791. legendo aaa déopuos 
guyav Adcess, 10d ei os maALY avaot pelo, dixyv: ubi doers ‘Tyr- 
whitto, et 03a debetur Piersono in Notis Mss, penes me.. 
Dignum sane, quod parte aliqua exscribatur, Lexicon est Phile- 
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monis, V. Saos, unde sua hausit Eustath. I. N. p. 941. Bas. 
Taos 6 bAdxAN gos 0 mop Tos “ATTIXOIS ous AeyeTa—ois Oe eUpyTos 
rea Onrvxds. “Agioropavns: Ovrw map’ fly 4 mons wador 7005 
cy ein’ Asyours de xal oa TA owe OI marae, mop ois Kal oa } owe 
Edpinlons ‘Tyirdan, Evgnpa xal oo roth aT Er parry io peven’ xoch 
‘Apioropayns “H pala yap od xual ra rege [ow xcéoe Bos addit Ku- 
stathius.| Poteram quoque multa de dy sic repetito, verum satis 
est allegare Matthie Gr. Gr. §. 599. et VV. DD. ibi citatos. 
Quod ad oddzy ay rod7’ (vel, quod pretulerim, 700 ) de corpore 
Seinriniis dictum, id plane tuetur _Ajac: 766. 6 wydiv dy et 1218, 
"Or obdiv dv rod pydey avréorys Umep: plura de Wee illa vid. 
apud Valcken, ad Pheen. 601. et Matthize Gr. Gr. §. 437, 

49. OIA. Teos viv bed, & Esive, wh pe aripaons. Rarissime in 
formula mgs dedy sic viv interponitur. Malim My zpos ce dedy. 
De ce sic interposito vid. Porson, ad Med. 325. De pi—py 
repetitis vid. mea ad A‘sch. Suppl. 284. p. 115. Sed ut verum 
fatear, Sophocles aliud quid videtur scripsisse, nempe I]&pes 
we OIA. apis beav, Eeive—Dicto wxges, hospes ab Cidipo se 
Irberat. 

51. xovx drimos ex yy’ éuod gavel. Amat Sophocles ys post 
ex 5 cf, Philoct. 700. && yé vyits éreiv's cf. et Cid. T. 516. apds 
y tuov. Hic vero pretulerim éx Gevou propter lusum, Dixerat 
idipus Eeive: responderi poterat x févov. Et sane PT. 2 
eb. Similiter propter lusum in 52. malim Tis 8, oic@, 6 xaos 
84 or’, ev wm BeBnxamer ; vice Tis 8 eof” — dy7°: etenim responde- 
tur "Oc? ode — Xawgos pey — 00 tor .— Ibi Brunckius Tfe é6’ 
probante Reisigio, cui displicuit 82 et djra; neque injuria;: sed 
frequentissime d¢ 8} conjunguntur; vid. Orest. 59. 52. 62. 

54, 5. eyes de viv Meuvds Hoceddw. Nusquam alibi Neptunus 
appellatur cevos. Ibi fortasse latet “O Zyvonoreiday, de quo no- 
mine vid. Athen. 11. p. 42. A. 

58. et sqq. Locus est pessime interpolatus : 
ob 0 Ayo ios yuas 

tod inwotyy Kodwvoy evyovral ogiowy 

apynyoy elves xab Gépoucs Tovvome 

TO TOUOE xOIWOY MAVTES WYvOMaTmeVOY. 
Ita Mss. plerique. Verum et abundat dvopacpévoy post pegovas 
ToUvope, et dvouu.c xoivov intelligi nequit, subaudito Korwyiarat, uti 
Schol. interpretatur, Sunt tainen, qui conjungunt wavres cum 
ryvas, quod fieri potest ; nam uns significat zncolam, masculino 
genere, at you solum feeminino, Mihi vero displicet ToUvopa TO 
roves, articulo inutiliter repetito. Scripsit, opinor, Poéta, ai 
BAyoios yous Tov immoryy Koawvoy evyovtas guow "Apynyor, si xAzb- 
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vov époucs Trouvowe: deleto versu ultimo, seu potius ad eundem 
locum, ac de quo venit, detruso, Etenim mox legitur: 

64,5. Old. 7 vee, Tives valouos TOUTE TOUS romous 5 : 

EE. xal xapra rovd_e rod Oeod 7 ECDYULObe 
Verum C&dipus dicere non potuit todode robs témovs. Etenim 
dde 6 sunt Seixtixds usque usurpata. At cecus, quo digitum in- 
tendere debuerit, nesciebat. Mox xépra ye hic nequeunt dici, 
semper fere elpwvindis usurpata. Postremo tautologum sonant 
Tovve Tov Oecd erwyujsos post ob ep canes OUVOMc. Quid plura ? 
Lege— 
OLA, 7 yp Tives valouss TODS eyyrs TOmOUS 5 ; 
EE. ti waidl rod xearos Bed y emdyup.ot. 
Ubi intelliguntur Athenienses éxdyupos "Abyvas, que fuit matic rod 
xpartos Jedd. Historia de Minerve ortu est notissima ex Calli- 
macheo paryp 8 obtis erste Gedy, AAAG Asds xopuda. Mei xparos 
servant particulas et xdépra et mavrec, necnon zaidt latet in 
TovdE, 
70, 1, 2. Locus difficillimus ita se habet in Mss. plerisque: 
OIA. ap’ ay Ths: auTe mopemos ef Speco pods ; 
SE. ws 0s th rekwov 3 i Karagrya wy pOA04 5 
OIA. ws dy mpocapxcdy mixpa xepdavy peya. 
At locus expeditu facillimus ita se debet habere : 
Old. ap’ ay Tig abro moumos éx Feveay moro s 
EE. wg moos th Aétwv ; : 
Ol4. 6 uN rorroupry io ooy porn, 
Os ay, mporaprcy omsnpa, nepddevy pea.” 

Exstat in Phen; 760. verbum xatapye simile ta xorapy iter. 
Redde ‘ ne tardus veniat is, qui, leve quid subsidium ipse pre- 
bens, magnum aliquid lucrabitur,’ 

75, 6. ememeg el Tevvatiog vs ores wARY TOU Daiunovos. Non bene 
dicitur Grace yevvaios ds iddvts. Debuit esse syavvetios eioudely. 
Mox equeo intelligere wAyy Tod Saijovos. Scripsit fortasse poeta 
Tevvaios eioideiv: mox d&dnmoveis latet in rtoudcipovos. Nempe 
colloquio prolixiore defessus Cidipus ducebat singultus. De 
verbo a&dypoveis alibi depravato vide mea ad ‘Troad. 654. et Mus- 
grav. ad ‘Eurip. Fragm. Incert. 81. Verum locus est mutilus. 

79, 80. o%d¢ yap xpivouc ye *A x ph OE Pel LLVELY 7 mopeven Bets TAAL. 
Sic Mss. plerique. Elms! ad Med. 480. legebat ofde yap xpi- 
vouow ed: quam conjecturam nunc repudiat, neque vulgatam im- 
probat. Atqui vulgata est improba, Dici nequit of. Non 
enim homines adsunt Saxrvaddexro. Istud yao e d= venit. 
Fuit of 8 scriptum pro odo: be. At vag omisso, versus deficit. 
Opportune igitur Laur. B. of 83 xpivotow ool ye. ubi col ye ve- 
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yé 
niunt e Par. F. olde 726 xgivoiios Gob (sic). Seripsit Sophocles 
of 82 yiis xewoto’ Wa, “H yoy ce piuvav. Junge yijs iva ubi ter- 
rarum— 

84, 5. Ita distichon misere corrumpitur, °O morvies Sewvcres 
eure yoy eas Tparey ep’ vpdyv ticle vis enol eye.—At 
Grece dici nequit RoUATEW Bons. Legi debet «i rad viv ebpeuis 
Tgarwy 20” Judy taiode yur Exam’ eyo. Dicitur yui« et yovu 
xapmrev: hoc de quovis homine, illud de homine, quem curva 
senecta premit. 

91. Elmsleius omittit lectionem variam veramque m Flor. 2. 
Toy Tahoumdpou lov. De syntaxi vid. Valck. ad Phoen. 1518. 

92. Képby pev oinnoavra Mss. plerique ; at Par. F. oixnoovra. 
Neque xéepdos oixifery neque xépb0s oixew est locutio proba. Sen- 
tentiz tenor postulat éxticovra. Similiter ToOPEIa Extivery vel 
émérwe seepe usurpatur. Vid. Valck. ad Phoen, 44. | 

93. "Arny 82 Trois memaowy, of we amnracav. At tautologum so- 

nant of pw” amjrucay post Trois Teppariy, ines Gemomepayanry. At 
scripsit Sophocles tots méuaci & pp amnracev, 1, e. & tue amnAd- 
ey. Respicitur ad rem, quam commemorat Schol. ad Oid. C. 
1370. oi meph *Ereoxrca xa Toduvelxny or evous exovres TH TaTph 
Oidinods meprely ek é exaoT OU depstou poipew TOY tb pov, ecrasbduevol TOTE, 
EITE HATA paorayny eite && Grovouy, Tonio auTe emeurpay’ o be peixpo~ 
Panes xc} TeAzws ceyevving (f. caverns risui non deditus) ouws (fF. 
anos) yoy apads Hero xar’ adray, dofas xatoArywociobar: propter 
quas diras Lair fil expulerunt, uu patet e Phoen, 67. 
106, 7.” w syAuxeias THES o apy aiou Sxorou" 
‘r w peylorns TlarArKad0os XAAOU EVEL. 
Ita distichon vulgatur Sophocle’ indignum. Nusquam alibi 
Furie appellantur 1 nomine yavxeias, neque Pallas peyicry per se 
dicitur. In yAuxzias maides video latere vocem yAavuxwridos. 
Sed nihil ultra. Meliores Codices sunt expectandi. 

111. — mopedovras yep olde 04 tives Xodvw madcuol. At nusquam 
alibi Tives indefinite dictum cum olde oy jungitur. Lege of?’ ide 
TwWes xpd maralor. Sic idsiv veavieg in Aristoph. Lys. 1211. 


Piura de phrasi illa dixi in Cd. J/, No. xix, p. 37. 
G. B. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


On the mistranslated Passages of Scripture: Joel i li. 23. 
—Job xix. 26.— Deut. xxiii. 1. 





Orszsxcrors have stated that there is no positive declaration 
in the Old Testament concerning the resurrection, or a future 
state. But when it is recollected that the most learned among 
this class were not critically acquainted with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, but have presumed to confirm their opinions from 
modern translations, and those too, so tortured by sophistry as 
to make truth bear some resemblance to falsehood, we need 
not be alarmed at their ingenious arguments: particularly as 
men of this description, who call themselves philosophers, be- 
cause they deny the Scriptures, are for the most ‘part those, 
whose pretensions to morality would have disgraced the pagans 
of India, or the vain philosophers of Greece. Deism, which 
embraces a denial of the moral precepts of the Bible, must 
necessarily make men bad subjects, because they have nothing 
to stimulate them to act faithfully but what is in agreement 
with their sensual appetites and interests; men in whom there 
can be placed no confidence, because they have no conscience ; 
bad husbands, unnatural parents, and_ false friends; for as they 
believe. that at death all things with them are no more, they are 
always in the habit of acting from the impulse of the moment, 
which is always in conformity with the gratification of their un- 
lawful pleasures. In order to meet and silence the objections 
of these sceptics, I shall endeavour to prove that the doctrine of 
a future state of things is clearly held forth in the books of the 
Old Testament. 

Among the great number of passages on this subject, from the 
beginning to the end of the Bible, I shall select one, which, as it 
stands in the translation, is conclusive, but when truly rendered, 
is far more expressive and beautiful:—it is in Job xix. 26, 
which is thus rendered in the Buble translation, and though, 
after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God. Hereisa positive declaration, that from the most remote 
time the doctrine of a future state was acknowledged. , But this” 
_ passage, as well as many others, has been passed over in silence by 
the Sadducean writers of former ages, and also by those of more 
modern times, The subject of the resurrection is as clearly 
asserted in the Hebrew, as it is in the English translation, or as 
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it can be in any thing I can say on the subject; but the manner, 
or order of that resurrection, or in other words, the nature of 
that body which is to rise again, is certainly more clearly and more 
energetically described, more consistently with the principles 
of true philosophy and right reason in the original, than in any 
translation I have hitherto seen, all which appear to be very in- 
correct. 

These words, as they at present stand in the translation, give 
us to understand that the very same skin and flesh, which was 
then parched on his bones, the very material skin composed of 
the elements of this world, should cover his body in the eternal 
world, which is plainly contradicted by the Apostle, who, de- 
scribing the resurrection, says: How are the dead raised up? and 
with what body do they come?—thou sowest not that body that 
shall be,—there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body, 
Howbeit, that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural, ‘and afterwards that which is spiritual, ‘The Apostle’s 
meaning is too plain to be mistaken: there is a natural body, 
viz. a fleshly, or material body, subject to change, and suited to 
all the purposes of this life: and there is a spiritual body, 
or a substantial body, not subject to change, not subject to, or 
composed of, the perishable elements of this world. But it is 
not my intention to enter into a metaphysical disquisition con- 
cerning the rising of the dead, or rather the continuation of life, 
and with what body they shall come; but to give a true transla- 
tion of this important passage, instead of a comment, or, which 
is the same, without crowding in words which are not to be 
found in the original, as is the case in the English translation, 
and in all I have met with. 

Job was here speaking in confidence concerning the coming 
of the Redeemer, and the certainty of the resurrection; he de- 
scribes his coming at a Lepote period, viz. JINN) Veaharoun, 
or latter day, DD) “py 5y, he shall stand upon the earth: but 
being sensible that before that period he should not be an inha- 
bitant of this world, he says, and though, after my skin, worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God, ‘Thus it is 
rendered in the English, and in all the European Bibles: but 
the words though, worms, and body, which render the passage 
inconsistent with the meaning of the writer, are not in the origi- 
nal, There are three words in this verse in the translation 
which confound the true sense, viz. though, worm, body: the 
conjunction though does not refer to that which our translators 
have made it, viz. the worm; for it is not in the original, and it 
ought not to ‘be in the translation. And if it were in the origi- 
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nal as a conjunction, we could not adopt the subjunctive form 
of the verb, because we have no such mood in Hebrew. But 
admitting even this was the case, it would then be altogether 
mapplicable, unless 799, Rémmah, or nydin, Thoulagnath, 
the worm, had occurred in the verse. -Job was informing his 
friends of the dissolution of his mortal frame, and 39p3, Nukke- 
pou, which means, to enclose, surround, or shut in, is a familiar 
expression; it refers to those who should perform his funeral 
rite, by enclosing, or shutting in his material body; therefore he 
says, and after they have enclosed this my skin. From the end 
of the 19th verse to the end of the 25th is read parenthetically : 
he there says, all my inward friends abhorred me; but which 
should be rendered, all my men, my privy counsellors loathed me: 
and it is to all these his relatives and friends that he refers, where 
he says, after they have enclosed my skin. It should be remem- 
bered that Job was the king of Idumea. 

But the most serious error-is in the last clause, TITN: WAND 
MON, yet in my flesh shall I see God, which rendering contra- 

dicts Scripture, as it is said flesh and blood cannot inherit thz 
kingdom of God, ‘This error has been made by rendering the 
) mem, prefixed to WAI beshaart, by in, which has no such 
meaning; it is here a preposition distributive, truly rendered by 
from, out of, noting a state of separation, see 1 Kings xvii. 12. 
wd Minnegnura, from my youth; Ezek. vii. 26. DPT, 
from the ancients, This last clause is a declaration of his belief 
in the resurrection, WI!) Vumibbshari, will then read truly, 
yet out of my flesh, and the whole verse will read, and after 
they have enclosed this my skin, yet out of my flesh shall I see 
God. ‘This is also consistent with every other part of Scripture 
where a future state is spoken of, absent from the body, present 
with the Lord. 

It is also recorded at a very early period in the book of Ge- 
nesis, that Hnoch walked with God, and he was not, for God 
took him: and in Isaiah it is said, Thy dead men shall live, to- 
gether with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, 
ye that dwell in the dust: for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out the dead. Ch. xxvi. 19. From all 
which it is evident that the doctrine of a future state 1s clearly 
held forth in the books of the Old Testament: but were we to 
enter into'a description of the sacrifices under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, and their application consistently with the whole tenor 
of Scripture, it would afford, in addition to the above, conclusive 
proof that the doctrine of a future state 1s to be found im the 
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In the xxxvill. 4, 7. of this book we read as follows: Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? when the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? 
Many translators and commentators have put forth ingenious 
theories concerning the meaning and application of this passage. 
Schultzii Schol. in Vetus Testamentum, gives the following inter- 
pretation: pl °133 W 72, cum pariter stelle matutine ca- 
nerent. “Pl °255, stelle que aurora exoriente demum dis- 


parent. DON 23, filii Dei; ex parallelismi legibus iterum in- 


telligenda sunt sidera, nam omnes creature filii Dei vocari pos- 
sunt. How things inanimate are to be called DYN 22 sons of 
God, appears to be altogether inexplicable. 

' Most people have concluded by the passage, Darkness was 
upon the face of the deep, that there was an infinitely extended 
chaos, that this world was the first great work of the Creator; 
and if so, it must necessarily follow that, excepting the short 
term of six thousand years, God had dwelt from eternity in soli- 
tude, and that Adam was the first of created beings. ‘This can- 
not be admitted, because it is said, when the foundations of the 
earth were laid, that the sons of God shouted for joy. 

If we carry our inquiries beyond the boundary of the solar 
system, to the region of the fixed stars, the utmost stretch of 
human thought is lost in infinite space:—no idea can be formed 
of the vast, the incomprehensible distances of the fixed stars. 
For when the earth is at its aphelion, or its greatest distance 
from, and at its perihelion, or nearest approach to, the north- 
pole star, which is the whole diameter of the orbit of the earth, 
or two hundred miilions of miles, no sensible difference can be 
observed either as to the altitude or magnitude of the star. Like 
the sun of our world, the fixed stars shine by their own light, 
and therefore, like our sun, may have their systems, and planet- 
ary worlds revolving round them. Hence it does appear, that 
the fixed stars, receiving no light from our sun, may be justly 
said to have been a distinct creation. 

In answer to those writers who are of opinion that this pas- 
sage was understood by the sacred writer to refer to inanimate 
things as being the DON 2 sons of God, I find that the 
words DYN "33, benee Elohyim, are always applied to intelli- 
gent beings, and never to inanimate things. From this it appears 
sufficiently evident, that the race of beings mentioned in the 
verse under consideration were created prior to our world, and 
that these beings were present when the foundations of the earth 
were laid by the creative efflux of Infinite Wisdom. 

The sense of the original is given in the authorised translation, 


~ 
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but there are words added which have no authority from the 
Hebrew text. YINTID'D AT ADT, Where wast thou at the 
foundations of the earth?—DON?N 22 52 ww, when they 
shouted, all the sons of God, or, agreably to our idiom, when 
all the sons of God shouted, 

Jer.iv. 10. Then said I, Ah, Lord God, surely thou hast 
greatly deceived this people, and Jerusalem, saying, ye shall 
have peace. ‘Thus these writers say, God is accused by the 
prophet of having deceived him, and all Jerusalem, by the pro- . 
mise of peace; but the very reverse is stated to be the case, as 
he says, Whereas the sword reacheth to the soul. 

This impious charge has no authority from the Hebrew 
Scripture. And therefore, before infidel writers had exposed 
their ignorance by such a blasphemous assertion, they ought to 
have been better acquainted with the Sacred Original. 

The word MWY, gnaasah, which is translated done it, is to be 
truly rendered as the same word is rendered in 2 Sam. u1. 6, 
requite; and the clause reads: Shall there be evil in a city, and 
the Lord hath not requited it? 

It does indeed appear, according to our acceptation of the 
word deceived, that there is some degree of plausibility in the 
statement of these writers; but if, as in the passage above, the 
original text had been attended to, nothing of this nature could 
possibly be understood. ; : 

The words NNW NW hashee hisheetha, are rendered thou 
hast greatly deceived; but the verb means to desolate. 

This word has various modes of expression, all partaking of 
the nature of the root, as words have in all languages, and con- 
sequently have various applications according to idiom. It 
means desolation, Lam. ii. 47. Kear, and a snare is come 
upon us, NNW, hasheeth, desolation and destruction. Isaiah 
xxxvil. 26, That thou shouldest be to lay waste, mawn? 
lehashoth (destruction), 1. e. for destruction: and so referring 
to an invading army rushing to destroy: ch. xxiv. 12, In the 
city is left desolation; and the gate is smitten with destruction. 
Job xxxix. 17, Because God TWiT hishah, hath deprived her of 
wisdom. 2 Kings xix. 10, Let not thy God in whom thou 
trustest deceive thee: NW» yashika, desolate thee. It is evi- 
dent that this passage also means to waste, to desolate, as the 
king of Assyria was then desolating the cities, and if they 
should continue in opposition to his conquering arms, they. 
were threatened with entire desolation. ‘Thus the opposi- 
tion is applied to the Hebrews as the cause of their desola- 
tion. Jer. xxix. 8, Let not your prophets and diviners de~ 
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ceive (desolate) you; that is, be the cause of your desolation: the 
verb is in the Hiphil conjugation, but the translators have ren- 
dered it as if it had been in the conjugation Kal; so that the 
causative power of the verb is not noticed in the authorised ver- 
sion, it is little short of blasphemy to say, as the clause is 
translated, Thou hast greatly deceived this people and Jerusalem. 

Psa. Ixxxix. 22. I'he enemy shall not exact on him, that. is, 
shall not desolate him by making contributions. 

So that whether we take the words DNWM NWN hashee 
hisheetha, to desolation thou hast desolated, under ANW shaah, 
1, €. to waste, desolate; or WS nashah, 1. e. to exact, deprive ; 
or under NW) nasha, to exact, seize, it is of no consequence, as 
under all these words the meaning and application are the same, 
and consistent with the narrative, ‘This proves that these words 
are of the same origin, and that WJ nashah, and NW) nasha, 
to exact, or seize, are under their parent root MNW skaah, to 
waste, to desolate: although the Lexicon writers, copying 
after one another, have erroneously divided the word into three 
roots. All these calamities, signified by these words, are the 
common result of an invading army, which desolates, seizes, 
exacts, deprives. 

Hence, as it is not possible that God can either deceive or 
tempt man, it will appear that objectors, who endeavour to ca- 
lumniate the Scriptures, and by so doing to destroy all social 
order, have been altogether mistaken concerning the variation 
of words according toidiom, ‘The true translation is confirmed 
by the obvious meaning of the word in other parts of Scripture 
in the authorised version. 

The word N95 laamor, is in the authorised version render- 
ed saying; but the prefix 9 lamed, which means for, has been 
omitted by the translators; which will then read for saying: 
and the clause will read, for saying, Peace shall be among you. 

This is certainly a very important question, for God, consist- 
ently with his truth, could not promise peace to Jerusalem, and 
then violate his solemn word, any more than he could decezve 
ihe people. And if, as above observed, deistical writers had 
attended to the original Hebrew, there would have been no ne- 
cessity for them to have made this inquiry. 

_ The original Hebrew informs us that the desolation here 
spoken of was brought about by the people, not by any failure 
in the execution of the promise of-God. At this period the 
nation had fallen into idolatry, and the prophet was commission- 
ed to inform them that on this account they had forfeited the 
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protection which God in his providence had given them, when 
they observed the commands, statutes, and judgments, as re- 
corded in the sacred volume. And, therefore, the people who 
had embraced idolatry said, that they should have peace, not- 
withstanding all that the prophet had declared; and the true 
translation of one word, which has been omitted in the transla- 
tion, will remove the objection. ‘The verse truly reads, Then I 
said, Ah, Lord God, surely to desolation thou hast desolated 
this people, even to Jerusalem, for saying, Peace shall be among 
ou. 

‘ Such are the objections which the enemies of divine revelation 
advance against the Scripture, to mvalidate its truths. But the 
reader will have reason to conclude in the course of our investi- 
gation, that the genuineness and authenticity of Scripture cannot 
be questioned—the Scripture requires to be honestly represent- 
ed in order to carry that conviction to the impartial reader, 
which will effectually silence the calumnies of the infidel. 

I shall now beg the attention of the reader while I examine 
another passage in the authorised version, of a very different de- — 
scription, which, whenever it is read, must necessarily cause a 
blush on the cheek of modesty. Iam sorry to say that in Jerom’s 
translation, passages are found, where no such meaning can 
possibly be understood in the inspired writings. ‘This feel- 
ing 1s universal; and it is the best proof that such passages 
in the authorised version as are not sanctioned by the true 
translation of the Hebrew, which cause a painful feeling in 
the mind of the hearer, particularly in divine worship; it is 
the best proof that such passages cannot constitute a part of the 
Word of God, and that these errors have been made by the 
translator Jerom. 

But some have asked, ** How is it that translation has been 
given after translation in all Christian nations, and yet that the 
present translation abounds with errors? what! have none of the 
Rabbies, or the Christian commentators, found out these contra- 
dictions?” Such persons may now see that some of our com- 
mentators have found out incongruities in the authorised version 
before my time, and this, I hope, will be a sufficient answer to 
those, who may in future ask such a question, 

The passage is in Deut. xxiii. 2. He that is wounded in the 
stones, or hath his pricy member cut off, shall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord. 

How Jerom, the author of the Latin Vulgate, could make 
such a sense, so opposed to the literal meaning of the He. 
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brew, is only to be accounted for on his not translating from 
the Hebrew text. I shall confirm the true translation by other 
passages, where the words are truly translated in the authorised 
version, which will ([ should suppose) be acceptable to your read- 
ers. ‘This is one of those numerous passages which require im- 
mediate correction. ‘There is no necessity to enlarge on the au- 
thorised version of this verse; I shall proceed to show that in the 
original Hebrew nothing of this nature is signified, and conse- 
quently that the sacred writer had no such understanding; it 
has, through the errors of the translators, been foisted into all 
the European translations, 

I find that in no other part of Scripture are the words M31— 
MI5W, dakah—shaphkah, translated to convey an obscene sense; 
of which the reader will be convinced by referring to other parts 
of Scripture, where they are truly rendered in the authorised 
version: this will prove, so as to admit of no contradiction, that 
they have been misunderstood and misapplied. I have -often 
said that this is that kind of proof which we must neces- 
sarily have recourse to, if we wish to have the true meaning 
of the sacred writer; it silences all the speculative opi- 
nions of commentators, however sanctioned by hoary-headed 
error, by grammars and lexicons, or by any authorities, however 
learned and respectable: it is appealing to that authority which 
cannot be controverted, 

The word 1373 dakah means, to be afflicted. See Prov. 
Xxvi. 28. afflicted—Psa. xxxviil. 8. broken—li. 17. a broken spi- 
rit—xliv. 19. oppressed—lIxxiv. 21. O let not the oppressed re- 
turn ashamed. 

DSW shaphkah, like the above word M37 dakah, 1s only so 
translated in this verse in all the Scripture. This word means 
an act of separation, see Ezek. xxvi. 8.—xxi. 22.—xvil. 17.— 
Jer. vi, 6.—Dan. xi. 15.—2 Sam. xx. 15.; and when it is con- 
nected with NID kerouth, which means to cut, and applied to 
man, as in this passage, it means to cut off, to be mutilated; 
literally a man who had lost a limb. 

Yet, it appears very inconsistent with the general tenor 
of Scripture, with divine order, as well as with reason, that 
because a person had lost a member of his body he should not 
be permitted to enter in to the congregation to worship God! 
for this is the plain meaning in the authorised version, viz. shall 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord. With the true 
translation of one word, according to idiom, the obvious meaning 
of the sacred writer, and the proof from Scripture, the ha/t, the 
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maimed, and the blind, always entered into the congregation of 
the Lord, see John ix., we shall find that this passage will 
be perfectly correct, to which no objection can possibly be made 
in future. . | | 

The reader will remember that no one having any defect in 
his person was to officiate in the office of the priesthood, and 
therefore the word N23’ yaabo, which is rendered enter, viz. 
shall not enter into the congregation, has here a different mode 
of expression, viz. to officiate, as in other parts of Scripture in 
the authorised version; for those who officiated, necessarily en- 
tered into the congregation of the Lord. 

The verse truly reads: The wounded, afflicted, cut, or muti- 
lated, shall not officiate in the congregation of Jehovah. 


J. BELLAMY. 


N.B. I should be much gratified if any of your learned cor- 
respondents would favor me with the true translation of such pas- 
sages as the following, which do not appear to be conformable to 
the Hebrew text. Acts 11, 23.—1 Pet. . 8.—Ezek. xiv, 9.— 
ix. 2.—xx. 25, 26.—xxil. 3, 8, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 20.— 
Jud, ix. 13.—2 Sam, xu. 11.—Isa. vi, 10.— iil. 17.—2 Kings 
xx. 9.—Psa. Ixxvili. 13.—Ixviil. 13, 14,.-—Cant. vil. 1, 2, 3.— 
vill. S.—Ezek. 1. and x. The descriptions of the cherubim 
differ widely from each other, the face of an ox in the first chap- 
ter being omitted in the tenth chapter, and the face of a cherub 
instead thereof: and vet the prophet says in the last verse of the 
tenth chapter, And the likeness of their faces was the same 
faces which I saw by the river Chebar, described in the first 
chapter, viz. The word of the Lord came expressly unto Ezekiel 


the priest, the son of Bust, in the land of the Chaldeans, by the 
yiver Chebar. | 
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NOTICE OF 


A GRAMMAR of the THREE PRINCIPAL 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES,  Hindoostanee, 

_ Persian, and Arabic, oN A PLAN ENTIRELY NEw, 
and perfectly easy; to which is added a set of Persian 

_ Dialogues, composed for the author by Mirza Mvu- 
HAMED Sawin, of Shiraz, accompanied with an En- 
glsh Translation: by Witt1AM Price, Esa., Assist- 
ant Secretary to the Rt. Hon. Sir Gore OusEey, 
Bart., Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plempotentiary to the Court of Persia. London. 
1823. xii. and 236 pages in 4to. 





Tue author of this Grammar was chosen on account of his 
previous knowlege of the Persian language, to be attached to 
Sir Gore Ouseley’s Embassy to Persia in 1810, which embassy 
was accompanied by Mirza Abou ’lhassan, afterwards named 
Abou ’thassen Khan, Persian Ambassador to the court of En- 
gland, and through which embassy he availed himself of the 
opportunity to learn of Abow “lhassen Khan the correct Persian 
pronunciation, and to accustom himself to the use of the lan- 
guage as spoken in Persia. During the residence of the Am- 
bassador at Shiraz, Mr. Price formed an acquaintance with a 
Persian of that town called Mirza Salih, who had the reputa- 
tion of being a man of letters, and who attached himself to the 
Britishlegation. Mr. Price persuaded Mirza Salih to compose, 
in his language, that is to say, in the dialect of Shiraz, which 
is considered as the purest in Persia, a collection of dialogues, 
These dialogues, written in the style of conversation, and tran- 
slated literally into English by Mr, Price, are 10 in number, 
and occupy 84 pages of this volume; they are presented also to 
the reader in the Persian character, accompanied with an En- 
glish translation, and also in Roman characters with a French 
translation. Mr. Price has rendered an essential service to 
persons studying the Persian language by the publication of 
these dialogues. But we feel compelled to limit ourselves to 
this single eulogy. We will only add, that the author of these 
dialogues, Mirza Salih, afterwards came to London to learn 
English, and after returning to Persia in 1819, he lately per- 
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formed a second voyage to England, charged with a special mis- 
sion from his sovereign to His Majesty George the [Vth: re- 
turning after this mission, he went to Paris, and departed from 
thence in the course of 1823 for St. Fetersparea aaa now 
pass on to the Grammar of Mr. Price. 

We know not upon what foundation Mr. Price could esta- 
blish that the Hindoostanee, the Persian, and the Arabic, are the 
three principal languages of the East, to the exclusion of the San- 
scrit, of the Chinese, of the idioms of ‘T'artary and of Tibet, &c.; 
but this question Is scarcely worth a discussion: what is more 
important is the announcement which he has made, of having 
composed his Grammar, or more properly, the three Grammars 
which ke has united in this volume, according to a plan altoge- 
ther new, and which is recommendable by the extreme facility 
which it presents to students. If, to possess the merit of intro- 
ducing into the study of a language a new and an easier method 
than was before known, it be sufficient to limit oneself to simple 
rudiments, extremely incomplete, to neglect in a considerable 
degree the rules of Syntax, and to place at the end what preced- 
ing grammarians for very good reasons had been used to place 
at the beginning, we will readily admit that Mr. Price has ful- 
filled all these services, particularly in his Arabic Grammar. 
But we fear not to acquaint him, that what renders the study of a 
language difficult, is not a voluminous grammar, or a multiplicity 
of developements, when well classed after a methodical analysis, 
or a synthetical’ arrangement, but it is rather a too great con- 
cision, an insufficiency of developements, and above all, the 
wantof method. Of the three languages of which Mr. Price has 
undertaken to give the grammar, none presents more difficulties, 
none consequently requires more method in the exposition of its 
multiplied forms and its Syntax, than the Arabic language; and 
our author has also devoted to that language a much larger space 
than to the two others. Nevertheless, it appears to us, that we 
are left to desire in this work complete portions of Arabic 
grammar, which are indispensably necessary to the student. 

_ It is almost impossible to assimilate Arabic grammar with 
that of the Persian language. On the other hand, it is not diffi- 
cult to co-dispose the forms of the Persian with those of the 
Hindoostanee, although this last language has a greater variety 
of inflections; Mr, Price, whom this observation could not es- 





1 On this double method vide La Grammaire Arabe de M, le Baton 
de Sacy, vol. ii. pages 13 and 14. 
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eape, has edited harmonically the Persian with the Hindoosta- 
nee; but as [ do not understand the Hindoostanee [ shall con- 
fine my observations to the Persian and Arabic grammars only. 

The first of these languages is remarkable for the very small 
number of forms which it employs; and all the etymological 
part, that is to say, that which teaches the knowledge of the 
inflections of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs, might have 
been explained in a still shorter space than Mr, Price has taken 
to elucidate them. But we find not in what he has said on this 
subject much exactitude. The Persian language has no cases; 
these are supplied by particles: but our author attributes to 
them a declination of six cases; no doubt because there are six 
cases in the Latin. They have two ways of forming the plural 


of nouns; in adding at the termination ,,5 or (4: and he altoge- 
ther omits the second form. In receiving these inflections, the 
singular sometimes suffers alterations, as 3y42, plural (6 yx 
als, plural ils x Mr. Price does not even notice this. 
The Persian language has no pronominal adjective, vulgarly 
called pronoun possessive; where these are used in other lan- 
guages the Persian language substitutes pronouns personal, or 
prefixes which represent them, and instead of saying my book, 
his book, it uses the term the book of me, the book of him. Mr. 
Price leaves this to be discovered by the student, and translates 
these pronouns personal, jy or @X 95 or & x 3 Or Us x 
by my, thy, his, &c. He does not inform us that in certain 
cases we ought to write, in isolating the prefix, e! x Fx (st. 
He omits to notice how mine and thine, &c. are to be expressed 
—by means of «3 joined to the personal pronoun pro (y53y 
mine; »5 «3), thine. He says not a word of the compounds 
so frequent in Persian, or of the manner of indicating the de- 
pendence that one noun hath with respect to another noun, or 
with a pronoun; as, in the House of the brother of the King, 
sls ydSyy “ails x and it is remarkable, that in this respect he 
has committed a great fault in the title of his work, in writing 
(Sg for 9=2: a fault, however, which Sir William Jones had 


committed before him. 

The same negligence is remarkable in that which concerns 
the conjugation of the verb. All the Persian verbs relate to two 
forms, which are distinguished by the termination of the infinitive 


in ,p or in yy: our author neglects this distinction; he gives 
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for a paradigm of the active voice the verb jd} is x and for 


that of the passive voice he chooses the verb eh x but, to. 


speak correctly, ag there is no passive voice in Persian, it would 
have been better if he had given the conjugation of the verbs 
wow x wes x and of the verb Sw, which, joined to the 
participle of the past active, serve to express the passive voice. 
The conjugation of the Persian verb is composed of a very 
small number of forms and inflections, which they modify by 
the help of two particles prefixed, and auxiliary verbs, from 
whence the result is, that it can be reduced to a very limited 
table. Our author has preferred to present it more developed, 
possibly to co-dispose it with the Hindoostanee verb; but, not- 
withstanding, he has omitted one of its primitive and simple 
tenses, the preterite O23 )x which, according to our author, 
appears but imperfect, and consequently united to the particle ' 
we» In fact, the great number of irregular Persian verbs which 
take their imperative and indicative from a verb disused or obso- 
lete, forms almost the only difficulty that occurs in the etymolo- 
gical part of grammar, We might seek in vain the slightest 
notice of this in Mr. Price’s w ork, who, satisfied with this mu- 
tilated skeleton of a grammar, says not a word of Persian Syn- 
tax, nor of that of the Hindoostanee.—We now pass to the 
Arabic grammar. Here the author commences by the verb, 
according to the usual custom, and he chooses for a model the 
verb Sys, to which he gives the signification of to bless, a signi- 
fication which it never has in Arabic but in the derived forms ; 
whilst under the primitive form, Sys, its ordinary signification is 
to kneel, in speaking of the camel. 

By an inconsistence, he translates the participle active Sk, 
feminine &&,L, by blessed. But what is still more ex- 
traordinary, because it is not less opposed to all theory 


of language, as well as to Arabic grammar im_ parti- 
cular, is, that our author gives entirely the conjugation of the 


verb, «6, to be, to which he attributes for the infinitive, L&, 


a word of his own invention, instead of s5<> x and divides this 


erb into active and passive voice. He has given to this last 
Voice, of which assuredly no one ever heard before him, 
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the same meaning as in the active voice, without having been 
enabled by this circumstance to perceive his error, After simi- 
lar mistakes, there are no other particular errors that can sur- 


prise us; we are not astonished to find Persian words, as Slw lw, 
annulment, (page 85); or Arabic words with a form appropriate 


to the Persian language, as .,<<>l.0, (which Mr. Price translates 
by Sanctity, page 48), classed among Arabic words; to see the 
nouns divided, we know not why, into six declinations ; ; to find 
nothing said on the irregular plurals, called by grammarians 
rompus, the knowlege of which is indispensable. Finally, to 
find everywhere numerous errors of Syntax; errors which, in a 
work composed with more knowlege of the subject, one would 
be disposed to attribute to errors of the press; after which it is 
almost useless to say, that the Syntax, which occupies 14 pages, 
is nothing but a number of rules taken up at a hazard, which can 
be of no use whatever, for want of method; and that thee) the ap- 
plication of which is most frequent, are there wholly omitted, whilst 
others, which might have been omitted without detriment, are 
inserted. One observation alone will justify this opinion, however 
severe it may appear; in this Syntax we find not a single word on 
the employment of the various modulations of the Aorist, moods 
which Erpenius and most of the grammarians who succeeded him 
have denominated antithetical future, apocopal, and paragogical. 
Moreover, in this respect, Mr. Price has been im unison with 
himself, since in his paradigms of the conjugation of verbs he 
has entirely suppressed all these inflections. 

A remarkable singularity of this grammar is in that without 
doubt which the author denominates a plan entirely new, and 
in that he has placed last, what all former grammarians have 
considered as preliminary notions necessary to the understanding 
of all the rest. ‘Thus he has placed the rules of permutation of 


the letters $x 3X x at the conclusion of the etymological 
part of the work, whilst they are the key of all the irregularities 
of the verbs and the nouns; and it is not till after the Syntax 
that he speaks of the division of letters into classes, according 
to the parts of the vocal organs which perform the principal 
part in their pronunciation; of their systematic division into 
radical and servile letters, solar and lunar; of the formation of 
syllables ; of the accent; "and of the punetuation. ‘The author, 
it is true, has said somewhat respecting the servile letters in 
regard to the inseparable particles, page 76, and following pages ; 
but that of itself is a farther proof of the disorder which prevails 
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throughout the work, A very incomplete treatise of Arabic 
Prosody terminates this Grammar. 

We are sorry that we can say nothing in praise of the Gram- 
mars of which we have above given an analysis. _We presume 
that what makes the Arabic grammar, above all, so defective, is, 
that the author knew the Arabic language merely as an integral 
and necessary part of the Persian, and that he never studied it 
for itself, and systematically. We dare assert that all persons 
so situated cannot analyse, nor consequently translate, two lines 
of Arabic without exposing themselves to fall into the most 
serious errors; and if we have stopped to discover so many 
faults, it has been thoroughly to convince such as are desirous of 
understanding Persian otherwise than for the ordinary purposes 
of life, that it is indispensable that they should first acquire a 
solid and methodical knowlege of the Arabic. The contrary path 
will never produce but half-learned scholars, who will be stopped 
at every page of a Persian book by Arabic phrases or parts of 
phrases: they may perhaps sometimes be able to guess the 
meaning ; but they will never be able to render a satisfactory 
interpretation. , 

Nevertheless we recommend to the amateurs of Persian lite- 


rature Mr. Price’s work, on account of the Persian dialogues 
which it contains, 


Note.—The foregoing is a translation of a French article, by 
the celebrated Orientalist, the Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 


J. G. JACKSON. 
Sceaux, March, 1824. 





REMARKS ON 


Some Passages in the New Testament, inaccurately ren- 
dered in the present version. 





To dans oddéemore tAcyxetas.—PLATO. 


WueEn writer after writer has employed his hours of study on 
the subject of erroneous translations in the common version of 
the New Testament, it will hardly be thought inconsistent with 
a general feeling of respect to that version to state a few instances, 
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of them. Still less will it?be so thought, when higher interests 
are involved in the elucidation of what is unnecessarily obscure, 
and in the detection of what is absolutely false, in it, and the 
groundwork of misplaced cavil and dispute. Are the interests 
of the Christian religion to be thought inferior to those of a 
translation of its documents? An answer in the affirmative may 
be consistent with Popish superstition—but the sensible and 
manly reasoning of Protestants will deny it frankly, and will 
burn, if it be necessary, every translation in the world on the 
shrine of the purity of the Christian records. | 

It is not denied that many passages of the New Testament 
afford unnecessary scope for the objections of the sceptical. 
When one passage has been called ‘ arrant nonsense’ by the 
learned Dr. Campbell, it becomes us to think there are mistakes 
In others. 

It is my intention to collect such passages, as administer to 
the scoffs of cavillers without any foundation in the original 
Scriptures. And, in doing this, | humbly trust that I am for- 
warding the interests of knowledge, of religion, and of truth. 

1. The passage alluded to above is the following: “‘ Behold, 
I, having examined him before you, have found no fault in 
this man, touching those things, whereof ye accuse him. No, 
nor yet Herod: for I sent you to him: and, lo, nothing worthy 
of death is done unto him.” Luke xxiii. 15. Kat idot, oddév 
atv baverov torr} mempaypevoy avr@. ‘Translate it by him: and 
all will be correct. See Campbell’s note. 

2. “ And shall not God avenge his own elect, who cry day 
and night to him, though he bear long with them?” (Luke xvi. 
17.) Can this be the word of God? say some. The Greek is 
paxpobupay én’ atrois. Dr. Campbell shows us that it should 
be translated, though he delays them long. And this removes 
objections, 

3. I need scarcely point to that use of the word thought in 
St. Matthew, vi. 25. 28. 31. which is now obsolete, and affords 
matter for objection. For take no thought we should translate 
be not anxious. Nor does this translation disagree with the 
words in the 34th verse: “ Be not anxious for the morrow: for 
the morrow shall be anxious for the things of itself,” &c. 

4, I refer the reader to Paley, Lardner, and other writers, for 
a less objectionable translation of Luke i. 2. rae 

5. We must be very careful not to ascribe more contradiction 
to the Evangelists than really exists. By our translation Mat- 
thew is in express opposition to the other three, who say that, 
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when the Marys arrived, they found the stone rolled away and 
the tomb empty; crying, ‘ They have taken away the Lord, and 
we know not where they have laid him,’ &c. But Matthew is 
made to say, when the Marys came, ‘ Behold, there was a great 
earthquake,’ &c. But it should be, There had been a great 
earthquake, See Dr. Campbell.” ‘This observation is extracted 
from a late work, intitled, The New Trial of the Witnesses: 
in which indeed it is the author’s intention to subvert the Christ- 
an faith: but an enemy is sometimes beneficial. If, some- 
times, the only way to rescue passages of the Scriptures from 
contradiction or objection is to give them a new translation, 
then it is a great point gained, if our adversaries have led the 
way, and by their concessions have already allowed us to take 
the course we wish. Surely in this sabject as in all others is 
the observation correct, Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 

6. “ A chronological objection arises on a date assigned in 
the beginning of St. Luke: ‘ Now in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of ‘Tiberius Cesar, Jesus began to be about 30 years of 
age.’ ‘The solution turns on an alteration in the construction 
of the Greek. St. Luke’s words in the original are allowed by 
the general opinion of learned men to signify, not that ‘ Jesus 
began to be about SO years of age,’ but that he © was about 30 
years of age, when he began his ministry.’ This construction 
being admitted, the adverb ‘ about’ gives us all the latitude we 
want, and more especially when applied, as it is in the present 
instance, to a decimal number.” Paley’s Evidences, Vol. II. p. 
178. Ed. 1811. 

7. Ihave pointed out in No. 55, p. 122. of the Classical 
Journal, a new translation of a passage in the second chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel. The passage, as it stands in our common 
version, is faulty in two respects, One of the faulty versions, 
viz. that of ri uot xal cof; is differently translated in Mr. Valpy’s 
late edition of the Greek Testameut, and the words are thus no- 
ticed: “ Verti possunt hac verba, Quid hoc ad me et te? Noli 
solicita esse: hanc rem nec ego nec tu curare debemus.” 
The present translation of this passage is at all events highly 
harsh and objectionable. 

8. ‘© But | say unto you, whosoever looketh upon a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already in 
his heart.” Matth. v. 28. Dr. Lardner has observed that yuv- 
aixe should here be translated a married woman, and that, 1f it 
were so, all apparently needless severity would be destroyed. 
It is certam that yovaixe is used in the sense of wife in the 31st 
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and 32d verses of this chapter. And ai ydvaines is the Greek 
expression in that sentence to the Colossians: ‘ Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands.’ ‘This meaning is also 
particularly supported by the words 72) éwolyevoey adriy ey rH 
xapdia airod. How could he be a poyes, were not the woman 
a wife? : 

9. The story of the woman taken in adultery has been made 
a subject of objection. Bishop Pearce is of opinion that this 
story is an interpolation; and it is certain that many Mss. omit 
it. Ina future edition therefore it might be printed in italics, 
to avoid all cavil. 

10. There are some passages, which contain formularies of 
language, known indeed to the individuals for whom the writings 
of the New Testament were immediately intended, but evidently 
unfit for our language. Thus Romans vi. 17. “ But God be 
thanked, that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed 
that form of doctrine which was delivered you.” Could St. 
Paul thank God that his Roman converts had been the servants 
of sin? In such passages the idiom of the Greek should be de- 
serted, and should give way to our own. ‘The passage before 
us might be translated: ‘ But God be thanked that, having been 
the servants of sin, you have obeyed,’ &c. So again in Matth, 
x1. 25. “ I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes.” Dr. Campbell has made some 
good observations on the principle of this note. Perhaps indeed 
he has carried it even to excess: but the principle itself is, I 
think, indisputably correct. See his preliminary observations. 

I hope hereafter to.continue these observations, should you 
have patience to bear with them. In the mean while I will just 
notice that Mr, Bellamy is inaccurate, when he writes in his 
Antideist, p. 82, 83. that, instead of ‘ for the time of figs was 
not yet,” it should be translated, ‘‘ where it was the season of 
figs.” Surely the position of ov in ov yap ny xaigds cuxwy forbids 
us to construe ov for ov, where: ov followed by yép can mean 
nothing but the negative particle. 

I cannot refrain, before I conclude, from observing that oi 
otparevomevor in Luke iii. 14. deserves to be translated, ‘ those 
who were on actual military service,’ instead of ¢ the soldiers,’ 
Michaelis, and after him Bishop Marsh, have already shown the 
minuteness of this participle, and have derived the legitimate 


conclusion from it of our historian’s correct and: exact informa- 
tion. 
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It is for the poor, rather than for the rich, that these new 
translations are proposed: for the poor should not blunder and 
stumble unnecessarily: and what the Author of Christianity 
said while on earth, should be thought by Christians still neces- 


sary: IIrwyol evaryyeaiCovras. 
S. Y. 





MUHAMEDAN INVOCATION. 


Verses composed by Soliman ben Muhamed, late Emperor of 
Marocco, which are chanted every morning at the break of 
day by the Miden, at the top of the minarets of the mosques, 
throughout the empire, at the conclusion of the iden el fejér, 
or the morning invocation, calling the Musulmen to prayers. 
Transcribed with the Oriental punctuation. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC BY JAMES GREY JACKSON. 


my WN gs! 
pe, | Ove SS Uod 
Tandy Jd Pie Ll, 
asset! a fi ¥ Sas! os 


Glory be to God alone 
The night departs and scatters the darkness with her, and the 
morning, in succeeding her, brings back the light. 
Homage to (bim) that is the King; let none share with Him 
praise ; and thanks be rendered to ‘him, for all the benefits he 


sends forth upon us. 
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NOTICE OF 


Observations on the History and Doctrine of Chris- 
tranity, and, as historically connected, on the primeval 
religion, on the Judaic, and on the Heathen, public, 
mystical, and philosophical ; the latter proposed as an 
appendix to the political and military History of 
Greece. By Witt1am Mitrorp, Esq. 8vo. 1823. 





‘Tuts volume is of a mixed character, and, under the ap- 
pearance of loose observations on religious history, will be 
found to supersede many bulky commentaries. It is indeed a 
pleasing fact in the annals of literature, that a layman, having, 
in the course of a prolonged life, given to the world the best 
historical work of modern times,’ should adduce his testimony 
to revelation, without omitting such doubts as may arise in a 
serious examination. ‘That laymen should undertake such a 
task is less extraordinary than desirable; ‘they are not, like 
ecclesiastics, open to the imputation which allurement of worldly 
interest, or impulse of professional engagements, might stimu- 
late them to labor in it” (p. 3.): nor is the circumstance un- 
common: De Groot, Jenyns, West, and Lyttleton, devoted 
their talents to divinity; Weston wrote Sermons, and a dis- 
tinguished poet of the present day has followed his example. 
Mr. Mitford commences his observations with the doctrinal 
portion of his faith, which we shall consider hereafter. In the 
first historical chapter, intitled ‘On the Old Testament,” he 
sums up the early account of mankind in these words: “‘ Man, 
with reason for his guide, was placed in this world for trial.” 
Reverting, then, to the first human pair, it is ebvious that, of the 
matters, cuuntless in the peopled world, adapted to try human virtue, 
and continually occurring, nothing existed for them in the circumstances 


in which they were first placed. Their trial was necessarily to be pecu- 
har. As far as human imagination can go on the subject, 1t could only 





1 “ His great pleasure consists in praising tyrants, abusing Plutarch, 
spelling oddly, and writing quaintly ; and what is strange after all, his 
is the best modern history of Greece in any language, and he is perhaps 
the best of all modern historians whatsoever, Having named his sins, 
it is but fair to state his virtues—learning, labor, research, wrath, and 
partiality. J call the latter virtues in a writer, because they make him 
write in earnest.” Lord Byron. 
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be by the imposition of a command which there might be temptation to 
transgress: the act forbidden, in itself innocent, and faulty only asa 
breach of the command of a benefactor, on whom they were wholly 
dependant. It appears indicated that they were created, not necessarily 
subject to death of the body, but dependant on food for its support. 
That food was wholly vegetable; and to obviate decay of the body, the 
fruit of a particular tree was necessary. But whether they were to hold 
immortality on earth, or rather, as requisite toward making room for 
millions, their posterity, the dutiful were to be translated, without death, 
to another world, is not said. For the purpose of their trial, another 
fruit was befure them, tempting otherwise than by smell or flavor, being 
called the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. This they were 
forbidden to taste, under pain of becoming immediately subject to death. 
They were tempted ; and, yielding to the temptation, they disobeyed the 


command. 

So much, observes the historian, is distinctly stated, and more 
unnecessary: with the same view he proceeds to discuss the 
circumstances subsequent to the Fall. 3 


Here, then, to revert to the important consideration, that mankind has 
been placed in this world for trial, it cannot but be obvious that, by 
being subjected to the death of the body, a wide field is opened to the 
mind of man for the exercise of virtue... . But while man was not abso- 
lutely mortal, yet, for the maintenance of life, food was necessary, and 
for prevention of decay the occasional use of the fruit of the tree, called, 
for its particular virtue, the Tree of Life: no violence on his original con- 
stitution was required to make the body subject to death: the simple 


denial of the food which had power to prevent decay sufficed ; and that 
denial ensued. peAe 


The institution of sacrifice Mr. Mitford considers as tending 
to remind man of his degradation and final lot in this world, and 
here offers some curious observations on the death of Abel, Cain, 
he supposes, ruminating on his degraded state, the result of his 
father’s crime, and presuming that he was entitled to live on the 
produce of the soil (the sacrifice being always a meal, of which 
some fajnt vestiges remain in our GRACES), refused to offer 
animals. He objects to the term murder in recording this 
event, that word not corresponding in his opinion to the crime 
of Cain. It was an important lesson to new mankind, he con- 
tinues, that Abel, approved of God, was allowed to perish by 
violence at an early age, while the sinner was not only permitted 
to live, but received into divine protection ; but he was banished | 
from all existing society, his own family excepted, “to wear 
out a length of days, little probably in happmess, but with 


opportunity for the repentance to which the admonition he had 
received was so strong.” | 


Considering together these circumstances, the failure of Almighty 
Providence to interfere for prevention of death, by human violence, to 
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the approved worshipper, and the assurance of protection, ia this life, 
to the guilty homicide, they could not fail to mark strikingly to Adam, 
ana his rising progeny, how little, in the new. state of mankind, the 
death of the body was, in the Creator’s estimation, to the dying man an 
evil; and afford ground for hope, though throughout the Oid Testament 
it is not found fully declared, that the body alone was, for Adam’s 
crime, made perishable, and that, from G.d’s almighty justice, amends 
for the worthy, suffering here, were to be assuredly expected hereafter. 


' Previous to the deluge human life was extended far beyond 
what it has since been permitted to attain; the TRIAL of hu- 
manity was therefore proportionably severe, as the opportunity 
for indulgence was enlarged, and the expected judgment delayed. 
In Enoch we find an instance of proportionate reward, and in 
later times a most remarkable test : 

How much then, or how wholly, probation was the purpose for which 
mankind has been placed in this world, is strongly marked in the 
various trials recorded of one singularly favored, the destined patriarch 
of the favored nation, Abraham. Among those trials the command to 
sacrifice his only son is eminent. It could be, to human understanding, 
only through faith in God’s gocdness, and clear confidence that some- 
thing better than any precarious enjoyment in this world was reserved 
for both himself and his son, that Abraham was prepared to obey the 
Severe injunction. But the time for the perfect sacrifice was not yet 
come; and Abraham’s faith having been proved enough to be recorded 
for example to his posterity, other trials moreover being in reserve for 
his riper years in this world, his son’s life was, for the occasion, saved. 


Instances of trial for the selected nation are numerous. 
After the delivery of the Decalocue, Moses was again sum- 
moned to the mountain, and detained till the people became 
outrageous. On another occasion, intimidated by reports, they 
refused to march for the promised land, a disobedience which 
appears to have been more heavily visited than any other, not 
only by pestilence, but by protracted wanderings in the desert. 
The greatest test seems to have been removed : 

To stop the extravagant corruption of morals, which might lead to 
excessive trial, both for the Jews, who were to possess the forfeited 
country of the Canaanites, and for the surrounding Gentiles, to whom 


the Jews were to afford improving example, extirpation was decreed 
against that whole people, while charity was commanded to all others. 


After briefly noticing the fluctuating state of the Hebrews 
under their early governments, he devotes a long discussion to 
the apostasy of Solomon, of which a passage may be extracted : 


It seems evident that the authors et the Old Testament] had no satis- 
factory assurance of a future life. To me then it appears an allowable 
conjecture, that anxious meditation on this failure, working on Solomon’s 
powerful mind, while temptation abounded around, was of principal 
efficacy to produce, after a youth of piety and glory, that disregard which 
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he showed, in advanced years, for the admonitions of the prophets, and 
the sacred history of his nation ; and then it would be no extraordinary 
course of human conduct to allow others to seek, if not even himself to 
hope for, protection in temporal enjoyments from those imaginary divi- 
nities which surrounding nations adored, and, neglecting the God of 
Israel, yet were florishing. Solomon having so given himself up to 
doubt that, at length, having yielded to temptation, proceeded to 
concur with the profligate nations around him in idolatry, the similar 
errors of princes of inferior mental powers, his successors, and the influ- 
ence of their example on the multitude under them, will less appear 
surprising. It seems to me then becoming Christians, who are favored 
with views not open to them, to mix some generous pity with our just 
reprobation of the errors of the ancient Jews. Warrant for us to vie in 
bitterness of reproach against them with their own prophets, surely is 
wholly wanting. 


The latter part of this extract is above all praise: but it 
seems strange that Solomon should be ignorant of the motives 
of the faith of Abraham, nor can we concur in the ingenious 
explanation of his apostasy: a more plausible cause is assigned 
in Scripture, where his dereliction 1s obviously attributed to the 
allurements of the haram, composed of the beauties of sur- 
rounding nations, principally, we may suppose, of Egypt and 
Phoenicia, the attendants on his queen, and the presents of 
Hiram. 

He does not profess to pursue Jewish History throughout, 
but some passages at the close of this portion of his work amply 
illustrate its spirit, Among various observations on the Law, 
the question of slavery naturally engages attention, and his 
remarks on this subject are superior to any thing we have met 
with : : 


It is unquestionably a Christian duty to improve the condition of man 
as extensively as possible. The Jewish dispensation did not require this, 
but, on the contrary, by its limitation of intercourse, was considerably 
adverse to it. Rules for the Jews, therefore, concerning slavery, as con- 
cerning numerous other matters, will not be rules for Christians, and yet 
may deserve the consideration of Christians. The very first article in 
the Jewish code relates to slaves; and it sanctions the slavery, not only 
of Gentiles to Jews, but of Jews to Jews; giving different rules for 
their treatment. If indeed dispassionate consideration be given to the 
subject, it will be obvious, that, in the state of mankind in the early 
ages, slavery was an institution, not only of convenience, and almost of 
necessity, toward the wanted cultivation of the soil for the production 
of food for increasing mankind, but really of mercy. Among barbarians, 
from earliest history to this day, it has been little common to spare the 
lives of those overcome in battle. The conquerors had not means to 
maintain prisoners in idleness, and could not safely set them free. In 
that state of the world, therefore, wars being continual, it was obviously 
a humane policy to provide that, prisoners being made valuable property, 
it should be the conqueror’s interest to preserve them... But the neces- 


¢ 
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sity for slavery isan evil peculiar to the infancy of nations. Wherever 
the state of population and of civil society is such that slavery is no 
longer necessary, or of important expediency, it must be the interest, 
not Jess than the moral and religious duty, of the governing among 
inankind to abolish it. f 

Policy, however, though to be controled by religion and morality, 
should not be confounded with them. That slavery, authorised by the 
Old Testament, is forbidden by the New, cannot be shown; and, if trial 
is the purpose for which man has his existence in this world, the allow- 
ance of slavery, far from being adverse, is an additional mode for both 
slave and master. 


The succeeding observations on the Gospels are. not sufh- 
ciently connected to animadvert on: they are valuable princi- 
pally to the learned, and, we think, should not incautiously be 
entrusted to others. ‘The chapter on Demoniacs exemplifies a 
saying of Lord Halifax, that nothing is so apt to crack in 
stretching, as an inference. 

The portion which treats of Heathenism, as far as it goes, is 
a manual of mythology. Here we think the historian appears to 
most advantage, as he has certainly acquitted himself with most 
success. Candidly acknowleging his ignorance of Hebrew and 
Theology, he seems to exult in having reached that part of his 
work which does not require an acquaintance with either, 
although the subject is extensive and perplexed. In treating of 
the mysteries he is clear, but not copious, and as this topic is 
fully discussed elsewhere, we hasten to the conclusion: 


Trial, we are assured in the gospel, was not to be ended by its de- 
livery, but rather the contrary; and, in all accounts of the early perse- 
cutions, this appears to have been fully understood by the converts of 
the early ages, whence came their fortitude in bearing the severest trials, 
Nevertheless contests among themselves, mostly on matters of faith, 
foretold in the gospels, and reproved by the apostles John and Paul, 
were, among such strange doctrine, maintained with violence through 
centuries; and thus was afforded the opportunity, which the able im- 
postor Mahomet used, for claiming in his outset to be divinely war- 
ranted (as the able author of the History of the Middle Ages has well 
observed) not to be the opponent but the-successor of Christ; not to. 
abolish but to correct corrupted and degraded Christianity. 


With regard to the sections on Creeds and Prayer, they 
must be read with caution, for to the sciolist they contain dan- 
gerous matter. Such, perhaps, is the character of the whole 
work; with candor and research, anxious that what is received 
for truth should be so established, he has stated doubts and 
proposed alterations, which may stagger the uninformed, while 
| those, who have seriously considered the subject, will possibly 
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be informed and certainly pleased. He appears to have given 
up his solitary orthography, retaining his peculiarities of style in 
many expressions and sentences, of which the last is an excellent 
test for clear heads : “ 


Excess in abuse of these extravagant advantages, by the chiefs and, 
in natural consequence, by their armies of monks, their ingeniously 
provided instruments, at length provoked the reformation; begun, in 
the early dawn of literature, by our Wickliffe, prosecuted, in a more ad- 
vantageous age, with larger success, by Luther, and, though in its pro-— 
gress disturbed by political contests, unfailingly attending the ecclesi- 
astical, brought to the best perfection yet attained among national 
establishments (I venture to declare my opinion) however, as a human 
work, still imperfect, in the established church of England. 


The typographical faults of this volume are numerous, and 
only partially noticed in the tables of Errata. 





Introduction to the second edition of the translation of 
the MYSTICAL HY MNS of ORPHEUS, by 
Tuomas Taytor. 12mo. 1824. 





Ix this Introduction, the translator professes to have demonstrated 
that the Orphic Hymns were the Invocations employed in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries; that they are perfectly conformable to all 
that is transmitted to us by the ancients concerning the Orphic 
dogmas; that these dogmas are perfectly conformable to those of 
Pythagoras and Plato; and that the Hymns were not, as was the 
opinion of Tyrwhitt, written during the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Part I. 


The Grecian theology, which originated from Orpheus, was not 
only promulgated by him, but also by Pythagoras and Plato; 
who, for their transcendent genius, will always be ranked by the 
intelligent among the prodigies of the human race. By the first 
of these illustrious men, however, it was promulgated mystically 
and symbolically; by the second, enigmatically, and through 
images; and scientifically by the third. That this theology, 
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indeed, was derived from Orpheus is clearly testified by those 
two great philosophic luminaries Iamblichus* and Proclus.” For 
by them we are informed, ‘that what Orpheus delivered mysti- 
cally through arcane narrations, this Pythagoras learned when he 
celebrated orgies in the Thracian Libethra, being initiated by 
Aglaophemus in the mystic wisdom which Orpheus derived from 
his mother Calliope, in the mountain Pangeeus.” 

. This sublime theology, though it was scientifically disseminated 

~ by Plato, yet conformably to the custom of the most ancient phi- 
losophers, was delivered by him synoptically, and in such a way 
as to be inaccessible to the vulgar; but when, in consequence: of 
the commencement of a degraded and barren period, this theology 
became corrupted through the negligence and confusion of its 
votaries ; then such of his disciples as happened to live when it 
was thus degraded and deformed, found it necessary to unfold it 
more fully, in order to prevent its becoming utterly extinct. The 
men by whom this arduous task was accomplished were the last 
of the disciples of Plato ; men who, though they lived in a base 
age, possessed a divine genius, and who having happily fathomed 
the depth of their great master’s works, luminously and copiously 
developed their recondite meaning, and hbenevolently communi- 
cated it in their writings for the general good. 

From this golden chain of philosophers, as they have been 
justly called, my elucidations of the present mystic hymns are 
principally derived : for I know of no other genuine sources, if it 
be admitted (and it must by every intelligent reader) that the 
theology of Orpheus is the same as that of Pythagoras and Plato. 
Hence { shall not take any notice of the theories of Bryant and 
Faber and other modern mythological writers. 

That the philosophic reader therefore may be convinced of the 
truth of this observation, the following epitome of this theology, 
derived from the abovementioned sources, is subjoined. In the 
first place, this theology celebrates the immense principle of 
things, as something superior even to being itself; as exempt 
from the whole of things, of which it is nevertheless ineffably the 
source ; and does not therefore think fit to connumerate it with 
any triad, or order of beings. Indeed, it even apologises for at- 
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tempting to give an appropriate name to this principle, which is 
in reality ineffable, and ascribes the attempt to the imbecility of 
human nature, which striving intently to behold it, gives the ap- 
pellation of the most simple of its conceptions to that which is 
beyond all knowlege and all conception. Hence Plato denomi- 
nates it the one and the good; by the former of these names in- 
dicating its transcendent simplicity, and by the latter its sub- 
sistence as the object of desire to all beings. For all things 
desire good. But Orpheus, as Proclus well observes," “ availing 
himself of the license of fables, manifests every thing prior to 
Heaven (or the intelligible and at the same time intellectual order) 
by names, as far as to the first cause. He also denominates the 
ineffable, who transcends the intelligible unities, Time.” And 
this according to a wonderful analogy, indicating the generation, 
i, e. the ineffable evolution into light of all things, from the 
immense principle of all. For, as Proclus elsewhere observes, 
“‘ where there is generation there also time has a subsistence.” 
And in this way the celebrated Theogony of Orpheus and other 
Grecian theologists is to be understood. 

As the first cause then is the one, and this is the same with the 
good, the universality of things must form a whole, the best and 
the most profoundly united in all its parts which can possibly be 
conceived: for the first good must be the cause of the greatest 
good, that is, the whole of things; and as goodness is union, the 
best production must be that which is most united. But as there 
is a difference in things, and some are more excellent than others, 
and this in proportion to their proximity to the first cause, a pro- 
found union can no otherwise take place than by the extremity of 
a superior order coalescing through intimate alliance with the 
summit of one proximately inferior. Hence the first of bodies, 
though they are essentially corporeal, yet cara oyeow, through 
habitude or alliance, are most vital, or lives. The highest of souls 
are after this manner intellects, and the first of beings are Gods. 
For as being is the highest of things after the first cause, its first 
subsistence must be according to a superessential characteristic. 

Now that which is superessential, considered as participated by 
the highest or érue being, constitutes that which is called inéelli- 
gible. So that every true being depending on the Gods is a 
divine intelligible. It is divine indeed, as that which is deified; 
but it is intelligible, as the object of desire to intellect, as per- 
fective and connective of its nature, and as the plenitude of being 
itself. But in the first being life and intellect subsist according 
to cause: for every thing subsists either according to cause, or 
_ according to hyparwis, or according to participation. . That is, 
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every thing may be considered either as subsisting occultly in its 
eause, or openly in its own order- (or according to what it is), or as 
participated by something else. The first of these is analogous 
to light when viewed subsisting in its fountain the sun; the 
second to the light immediately proceeding from the sun; and 
the third to the splendor communicated to other natures by this 
lighters: / ps. ¥- 

The first procession therefore from the first cause will be the 
intelligible triad, consisting of being, life, and intellect, which are 
the three highest things after the first God, and of which being 
is prior to life, and life to intellect. For whatever partakes of 
life partakes also of being: but the contrary is not true, and 
therefore being is above life; since it is the characteristic of 
higher natures to extend their communications beyond such as 
are subordinate. But life is prior to intellect, because all intel- 
lectual natures are vital, but all vital natures are not intellectual. 
But in this intelligible triad, on account of its superessential cha- 
racteristic, all things may be considered as subsisting according 
to cause : and consequently number here has not a proper sub- 
sistence, but is involved in unproceeding union, and absorbed in 
superessential light. . Hence, when it is called a triad, we must 
not suppose that any essential distinction takes place, but must 
consider this appellation as expressive of its ineffable perfection. 
For as it is the nearest of all things to the one, its union must be 
transcendently profound and ineffably occult. 

All the Gods indeed, considered according to their unities, are 
all in all, and are at the same time united with the first God, like 
rays to light, or the radii of a circle to the centre. And hence 
they are all established in their ineffable principle (as Proclus in 
Parmenid. beautifully observes), like the roots of trees in the 
earth ; so that they are all as much as possible superessential, 
just as trees are eminently of an earthly nature, without at the 
Same time being earth itself. For the nature of the earth, as 
being a whole, and therefore having a perpetual subsistence, is 
superior to the partial natures which it produces. The intelligible 
triad therefore, from existing wholly according to the superessen- 
tial, possesses an inconceivable profundity of union both with 
itself and its cause; and hence it appears to the eye of intellect 
as one simple indivisible splendor, beaming from an unknown and 
inaccessible fire. 

The Orphic theology, however, concerning the intelligible 
Gods, or the highest order of divinities, is, as we are informed by 
Damascius,” as follows: ‘ Time [as we have already observed] is 
symbolically said to be the one principle of the universe; but 
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ether and chaos* are celebrated as the two principles immediately 
posterior to this one. And being, simply considered, is repre- 
sented under the symbol of an egg.” And this is the first triad of 
the intelligible Gods. But for the perfection of the second triad 
they establish either a conceiving and a conceived egg as a God, | 
or a white garment, or a cloud: because from these Phanes leaps 
forth into light. For indeed they philosophise variously con- 
cerning the middle triad. But Phanes here represents intellect. 
To conceive him however besides this, as father and power, con- 
tributes nothing to Orpheus. But they call the third triad Metis 
as intellect,?> Ericapeeus as power, and Phanes as father. But 
sometimes* the middle triad is considered according to the three- 
shaped God, while conceived in the egg: for the middle always 
represents each of the extremes; as in this instance, where the 
egg and the three-shaped God subsist together. And here you 
may perceive that the egg is that which is united; but that the 
- three-shaped and really multiform God is the separating and discri- 
minating cause of that whichis intelligible. Likewise the middle 
triad subsists according to the egg, as yet united ; but the third 
according to the God who separates and distributes the whole 
intelligible order. And this is the common and familiar Orphic 
theology. But that delivered by Hieronymus and Hellanicus is 
as follows. According to them water and matter were the first 
productions, from which earth was secretly drawn forth: so that 
water and earth are established as the two first principles; the 
latter of these having a dispersed subsistence; but the former 
conglutinating and connecting the latter. They are silent how- 
ever concerning the principle prior to these two, as being ineffable : 
for as there are no illuminations about him, his arcane and ineffa- 
ble nature is from hence sufficiently evinced. But the third 
principle posterior to these two, water and earth, and which is 
generated from them, is a dragon, naturally endued with the 
heads ofa bull and a lion, but in the middle having the counte- 
nance of the God himself. They add likewise that he has wings 
on his shoulders, and that he is called undecaying Time, and Her- 
cules; that Necessity resides with him, which is the same as 
Nature, and incorporeal Adrastia, which is extended throughout 
the universe, whose limits she binds in amicable conjunction. 
But as it appears to me, they denominate this third principle as 





* These two principles are called by Plato, in the Philebus, bound and infinity, 

* This Orphic egg is the same with the mixture from bound and infinity, men- 
tioned by Plato in the Philebus, See the third book of my translation of Proclus 
on the Theology of Plato. 
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established according to essence ; and assert, besides this, that it 
subsists as male and female, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
generative causes of all things. 

I likewise find in the Orphic rhapsodies, that neglecting the 
two first principles, together with the one principle who is delivered 
in silence, thé third principle, posterior to the two, is established 
by the theology as the original; because this first of all possesses 
something effable and commensurate to human discourse. For 
in the former hypothesis, the highly reverenced and undecaying 
Time, the father of ether and chaos, was the principle: but in 
this Time is neglected, and the principle becomes a dragon. It 
likewise calls triple sether, moist ; and chaos, infinite; and Erebus, 
cloudy and dark; delivering this second triad analogous to the 
first: .this being potential, as that was paternal. Hence the 
third procession of this triad is dark Erebus: its paternal and 
summit ether, not according to a Simple but intellectual subsist- 
ence: but its middle infinite chaos, considered as a progeny or 
procession, and among these parturient, because from these the 
third intelligible triad proceeds. What then is the third intelligi- 
ble triad? I answer, the egg; the duad of the natures of male 
and female which it contains, and the multitude of all-various 
seeds, residing in the middle of this triad: and the third among 
these is an incorporeal God, bearing golden wings on his shoul- 
ders ; but in his inward parts naturally possessing the heads of 
bulls, upon which heads a mighty dragon appears, invested with 
the all-various forms of wild beasts. This last then must be con- 
sidered as the intellect of the triad; but the middle progeny, 
which are many as well as two, correspond to power, and the egg 
itself is the paternal principle of the third triad: but the third 
God of this third triad this theology celebrates as Protogonus, 
and calls him Jupiter, the disposer of all things and of the whole 
world; and on this account denominates him Pan. And such is 
the information which this theology affords us, concerning the 
genealogy of the intelligible principles of things. 

But in the writings of the Peripatetic Eudemus, containing the 
theology of Orpheus, the whole intelligible order is passed over in 
silence, as being every way ineffable and unknown, and incapable 
of verbal enunciation. Eudemus therefore commences his gene- 
alogy from Night, from which also Homer begins : though Eude- 
mus is far from making the Homeric genealogy consistent and 
connected, for he asserts that Homer begins from Ocean and 
Tethys. It is however apparent, that Night is according to Ho- 
mer the greatest divinity, since she is reverenced even by Jupiter 
himself. For the poet says of Jupiter, “that he feared lest he 
should act in a manner displeasing to swift Night.”* So that 
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Homer begins his genealogy of the Gods from Night. But it 
appears to me that Hesiod, when he asserts that Chaos was first 
generated, signifies by Chaos the incomprehensible. and perfectly 
united nature of that which is intelligible; but that he produces 
Earth‘ the first from thence, as a certain principle of the whole 
procession of the Gods. Unless perhaps Chaos is the second of 
the two principles: but Earth,» Tartarus and. Love form the 
triple intelligible. So that Love is to be placed for the third 
-monad of the intelligible order, considered according to its con- 
vertive nature; for it is thus denominated by Orpheus in his 
rhapsodies. ‘ But Earth for the first, as being first established in 
a certain firm and essential station. But Tartarus for the middle, 
as in a certain respect exciting and moving forms into distribution. 
But Acusilaus appears to me to establish Chaos for the first prin- 
ciple, as entirely unknown; and after this, two principles, Erebus 
as male, and Night as female; placing the latter for injintty, but 
the former for bound. But from the mixture of these, he says* 
that ther, Love, and Counsel are generated, forming three 
intelligible hypostases. And he places ther as the summit; 
but Love in the middle, according to its naturally, middle sub- 
sistence ; but Metis or Counsel as the third, and the same as 
highly reverenced intellect. And, according to the history of 
Eudemus, from these he produces a great number of other Gods. 

Thus far Damascius, with whose very interesting narration the 
doctrine of the Chaldeans concerning the intelligible order accords, 
as delivered by Johannes Picus in his Conclusions according to 
the Opinion of the Chaldean Theologists.* ‘<The intelligible co- 
ordination (says he) is not in the intellectual co-ordination, as 
Amasis the Egyptian asserts, but 1s above every intellectual 
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? As the whole of the Grecian theology is the progeny of the mystic traditions 
of Orpheus, it is evident that the Gods which Hesiod celebrates by the epithets of 
Earth, Heaven, &c. cannot be the visible Heaven and Earth: for Plato in the 
Cratylus, following the Orphic doctrine concerning the Gods, as we have evinced 
in our notes on that dialogue, plainly shows, in explaining the name of Jupiter, 
that this divinity is the artificer of the sensible universe ; and consequently Saturn, 
Heaven, Earth, &c. are much superior to the mundane deities, Indeed if this be 
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of Gods who are the parents of Jupiter. He can therefore only mean that Jupiter 
is the parent of all the mundane Gods: and his Theogony, when considered ac- 
cording to this exposition, will be found to be beautifully consistent and sublime ; 
whereas, according to modern interpretations, the whole is a mere chaos, more wild 
than the delirious visions of Swedenborg, and more unconnected than any of the 
impious effusions of methodistical rant., I only add, that cny is again erroneously 
printed in the Excerpta of Wolfius for yny. 

3 gnyes in the original should doubtless be puc:. 

4 Vid. Pici Opera, tom. i. p. 54. 
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hierarchy, imparticipably concealed in the abyss of the first unity, 
and under the obscurity of the first darkness.” Coordinatio intel- 
ligibilis non est in intellectuali coordinatione, ut dixit Amasis 
/Egyptius, sed est supér omnem intellectualem hierarchium, in 
abysso primee unitatis, et sub caligine primarum tenebrarum im- 
participaliter abscondita. 

But from this triad it may be demonstrated, that all the proces- 
sions of the Gods may be comprehended in six orders, viz. the 
intelligible order, the intelligible and at the same time intellectual, 
the intellectual, the swpermundane, the liberated, and the mun- 
dane.’ For the intelligible, as we have already observed, must 
hold the first rank, and must consist of being, life, and intellect ; 
i, e. must abide, proceed, and return ; at the same time that it is 
characterised, or subsists principally according to casually per- 
manent being. But in the next place, that which is both intelligi- 
ble and intellectual succeeds, which must likewise be triple, but 
must principally subsist according to life, or intelligence. And 
in the third place the éntellectual order must succeed, which is 
triply convertive.’ But as in consequence of the existence of the 
sensible world, it is necessary that there should be some demiurgic 
cause of its existence, this cause can only be found in infellect, 
and in the last hypostasis of the intellectual triad. For all forms 
in this hypostasis subsist according to all-various and perfect 
divisions ; and forms can only fabricate when they have a perfect 
intellectual separation from each other. But since fabrication is 
nothing more than procession, the Demiurgus will be to the 
posterior orders of Gods what the one is to the orders prior to 
the Demiurgus ; and eonsequently he will be that secondarily 
which the first cause of all is primarily. Hence his first pro- 
duction will be an order of Gods analogous to the intelligible 
order, and which is denominated supermundane. After this he 
must produce an order of Gods similar to the intelligible and 
intellectual order, and which are denominated liberated Gods. 
And in the last place, a procession correspondent to the intedlec- 
tual order, and which can be no other than the mundane Gods. 
For the Demiurgus is chiefly characterised according to diversity, 
and is allotted the boundary of all universal hypostases. 

All these orders are unfolded by Plato in the conclusions which 
the second hypothesis of his Parmenides contains; and this in'a 
manner so perfectly agreeable to the Orphic and Chaldaic the- 
ology, that he who can read and understand the incomparable 
work of Proclus on Plato’s theology will discover how ignorantly 
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the latter Platonists have been abused by the moderns, as fanatics . 
and corrupters of the doctrine of Plato. 

According to the theology of Orpheus therefore, all hinged 
originate from an immense principle, to which through the imbe- 
cility and poverty of human conception we give a name, though it 
is perfectly ineffable, and in the reverential language of the 

‘Egyptians, is a thrice unknown darkness,’ in the contemplation 
of which all knowlege is refunded into ignorance. Hence, as 
Plato says, in the conclusion of his first hypothesis in the Parme- 
nides, “it can neither be named, nor spoken of, nor conceived by 
opinion, nor be known or perceived by any being.” ‘The peculi- 
arity also of this theology, and in which its transcendency consists 
is this, that it does not consider the highest God to be simply the 
yprinciple of beings, but the principle of principles, i, e. of deiform 
processions from itself, all which are eternally rooted in the 
unfathomable depths of the immensely great source of their 
existence, and of which they may be called superessential ramifi- 
cations, and superluminous blossoms. 

When the ineffable transcendency of the first God, which was 
considered (as I have elsewhere observed) to be the grand princi- 
ple in the Heathen theology, by its most ancient promulgators, 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, was forgotten, this oblivion was 
doubtless the cause of dead men being deified by the Pagans. 
Had they properly disposed their attention to this transcendency, 
they would have perceived it to be so immense as to surpass 
eternity, infinity, self-subsistence, and even essence itself, and 
that these in reality belong to those venerable natures which are 
as it were first unfolded into light from the arcane recesses of the 
truly mystic unknown cause of all. For, as Simplicius? beauti- 
fully observes, “‘ It is requisite that he who. ascends to the prin- 
ciple of things should investigate whether it is possible there can 
be any thing better than the supposed principle ; and if something 
more excellent is found, the same inquiry should again be made 
respecting that, till we arrive at the highest conceptions, than 
which we have no longer any more venerable. Nor should we 
stop in our ascent till we find this to be the case. For there is 
no occasion to fear that our progression will be through an unsub=- 
stantial void, by conceiving something about the first principles 
which is greater than and surpasses their nature. For it is not 
possible for our conceptions to take such a mighty leap as to equal, 
and much less to pass beyond the dignity of the first principles of 





' «Of the first principle (says Damascius, in Ms, ap: eeywv) the Egyptians 
said nothing, but celebrated it as a darkness beyond all intellectual conception, a 
thrice unknown darkness,” rpwrny apyn? avuavnxacwy, cAOTOS UTip TaraHy yonTY, 
CAITOS LYVWS TOV, Tere TOouUTe EM DnpasCovT eg, 
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things.” He adds, “‘ This therefore is one and the best extension 
fof the soul] to [the highest] God, and is as much as possible 
irreprehensible ; viz. to know firmly, that by ascribing to him the 
most venerable excellencies we can conceive, and the most holy 
and primary names and things, we ascribe nothing to him which 
is suitable to his dignity. It is sufficient, however, to procure 
our pardon [for the attempt] that we can attribute to him nothing 
superior.” If itis not possible, therefore, to form any ideas equal 
to the dignity of the immediate progeny of the ineffable, i. e. of 
the first principles of things, how much less can our conceptions 
reach the principle of these principles, who is concealed in the 
superluminous darkness of occultly initiating silence ? Had the 
Heathens therefore considered as they ought this transcendency 
of the supreme God and his immediate offspring, they never 
would have presumed to equalise the human with the divine 
nature, and consequently would never have worshipped men as 
Gods. Their theology, however, is not to be accused as the 
cause of this impiety, but their forgetfulness of the sublimest of 
its dogmas, and the confusion with which this oblivion was neces- 
sarily attended. 





MUSEUM IN GREECE, AND ABBE 
FOURMONT. 





To one who can divest himself of all political interest, and 
contemplate the present struggle in Greece merely with the 
feelings of.a classical antiquary, it may, perhaps, seem desirable 
that the Turks should still continue to extend their iron sceptre 
over that ill-fated country, since those barbarians, from a total 
apathy respecting works of art and ancient monuments, are ea- 
sily induced by bribes to facilitate the researches of inquisitive 
strangers, and even the removal of statues, vases, inscriptions, 
and other precious remnants of former ages. ‘“ But,” says an 
accomplished traveller, (Sir William Gell, in an article on the 
Elean Inscription, Classical Journal, No. xlviii, p.'401,) ‘ the 
revolution has put an end to all hopes of future discovery; for 
if the Greeks triumph, no government of theirs would ever per- 
mit an excavation by the Franks.” We may, indeed, reasonably 
suppose that the rulers of such a state as regenerated Greece 
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would not allow the tombs of their illustrious ancestors to be 
violated by every foreigner who could afford to hire workmen 
for the purposes of dilapidation—they weuld not allow their 
temples to be defaced, nor their sculptured ornaments to be 
exported. They might, however, be encouraged by the exam- 
ple, and assisted by ingenious persons of cther nations, in insti- 
tuting a grand National Museum; such a receptacle for anti- 
quities as my fancy has delighted to form whenever favorable 
intelligerice excited a hope that the Greeks might ultimately 
recover their independence. For the situation of this Museum, 
Athens, at tirst view, presents itself as the most suitable place; 
but many circumstances would, perhaps, recommend some other 
spot less exposed to maritime mvasion, and more central; to 
which might be sent with the greatest convenience, every inte- 
resting object discovered in the different provinces. 

However abject the Greeks may now appear, debased by a 
galling slavery of centuries under the Turkish yoke, I am fully 
persuaded that the meanest among them would, in a state of 
emancipation, feel conscious pride from having contributed 
towards such a collection: the shepherd, the ploughman, the 
little children, by a voluntary donation of those valuable relics 
which chance daily offers to them in the classic soil of Greece, 
would soon abundantly furnish the galleries and cabmets of our 
Imaginary Museum; and this, in due time, would be further en- 
riched by the result of excavations and researches, made, either 
at the expense of government, or of wealthy and patriotic indi- 
viduals, among the ruins of numerous places celebrated in an- 
cient history, but hitherto not explored, though it is almost cer- 
tain that they contain subterraneous treasures which would pr ove 
inestimable to an antiquary. 

Of such a Museum [I have often fancied various depdetmieats 
assigned to the superintendence of well-informed and diligent 
officers, native Greeks, assisted by learned antiquaries and inge- 
nious artists from different parts of Europe, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, and others, who, through the 
medium of their respective ministers and consuls, might com- 
municate to the whole literary world most accurate descriptions, 
delineations, models, impressions, or casts of every thing pre- 
served in this great National Repository, of which my imagina- 
tion has already formed the plan—appropriating, on one side of 
a stately edifice, proper galleries for the reception of statues and 
places for the scientific : arrengement of sepulcral monuments, 
~ marble reliefs, historical and mythological; terra-cottas, bronzes, 
&c.—on the other side, spacious chambers containing inscribed 
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marbles, vases of every sort, armor and implements of war; 
musical instruments ; personal ornaments of gold and silver, 
trinkets of various materials ; articles of domestic furniture; and 
cabinets replete with gems and medals. In another part of the 
building should be deposited exact models of all the temples 
and ancient structures worthy of notice throughout Greece; and 
finally, cedar presses, for the preservation of manuscripts, in a 
large room furnished as a library with shelves, which we may 
~ believe would soon exhibit many thousand printed books through 
the bounty of several European states, the bequests of opulent 
Greeks, and the donations of foreign travellers and students, 
who, it must be supposed, would frequent in multitudes this 
school of antiquarian science. + 

Had such an establishment, depending on the emancipation 
of Greece, existed in 1720, when, by desire of Louis XV, 
Monsieur Fourmont visited that country, the destruction of 
many interesting monuments would not have been perpetrated ; 
for that French Abbé, actuated by the most insane kind of va- 
nity, personal and national, was induced, as we learn from his 
own letters (now in the Bibliothaque du Roi), to obliterate many 
most valuable inscriptions, lest any future antiquary might have 
an opportunity of copying them—and Mr, Dodwell found 
among the ruins of Sparta, a few years ago, some fine slabs of 
marble from which the letters had been barbarously chiselled 
out and erased; and this operation his guide, besides other per- 
sons in the neighbourhood, attributed to a Frenchman, whom 
they dignified with the title usually bestowed on English travel- 
lers, milordos. (See Dodwell’s Classical and Topographical 
Tour through Greece, Vol. ii. p. 405.) That this can have 
been no other than the Abbé Fourmont, is evident from his own 
letters above-mentioned ; in which he particularly boasts of the 
havoc that he made at Sparta, not leaving one stone upon ano- 
ther; employing, for above a month, thirty, forty, or sixty 
workmen, who, says he, ‘* abattent, detruisent, exterminent la 
ville de Sparte.” ‘‘ Imagine,” he adds, “ my delight at being 
employed in the final demolition of this place.- 1 know not that 
any one has, since the restoration of letters, conceived the idea 
of thus overturnng whole cities.” And that himself or his 
country might possess an unique collection of drawings and co- 
pies of inscriptions, it appears that besides Sparta he dilapidated 
other cities of the Morea; Hermione, ‘Trezene, Argos, Phlia- 
sia, &c. But it was of his Spartan exploits that he seems 
chiefly proud: ‘‘ Je n’avois que ce moyen la pour rendre illustre 


mon voyage :” and he consequently adopts the title of Saaptsa- 
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tixos! It is, however, some consolation to find that many of the 
most able judges do not consider Fourmont by any means guilty 
to the extent which he himself acknowleges; and they are con- 
tent to regard him rather as a liar and impostor, who probably 
defaced a few monuments that be might the better escape detec- 
tion with respect to those inscriptions which he forged. ‘ For 
it is worthy of remark,” says Lord Aberdeen (see his letter in 
Mr. Walpole’s Collection, Vol. 11. p. 500.) “ that the only in- 
scriptions said to. be destroyed (by Fourmont) are precisely those 
whose existence is most doubtful, and which it was most incum- 
bent on him to produce.” His lordship also remarks, that 
although many of the inscriptions in Fourmont’s collection ap- 
pear to have been accurately copied, the originals existing at this 
day in different parts of Greece, yet these he never thought 
worthy of publication; while the pretended discoveries commu- 
nicated by him to the French Academy seem founded chiefly on 
fabricated documents, and inscriptions of which he affirmed 
that the originals had been destroyed. Against the authenticity 
of these inscriptions, it is here unnecessary to state the decisive 
arguments adduced by that distinguished antiquary, Mr, Payne 
Knight, in his “‘ Analysis of the Greek Alphabet.” 

There are, however, among the learned countrymen of 
Fourmont two very ingenious writers, M. Raoul Rochette, 
and M. Louis Petit Radel, who, it is said, have shown 
much ability in endeavouring to prove that his inscriptions 
are genuime, and his Journal accurate. Whether they 
have availed themselves of any English traveller’s testimony I 
know not; but the following passage in Dr. Perry’s “‘ View of 
the Levant,” (Folio, London, 1743, Preface, p. xiv.) has often 
excited my horror and indignation. Having mentioned his de- 
sign of visiting Ephesus and Samos, and the reports concerning 
their uninteresting condition, and the paucity of their ruins, he 
adds, that on the subject of Delphos, Argos, and Sparta, nearly 
the same accounts were given. ‘ Indeed,” says he, “ the two 
last-mentioned did exhibit remains of antiquity sufficient to en- 
tertain the curious and the connoisseurs, till within a few years, 
last past, consisting chiefly of pieces of pillars, and other frag- 
ments of marble, which were fraught. with abundance of ancient 
Greek inscriptions, &c. -But acertain French gentleman, tra- 
velling in those parts about ten years ago, by the order and at 
the expense of his Most Christian Majesty the King of France; - 
and moreover being vested with extraordinary powers and privi- 

ges from the Porte of Constantinople to examine, transcribe, 
and carry away whatever he pleased—he (the said French gen- 
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tleman) having copied off all the inscriptions, and taken a full 
account of every thing that he found there, did afterwards cause 
many of those precious remains to be broken and mutilated; 
and many others, which were not so easily disfigured, he caused 
to be turned with their faces downwards; 1, e. with those sides 
or parts on which the inscriptions and other works of sculpture 
were, to the earth. We could not easily be prevailed on to cre- 
dit this report, that a gentleman, and especially of so polite a 
nation as France, could be capable of such barbarous conduct: 
but one of our own retinue (not to mention several others who 
attested the same thing) averred to the truth of it; and said fur- 
ther, that he was one of above two hundred Greeks, whom this 
gentleman had hired to aid and assist him in copying off the 1n- 
scriptions at Argos and Sparta.” 
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QUESTIONS ON Str. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


AL ’Enesdjjrep moddoi éxeyelpnoay avardiacbat deyynow epi rév 
meTANPopopnperar év Huty mpaypaTwr, KaOos mapédocay Hiv ot ar’ 
apXiis avrorrar kal brnpérar yevouevor Tot Adyou' edo~e kapol, Tapy- 
xodovOnkdre Gvwhev rao axpios, KaBeéis cou yparpar, Kpariore Oed- 
pire, iva éxvyvps wept dy KarnxiOns MOywr tiv aopareray. 

1, Translate this passage literally, and mention what hypothesis 
it has been brought forward to confirm with regard to the three 
first Gospels. 

2. éxeidyrep rodXot, &c. Do you suppose the narratives of these 
persons to have been fabulous and false, or only defective and 
inaccurate ? 
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3. In what point of view has the passage from ‘‘ dijynov” to 
‘* rov Noyou” been considered by Bishop Marsh ? 

4. memAnpodopnpévwy. How do you deduce the meaning given 
to this word in our translation ? 

5. abrdmrat kal brnpérac. Whom do you suppose that St. Luke 
alludes to by this expression ? | 

6. rov Xdyov. What meaning do you ascribe to this expression ? 
Give your reasons. 

7. mapnkoXovOnxdre. Render this word accurately into English, 
and illustrate it by classical authority. 

8. Oeddire. Is this word used here as a general appellative, or as 
a proper name? Give your reasons. | 

9. karnyéw. What is the primary sense of this word ? Is it here - 
necessarily limited to that sense, or may it be used in a more 
general one 2 

II. In the absence of all direct evidence upon the subject, where 
is it most probable that St. Luke composed his Gospel, and about 
what time? 

How does the preface just quoted appear to refute the opinion 
held by some, that he wrote it at the request and dictation of St. 
Paul 2 

What peculiarities are observable in his style,and to what other 
parts of the New Testament does it bear the greatest resemblance ? 

How may the defect of chronological arrangement in the 
facts and narratives of St. Luke’s Gospel be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for ? 

What mention is made of St. Luke in Scripture, and whom did 
he accompany in his travels? 

What other book in the Sacred Canon is it probable he wrote? 
State the grounds of this probability. 

IJ. Who was Marcion, and what where his tenets ?. What liberty 
has he been thought to have taken with St. Luke’s gospel? Upon 
what authority does this rest, and to what credit is it entitled ? 
How did he contribute to establish the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of our canonical Scripture 2 

IV. Explain the primary meaning of the word d:a0j«y, and how 
it comes to signify a testament ? 

What is the derivation of evayyé\coy 2?) How was its meaning 
restricted during the first century at least, and to what was it 
afterwards extended ? 

V. Draw a map of Palestine, divided according to the tribes. 

VI. Chap. xiii, 1. Tév Tadivaiwr; dv 70 aipa TAdros émike perc 
Tov Ovoiwy avror. 

Chap. xxiii. 6. TTidros && axovcas Tadivalar, éxnpwrycer, ei 6 
&vOpwros TadtAaios éariv. ‘ 

What was the peculiar character of the Galileans?. From 
whom do we learn it? and how does it illustrate the foregoing 


quotations ? 
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Was there any peculiarity in their dialect? If so, give some 
illustration of it from Scripture. 

What reason can you give for our Saviour’s being called a Gali- 
lean, Matt. xxvi. 692 

VII. "Ev gree 5é revrexadexary rijs fyyepovlas T:Bepiov Kaicapos 
——xkal airds jv 6 "Inoois wel érGy tprdxovra dpydpevos, OY, &s évo- 
piero, vios Iwo}. What chronological difficulty seems to exist 
here, and how may it be obviated ? 

VIII. Chap. ii. 1, 2. "Eyévero &é év rais fyépats éxeivais, é&pOe 
ddypa mapa Kaicapos Aivyovorov, aroypapecbat racav riv oikoupévyny. 
Airy 4 aroypagy mpwrn éyévero yyepovevorros ris Lupias Kupnviov. 

Translate this passage: state its apparent anachronism, and the 
different methods which have been proposed for rectifying it: 
which do you prefer 2 ‘ 

Are the words azoypdédecOar and azoypady rightly translated in 
our Version? If not, how ought they to be rendered ? 

Ilacav rihy oicovpévny. How must this expression be limited 
here? Give an instance from the New Testament of a similar 
limitation of it, as well as one of a more extended sense. 

IX. What was the difference between reXovns and dnpoowrns 2 
How do you account for the hatred which the Jews so constantly 
expressed against the former? which of the Evangelists was a 
rehwvns? what was the office of adpxireAwyys held by Zacchxus 
(chap. xix. 2.) ? | 

Explain the terms ypappareis and dapiocaio. “Why are they so 
often coupled together in a bad sense in the New Testament? 

X. Evdoxéw. What is the classical meaning of this word ? and 
in what senses is it used by the writers of the New Testament ? 

det Tov vidv rod avOpwrov TOAAG waeiy Kal aTodoKypacOAvae aro 
tav mpecBuréowyv. With what peculiar restriction is the expression 
6 vios rov avOpmrov always used in the Gospels? What is the 
original sense of dzodoxipdew, and how is it here used? of zpeofv- 
repo. What are the different significations of this term in the New 
Testament? and what is the meaning in this passage ? 

TO mrepvytov rov iepov. Is there any authority for our version of 
mrepvyiov ? Hesychius explains it by the synonymous term daxpw- 
rypov : from hence, how. would you translate it ? 

_ Anvaptoy, Lovdcpiv, &c. What kind of words are these used 
by St. Luke? Is there any evidence that a similar mode of usage 
was adopted by classical authors of the apostolic age # 

Ov TpoTov Opyis Tiy éaurijs vooowy (cuvdayer) VTO Tas wrépvyas. 
How comes the word vocord to signify the young of a bird? 

yevecOar Oavarov. From what language is this idiom drawn ? 

Chap. iii. 14. "Exnporwr dé abroy cai orparevipevor A€éyorres, Ke. 
What is the difference between orparevdpevor and orpariérac? How 
has the very appropriate use of the former word in this passage 
been shown by Michaelis; and to what arguinent is it applicable ¢ 
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PALEY’S EVIDENCES. 


I. For what reasons does it appear probable “ from the nature 
of the case,” that the first propagation of Christianity was attended 
with difficulty and danger ? 

II. Give ‘‘ from profane testimony ” an account of the sufferings 
of the first propagators of Christianity. 

III. Show ‘‘ by indirect considerations” that the story we have 
now is in the main that miraculous story which was delivered by 
the Apostles. 

IV. Mention the reasons for which we are apt insensibly to 
undervalue the aggregate authority of the written evidences of 
Christianity. 

V. In what centuries did Celsus, Porphyry and Julian live ? and 
what arguments can be brought from their writings for the authen- 
ticity of our Scriptures? 

VI. What is meant by ‘‘ Apocryphal Books of the New Testa- 
ment?” Mention some of them, and state in what their authority 
falls short of that of the books composing our sacred Canon. 

VII. In appreciating the credit of a miraculous story, what 
“‘ considerations relating to the evidence” may be left out of the 
case ? 

VIII. What are the instances with which the Miracles of the 
New Testament have been confronted; and what objections may 
be taken to them ? 

IX. Mention some of the facts related in the New Testament, 
which by their conformity with independent accounts establish 
its genuineness. 

X. Show that the success of Mahometanism affords no argu- 
ment against the truth of Christianity. 


pa ER ale 
ORATIO Pro MILONE. 


I. Mention according to the order of their position the provinces 
into which Italy was divided, and the period at which each was 
brought under the power of Rome. Describe the situation of La- 
nuvium, Aricia, and Interamna. 

II. Give a narrative of the circumstances which attended the 
deaths of Sp. Meelius, Saturninus, and Drusus. 

III. ‘‘ Duodecim tabule.” What disorders in the Commonwealth 
caused the framing of these laws? State the purport of any of 
those fragments which have been preserved. What measures were 
adopted, at other times, to remove the causes of contention be- 
tween the different orders of the people? 

IV. In what respects were the usual forms of trial abandoned 
in the case of Milo? Independently of this Oration, has any infor- 
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mation been left which may guide us in forming an opinion of his 
criminality? Give an account of his subsequent fortune. 

V. Mention the orators who preceded Cicero at Rome, or were 
his contemporaries, and the peculiarities by which, in his opinion, 
the eloquence of each was distinguished. 

VI. Give the statement, made by Cicero, of the course which 
he pursued for perfecting himself in the art of oratory. 

VII. Mention the public offices which were held by Cicero, and 
the dates of his appointment to them. What circumstances 
caused him to undertake the government of Cilicia? Give an ac- 
count of his proceedings in that province. 

VIII. “Cn. Pompeii justissimi viri.” State some instances in 
the conduct of Pompey towards Cicero by which the propriety of 
the epithet here applied to him may be estimated. 

IX. At what times were the different Comitia instituted? Ex- 
plain the formation of them, and the purposes, peculiar to each, 
for which they were assembled 

X. Give an historical explanation of the following passages : 

‘‘In qua tandem urbe hoc homines stultissimi. disputant ? 
Nempe in ea, que primum judicium de capite vidit M. Ho- 
ratii, fortissimi viri: qui, nondum libera civitate, tamen: po- 
puli Romani comitiis liberatus est.” 

‘* Doctissimi homines memorize prodiderunt, eum qui patris 
ulciscendi causa matrem necavisset, variatis hominum sen- 
tentiis, non solum divina, sed etiam sapientissime deze sen- 
tentia liberatum.” 

‘* Que ego vidi Athenis? quz aliis in urbibus Gracie? quas 
res divinas talibus institutas viris? quos cantus? que car- 
mina? prope ad immortalitatis et religionem et memoriam 
consecrantur.” 


NP AE 


XENOPHON. ANABASIS, I. II. 


I. By whom, and when, was the office of Satraps instituted ? 
What was the nature of the office? and how many were there of 
them ? 

II. Draw an outline of a Map extending from the Aigean, and 
marking the relative positions of the principal places mentioned 
by Xenophon in his first two books. 

III. By what other name was Lydia called? What different 
families successively reigned in it? Enumerate in order the kings 
of the last family; and mention, with dates, the events by which 
that family acquired the throne, and by which their empire was 
_ terminated. ; ; 

IV. Give the English values of the dapeccos, dBodds, aiydos, 
karin, xo, tapagdyyns, arddiov, whéOpor, Opyvide 
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V. Explain the following phrases: 0éc0at ra drrka—égepe Kai 
tryev— Gayo ayopay rhjOovcay—ebvoixds éxeww—ErayOnoay émi rer- 
Tapwy.. 

VI. Translate and. explain éufadrcx eis rov Maiavédpor. Also, 
Srws py Eorae éxt rp adeApp. What other senses has émi with a 
dative case? 

VII. Distinguish accurately the oxAira:, Aol, and: reAracral. 

“What Grecian nations excelled in different kinds of military force? 
and which of them are mentioned in these two Books with their 
characteristic excellence 2 

VIII. What were the dialects of the Greek language 2 ? In which 
did Xenophon write? Mention some particulars in which his 
style differs from other stages of the same dialect. 

erxe Eépins yrrneis tn paxyn. What battle was. this? Give its 
date in years B.C. and Olympiads. Do the same with the battle 
of Issus, and describe its geographical situation. 

X. Explain the following assertion of Tissaphernes : éyw yeirwy 
oik® 7H EXNASe. 

XI. Translate the following : 

1. Kal rois orpari@racs wpethero poos mEov 1) TpL@Y unver*® Kat 
mwodAdKts idvres ert Tas Bupas 4 cimyrovy. ‘O dé éAzidas Aéywy Ouijye" F 
Kal Ojos 7] Vv LY LW LEY os* ov yap nV pos TOU Kvpou Tpdmov axeyae py 
ee 

"Ev rovry bé rg rom iy pev 4 yh mediov, &xav duadoy domep 
As eeauk awivOiov dé mrfipes* et O€ Te Kal GAXO Evijv Ans 4 Kaddpov, 
dmravra iy evwdn, Worep apwpara’ dévepoy 8 oddey évijv. Onpia Se, 
‘mdeloroe pey ol Gyptot Ovot, OK GALyat dé orpovOol ai peydda évioay 
dé kal @rides kal dopkddes* Tatra dé ra Onpia ot. immeis édiwKoy éviore. 
Kati ot pév dvot, érei ris OuwKor, mpodpapdyres avecorikecay: TONY yup 
tov immou Oarroy erpexov" Kat wadu é7et mAnoLacor 0 inrmos,.ravre 
éxolouv Wore ovK Tv Aafety, et pu} Seaorayres oi immeis Onpger diade- 
XOpevot rots twats. 





TECHNICAL MEMORY. 


EPL ABT 


No. 1].—[ Continued from No. LI.] 


IL wave already troubled you with some observations relative 
to artificial memory: but I am so confident of its utility in a 
great variety of respects, that [ am unwilling to drop the sub- 
ject, and cherish the hope that I shall be able, from time to time, 
to bring under your notice fresh results of this study, 

In No. 51. of your Journal I made some remarks which 
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were intended to be general. I stated, however, two or three 
particular illustrations of my design. By them we were ena- 
bled to arrive at an easy method of remembering the duration of 
the TETAMIT LDS, the date of Apollonius Tyaneus, aed the difference 
of the expressions, pollicem premo, and pollicem verto. I purpose 
to-continue these particular instances, and am confident that 
many, who now read without benefit, would by a little attention 
stay the swift flight of knowlege; fix in the mind those fluttering 
facts which wander there in confusion ; and, by giving them a 
local habitation, enable themselves to say of them in the words 
of Ulysses: 
O10’, ob yap axpees xoepdiaes ebauoe pau. 

After premising that no order is to be expected in the position 
of the following facts, I proceed to particularise a fourth memo- 
rial association. [t was not until a few weeks since that I dis- 
covered that [ had from time to time read and forgotten the 
Glyconic and the Pherecratic measures. I determined to invent 
some mode by which these metres should not elude my me- 
mory hereafter. 4. I fixed the Glyconic by this Glyconic of 
Horace: ‘Urit me Glycere nitor.’ 5, The Pherecratic by a 
line of the same writer in this metre: ‘ Insignemque pharetta,? 
And thus by-a little exertion [ succeeded in imprinting on my 
mind two points of knowlege, which no care or attention had 
hitherto been able to secure. 

6. In Valpy’s Grammar, p. 12, we are told, that ‘a contrac- 
tion of two syllables into one, without a change of letters, is 
called Syneresis :’ and that, af there is a change of vowels, 
it is called Crasis.’- How shall we remember this? For the 
difference does not seem suggested by the derivation of the 
words. In Syneresis, a and e are contracted into one vowel, 
the word remaining the same. This is a sufficient distinction. 

7. * The penultima of comparatives in sy, is long in the 
Attic, short in the [onic and Doric dialects.’ Valpy’s Gram- 
mar, p. 153. Consider a word like xeAdtoves at the end of an 
Tambic line in the dialogue of Euripides. 

8. The Choriambic foot consists of one long, followed by 
two short, and one Jong. By an inversion we obtain bicché- 
riamb. Though, it must be confessed, this may be better known 
from the choreus, and the iamb. Some grammars, we have 
observed, state the choriamb, but omit the choreus, which is 
synonymous with the trochee, 

9. The Iconic a majore we obtain from the word majoribtis. 
The [onic a minore is w--, the reverse of the former. 

10. The Proceleusmatic | remember by repeating its two 
first syllables, which are Latin words: prdcé procé. 
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11. ‘The Dochmiac by prefixing its two last syllables: miac- 
dochmiac. 

12. The first of the Paonic feet is ~~. Peonia, a district 
of Macedonia, is so marked. The second places the long syl- 
lable in the second place: and so the third, and the fourth, in 
the corresponding places. The measure of the Epitrite feet is 
precisely the reverse of this. Thus, the third Peon is w+; 
the third Epitrite is --¥-. 

13, ’Erdavro is an instance of the Antispastic. ‘The termi- 
nation ayro, the same number of syllables in these words, and the. 
past tense of the Greek word, cannot fail to bring this to the 
memory.—TétuWo is an tneeanae of the Amphibrachys : but the 
derivation of the word, meaning a short syllable on either side, 
takes away the necessity of any artificial association, The Am- 
phimacer is easily remembered for the same reason. It had 
been well for science, had all words been formed thus conveni- 
ently for the purposes of the memory. 

14, The Bacchic is --. Now [acchus and Bacchus are used 
for the same person. The term Lacchic will fix in the mind the 
measure of this foot. 

15. The Pyrrhic may be remembered by the word zipi. 

16. ‘The Molossus is marked like the united words s#Aos and 
ONS? pwrdoous. 

17. “ Latius patet éudduaos quam budedvos,” says Schweighaeu- 
serad Polyb. 1. 10. ‘The former is more fud/ than the latter. 

18. In distinguishing the accentuation of words in rixtw, tpégw, 
&e. Dr. Valpy (Gr. Grup . 168.) writes: ‘ Aawotpédos, he who 
feeds the people: ... Rieti he who is fed by the people,’ 
Who can forget this part of an hexameter: Aq | OT gd pds | he who 
is | fed by the | people. 

19. Of the two Plinys the elder was the naturalist. We 
often hear of ‘natu maximus,’ seldom of ¢ natu minimus.’ 

20. ‘Cohors’ was larger than ‘manipulus.’ ‘Think of a mere 
handful. | 

21. Cicero reckons three Jupiters. The termination of ‘ Ju- 
piter’ may establish the fact in the memory. 

22. § Attici dicunt ridyus, tibys, Tidyos,’ says Dawes. °Ab % vas 
will make this easy. | 

23, Zyooire, and pardoy av écoiuyy are solecisms. "The o in 
these words and in codoixiop.0¢ will make this plain. 

24, We readily know, and never mistake the quantity of adi- 
tus, obitus; why should we perpetually hesitate in that of 
coitus and abitus? . 

25. Teoxos is, cursus: tpoyos, rota. That is cursus, which 
has the acute. 
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26.‘ Sdovddaoss: quidam cmovddAos, minus Attice.” Porson 
ad Pheen. 1428, ‘That is, some spoil it by writing o7o-vddaAois. 

27. Monk says, ad Hippol. 37, that aivew has for its future 
aivyow in Homer, aivécw in the Tragics. This is easily remem- 
bered: as aivéoess cannot be admitted into Homer’s verse. 

28. ‘The quantity of pixpis will be easily remembered, from 
the circumstance, that, were it a pyrrhic, no controversy would 
exist as to the pronunciation of ‘ omicron.’ 

29. The Alcaic stanza may be learnt from that stanza in 
Horace: +‘ Non, si priores Mzonius tenet | Sedes Homerus, 
Pindarice latent, | Ceazque et Alcai minaces, | Stesichorique 
graves Cameene.’ Nor will the stanza, beginning with ‘ Sappho 
puellis,’ &c. interfere with this, on the ground, that that stanza 
might with equal propriety be called a Sapphic, and therefore 
deceive us; since that passage must be considered as ambiguous, 
as it contains the name of Alczus as well as of Sappho: ¢ Al- 
cxe, plectro,’ &c. | 

80. 6’ Avredcter’ edd. Mss. Quod dedi, (sc. avreAcZur’) est e 
Schol. Altera forma utuntur Attici, ut Orest. 446. sed hanc 
preferunt.’ Porson ad Med. 1213. The passage in the 
Orestes is this: “AAW avriAatou xal movwy év 7a pepe, Here it 
is manifest that dvriAxtuco would not have suited the metre. 
Hence we may remember the distinction, by imagining that évri- 
Aafuco would have been introduced into the passage in preference, 
had it been metrically correct. 

I shall bring this number to a conclusion by a few general 
observations. ‘The utility of this science, if we may dignify the 
system by so high and venerable a title, is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the custom of the earliest ages, still existing, and per- 
haps gaining ground in our day, of softening the difficulties of 
committing ethical and sacred maxims to the memory, by the 
sweet numbers of the muse.’ The ‘’ Aug’ “Exévys, Helenam 
propter,’ and other metrical rules, may not be distinguished 





’ It is singular, however, that the author of Lilly’s Grammar has con- 
trived to leave a difficulty, which is perfectly uncalled-for and unneces- 
sary. In such lines or parts of lines as ‘ Callis, caulis, follis, collis,’ ‘ Et 
vermis, vectis, postis,’ ‘ Mos, flos, ros, et Tros, mus, dens, mons, pons, 
simul et fons,’ ‘Rus, thus, jus, crus, pus,’ &c. how could it have escaped 
the writer not to place words of similar termination in alphabetical order, 
as ‘Crus, jus, pus, rus, thus,’ ¢ Flos, mos,... dens, fons, mons, simul et 
pons’? ‘Collis’ similarly should precede ‘follis,’ and is besides easily 
remembered when following ‘ caulis.’ This irregularity has been avoided 
in Valpy’s Metrical Rules; which have been copied in Grant’s Institutes 
of Latin Grammar. 
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indeed for.the harmony -or softness of the poetry: but the 
confinement of certain necessary parts of knowlege. within the 
limits of versification is of course intended for facilitating their 
remembrance. ‘The very earliest knowlege we acquire in this » 
country 1s impressed on the memory by the same means: for 
who is ungrateful enough not to acknowlege himself mdebted 
for some of the earliest points of his information to the metrical 
sing-song of ‘Thirty days hath September,’ and ‘The Ram, the 
Bull, the heavenly T'wins’? The very common remembrance 
of the appearance of the ‘ Rutupina ostrea’ for sale in our shops, 
by the fact that they. are im season in the months which have the 
letter 7, 1s founded on the principle of facilitating knowlege. 
It may be objected, that there is but little dignity in this method: 
but utility is preferable to illiterate dignity; and knowlege, 
acquired by this mode, is decidedly preferable. to ignorance 
without it. The acquisition of knowlege, gained by whatever 
means, will always shed a lustre on the meanest individual: and 
every objection to our plan may easily be refuted by the very 
common truth: Vita brevis, ars longa. . 


S¥e 





CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


On the Origin of the Adverbs Alio, Aliquo, Eo, Eodem,, 
Lilo, Quo, Quocunque, Quolibet, Quonam, Quopiam, 
Quoguo, Quoquam, Utro, Utroque. | : 





‘Tuese, and perhaps.a few more adverbs which end-in the 
letter 0, and involve as a common conception the point where a 
body that has been in motion stops, or a metaphorical meaning 
strictly analogous, have perplexed and embarrassed every gram- 
marian that has hitherto directed his thoughts to the history of 
their origin. Some maintain that they are obsolete datives of 
the several pronouns to which they are allied; others regard 
them as ablatives; one critic of note asserts that they may be 
either datives or ablatives, according to the relation in which 
they stand to the rest of that particular sentence in which they 
happen to occur; and others contend that they are accusatives 
plural. From. this difference of opinion among the learned 1t 
may be lawfully inferred, that the derivations which they have 
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given were distinctly felt to accord-imperfectly with the meaning 
of the words themselves, and that the termination alone deterred 
them from adopting others more appropriate and intelligible. 
Facciolati in his account of Ho and Eodem evidently follows 
the general opinion that they are ablatives, whilst Gesner, less 
decided, views Quo as being in certain of its significations closely 
allied to a dative, and as having in others a more striking affinity 
to the ablative.t Neither case, however, seems at all fitted to 





t Ko, Jd, cold, ablativus pronominis Js, Id, adverbii more adhibitus et 
multa significans. Primo enim est illuc, in eum lecum, &c, 

Eodem, /d in quel medesimo luogo, ablativus pronominis Idem adverbii 
more usurpatum, et significat in eundem locum. Facciol. sub: Voce. 
Eo et Eodem. 

Quo adverbialiter cum ponitur interdum ex ablatiug ortum videtur, ut cum 
adjunctos sibi habet comparativos, magis, minus, &c. (Quo when construed 
with the comparative is no adverb, but a true ablative of the pronoun, 
and ought on no account to be confounded with the adverb of place, 
which has led to these remarks.) | Interdum er dativo secunde declinationis, 
cum exrplicari potest per ad quid, vel cui rei. Forte ad datioum sunt qui re- 
ferant, cum est adverbium loci, ad quem vel in quem itur, Gesn. Thes. 
sub voc. Quo, . 

Perizonius in his notes upon Sanctii Minerva, pag. 489. ed. 1714. 
Amstel., professes to entertain no doubt whatever that Quo is the dative 
of Qui. - Quin et in dativo, says the learned critic, a Qui dixerunt olim 
Quoi, quod frequens apud Plautum et Lucretium, et sine 7 Quo. Nam 
sine dubio dativus est Quo in hisce, Quo tendis? Quo cum pervenissent, 
apud Liv. 1,57. Quo secures attulisti? apud Petron. p. 38. Martis vero 
signum quo mihi pacis auctori ? Cic, Fam. 7. 23, In prioribus intelligitur 
loco, in posterioribus usus vel negotio, per cujus ellipseos notionem refer- 
tur id ad omne genus et numerum. Notwithstanding the author’s sine 
dubio, nothing more is necessary than to answer any one of the questions 
which he.has put to demonstrate that Quo is no, dative. Take, for in- 
stance, the first, Quo tendis? Would a Roman answer to this, Venusie 
tendo; or Puteolis tendo? Neither Cicero nor Pliny sanction any such 
construction.. Horace indeed gives Carthagini nuntios mittam; but 
Carthagini seems in this passage to signify the people, not the place, for 
Carthaginiensibus cwibus meis, as we say misit meha literas. 

Sanctius maintains that these adverbs are accusatives plural; thus, 
Quo tendis? ad que@ tendis? vel que ad? vel que usque? quasi sit ad que 
loca usque ? Nam mihi sunt accusativi plurales, ut, guousque, i.e. ad qua. 
Id. pp. 525,526. atqueibi Perizon. The author of the Port-Royal Gram- 
mar, and Ruddiman, seem to concur in opinion with Sanctius ; of these, 
however, the latter is obviously in extreme doubt whether to refer them 
to the dative singular or the accusative plural. Quo (quod vulgo pro ad- 
verbio accipiunt) antiquus dativus esse videtur. Potest etiam dici quo 
pro neutro plurali gu@ esse positum per ellipsin prepositionis ad. Again, 
Sic eo et illo (que vulgo adverbiis accensentur) antiqui accusativi fuerint, 
pro ad ea vel illa negotia, loca, &c. Nisi malis ad dativum sing. hec re- 
ferre. Gram. Maj. Vol. i. p. 203. New Method, &c. Eng. Transl. 1758. 
Book 6. Sect. 2. Ch. 1. 5. p. 94. Vol. ii. 
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convey the idea of motion terminated at the point which these 
adverbs describe, a conception which in Latin it seems the 
province of the accusative alone to express. Our object in the 
following remarks, accordingly, is to prove by such evidence as 
the case wil! admit, that these words were originally the accusa- 
tives of their respective roots, ‘This opinion is not only counte- 
nanced by the meaning of the several words, but derives power- 
ful additional support from such forms of construction as the 
following: Quo tu te agis? Quonam, nisi domum? Plaut. 
Trin. 4. 3.71. Quo te, Moeri, pedes? an, quo via ducit, an 
urbem? Virg. Ecl. ix. 1, i.e. an in urbem, quem in locum via 
ducit? Quonam hec omnia, nisi ad suam perniciem pertinere? 
Ces. B. Civ. i. 9. i. e. ad quidnam, nisi ad, &c. 

At a period in the history of the Latin language contempo- 
raneous with that in which we may suppose these words to have 
assumed their adverbial character, the elision of the final m oc- 
curs so frequently as to afford us, without violating any known 
principle whatever, at least a plausible solution of the difficulty. 
The rejection of this letter in verse, when it is the terminating 
consonant before a .word which begins with a vowel, and the 
well-known fact, that in the oldest inscriptions its absence as a 
final letter is almost universal, furnish rational grounds for be- 
lieving that these adverbs may without any obvious impropriety 
be referred to the accusative case singular. At an early period, 
of which, however, distinct traces still remain, this case in words 
of the second declension, as the roots of all those adverbs mani- 
festly are, terminated uniformly not in wm, but in om or 0. ‘The 
extant proofs of this peculiarity are too numerous and too well 
authenticated to leave any room for imputing it to accident or 
the engraver’s oversight. It is to this antiquated form of the 
accusative then, and not to datives or ablatives singular, nor to 
accusatives plural, that we think the language indebted for such 
words as Quo, Ko, Lodem, &c.; and the ellipsis may, we con- 
ceive, In perfect accordance with existing constructions, and the 
actual meaning of the abbreviated or adverbial form, be thus 
supplied; Quom (in locom): Hom (in locom): Homdem (in lo- 
com): &c. 

It seems not improbable that the Romans imparted somewhat 
of a nasal enunciation to their m and 7; and that it is from them 
that such of the continental Janguages as are the immediate de- 
scendants of the Latin have derived this marked peculiarity of 
utterance. Hence the Omnis of the Romans slides with facility 
into the Ogni of the modern Italians, and hence the ancient 
writers, as 1s remarked by Columna on Ennii Frag. Hesselii, 
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p. 182, used advenies for adveniens, abses for absens, &c. It 
seems probable then that in ordinary conversation the pronun- 
ciation of the soft final m was scarcely perceptible, and in some 
words the existence of the letter was at last forgotten. But 
when the language became an object of more general study, 
when, in consequence of the progressive improvement of the 
people at large, it became more cultivated and refined, and its 
grammatical principles were more perfectly understood, its 
sounds were uttered with greater clearness and precision, and the 
indistinctness of the unlettered age which had passed away was 
succeeded by that fulness of articulation which every polished 
people is ambitious to employ. In a writing and a reading age, 
besides, the eye and the ear exert themselves conjunctly to se- 
cure for each letter a distinct utterance; in the ages of ruder 
antiquity, when written documents are far from being familiar 
even to the best informed, the ear alone, whose decisions yield 
in accuracy to those of the eye, is the only guide to whose 
counsel and direction it is permitted to resort. Hence there 
seem to be grounds for concluding, that in an early state of so- 
ciety those letters that are uttered with a soft and somewhat 
inaudible sound are frequently lost, and, éven when the intro- 
duction of writing begins to give stability to the external forms 
of the language, are not always resumed, though their absence, 
is sometimes indicated by such marks as have been invented to 
announce an incomplete orthography. When, however, the 
superior cultivation of the people has rendered the perfection of 
their language an object of care and attention, the anomalies 
which originate in conversation gradually disappear, and the more 
full and perfect forms of the language are, partially at least, re- 
stored. It need not then surprise us much to observe the oc- 
currence of words in the earliest remaining mouuments of the 
Latin language deprived of certain essential letters, which in its 
more advanced state again resume their proper place; nor on 
the other hand ought it to be held wonderful, if, in many cases, 
letters that at one time formed primary constituents in the struc- 
ture of certain words, when they were once dropped, were ever 
afterwards forgotten and neglected. Now if, agreeably to these 
doctrines, it can be shown, either from any peculiarity in the 
pronunciation of the final m in the most improved state of the 
language, or from the monuments and inscriptions of earlier 
' times, that it was not sounded or but feebly articulated, and that 
in inscriptions it was of so little consequence as to be often en- 
tirely disregarded, we are certainly warranted to conclude, that 
no objection can be drawn from the circumstance that Lo, Quo, 
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&c. want the final m, so powerful as to render it absolutely ne-' 
cessary to resort to any other case than the accusative for the 
solution of the apparent difficulty which their termination’ in- 
volves. ee ace 

Of the facility with which the Romans, even in the most per-— 
fect state of their literature, dispensed with their final m, none 
can entertain any doubt who recals to mind the fact already 
alluded to, and familiar to the most ordinary scholar, its regular 
elision in every kind of verse, when the following word begins 
with a vowel. As this elision is universal, we cannot be per- 
suaded to consider it as a poetical licence, nor an unauthorised 
innovation on the established pronunciation of Latium. ‘The 
poet was taught it by the practice of his country, and merely 
adhered to a usage which he found he bad neither the right nor 
the power to alter. 

- Again, in regard to the final m of the accusative singular, ge- 
nitive plural, &c. we may observe, that its obscure enunciation 
appears to have led to its exclusion from all inscriptions of very 
ancient date. Some contrivance, indeed, such as the apostrophe 
before s of the: English genitive, may possibly in these cases 
have been employed to. denote the absence of a letter, though 
none such, so far as I’ know, is mentioned by those who have 
examined, collected, and arranged the inscriptions that remain. 
Of the’ fact itself there cannot perhaps be adduced a stronger 
and more conclusive proof than that furnished by the inscription 
dug up about three centuries ago near the Porta Capena, com- 
memorative of the reduction of Corsica ‘and Aleria by L. Scipio, 
a’son of Scipio Barbatus, It is thus exhibited by Sirmond and 
Aleanden: and by Hobhouse, Llustrations, &c. p. 170. Seealso 
the preceding page of the same author, where he quotes another 
inscription equally illustrative of the opinion which’ we have’ ad- 
vanced, 

Honc oino ploirume, cosentiunt. R. Luonoro.' optumo fuise, 
viro Lucio M. Scipione filios Barbati Consol. Censor. ‘Aidilis. 
hic fuet. Hic cepit Corsica-Aleriaque urbe. Dedet tempes- 
tatibus. Aide mereto. ‘These words in the orthography of a 
later age are as follows: Hune unum plurimi consentiunt Rome 
bonorum optumum fuisse virum Lucium M. Scipionem. Filius 
Barbati, Consul, Censor, Aidilis hic fuit.. Hic cepit Corsicam 
Aleriamque urbem. Dedit tempestatibus edem merito.t The 





_” Sed et patet illud, quod dixi, ex antiquissima inscriptione L. Scipio- 
nis, ubi m in aliquot vocabulorum extremo omittitur, tanquam litera olim__ 
minus, at a posterioribus magis frequentata, vel certe adscititia, et ideo 
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emission of the final m throughout this inscription cannot be 
accidental. ‘The peculiarity which so strikingly attracts our at- 
tention, in contemplating this very ancient relique, gives a strong 
appearance of plausibility to the opinion which has been ad- 
vanced; and when we consider that this explanation coincides 
perfectly with the signification which the words referred to bear, 
whilst all others deviate from it more or less, the evidence in 
favor of the origin for which we contend seems to be as clear, 
full, and consistent, as the philologist can reasonably expect. 

‘The termination om is well ascertained to be a more ancient 
form of the accusative than wm in words of the second declen- 
sion, nor can it for a moment create a doubt in the mind of any 
intelligent inquirer, On somewhat better grounds, however, 
it may be questioned how Quo can be a product of Quem; a 
position obviously assumed when we maintain that to ‘all the 
words mentioned, z2 /ocum must be supplied to fill up the ellip- 
sis in their construction. 

Whatever be the rationale of the declensions—whether, as 
many grammarians think, their number may safely be restricted 
to three, or whether they may be divided into five, as is uni- 
formly done by the practical teacher of the language, or whether 
they may with still greater propriety be reduced to one, appears 
on this occasion to be a question which it is of little consequence 
to investigate. ‘[hat the same word assumes the garb sometimes 
of one declension, sometimes of another, is a fact of too ordi- 
nary occurrence to be denied; and the simple mention of this 
circumstance is sufficient to account for the apparent anomaly 
observable in attempting to derive Quo from Quem. Quo, qua, 
quo, in the ablative; quorum, quarum, quorum, and queis, in the 
genitive and dative plural, with other cases as analogically formed 
as these, clearly demonstrate the relation subsisting between Quiz 
and words of the first and second declension; whilst Quibus; the 
obsolete nominative plural gues, quem, cuz, &c. evince its affinity 
to the third. The forms cuzmodi and cuicuimodi too, which are 
decidedly genitives, refer us at once to Quus, or Cuus, a,um, as 
their nominative, and prove the regular inflexion of this-word in 
ancient times, either as an adjective of the first and second de- 
clensions, or of the third, at the pleasure of the writer. From this 
Quus then is formed in the accusative Quum, or Quom, or Cum, 
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addi modo, modo omitti, solita. Denique colligitur id ex eo etiam, quod 
sola hc consonans in metro, sequente vocali, eliditur, Perizon. in 
Sanct. Min, p. 487. Ed. Amstel. 1714. 
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which grammarians denominate adverb, conjunction, or prepo- 
sition, according to the place it holds, and the duty it performs, 
ina sentence.! There can be no doubt, then, that the accusative 
was anciently guom; and, if this is admitted, we have only to 
contend for the facility with which the elision of the final m is 
effected to establish a perfect coincidence between the form of 
the word and its appropriate and characteristic meaning. This 
correspondence between the origin and the meaning—a corre- 
spondence which ought to be the groundwork of every philolo- 
gical investigation—cannot, on any principle with which we 
are acquainted, be reconciled with the formation of these words 
from any other case than that to which we have referred them. 

If such be the origin of Quo, the other words mentioned are 
so obviously formed on the same principle as to need no farther 
illustration or comment. 


Aad. ©: 
Edinburgh, April, 1824. 





DE QUANTITATE SYLLABARUM ANCIPITUM IN 


Fortuitus, Gratuitus, Pituita. 





“ Gratuitus sicut et fortuitus, auctoritate Horatii contra vul- 
gum, penultima producta.” Chr. Becmani Bornensis Manu- 
ductio ad L. L. necnon de Origg. L. L., Hanovie 1629. p. 
514, , 

“A forte est fortuitus; ut a gratis, gratuitus. Fortuito 
non tam adverbium est, quam quasi adverbium. Nam intelli- 
gitur casu. Interdum tamen junctim legas, Casu et fortuito. 
Sed tum potius fortuitu scribendum, ut est in melioribus libris. 
Ex gratis autem factum gratis xatd cvyxorgy: a quo gra- 
tuitus ; ut a forte, fortuitus.” Jo. G. Vossii Etym. L. L. 

** Fortuitus, penultima producitur ab Horatio Od. 2, 15, 17. 








1 The preposition, as it is called, seems to imply time, and intimates 
that some act or condition is contemporaneous with another mentioned. 
It is spelt guom in an inscription quoted by Lanzi, p. 154. Dr. Butler’s 
derivation from civ or %«ov is not, we think, probable. See his Praxis, 
&c. But this subject would require a dissertation. 
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Nec fortuitum spernere cespitem Leges sinebant. Sic Phedrus 
2,4, 4. Auson. in vit Sap. de Solone v. 3. At Mani. 1, 
182. Petron. Sat.c. 135 Juvenal. Sat. 13, 225. et alii corri- 
piunt: nisi malis ad syneresim recurrere, et trisyllabam vocem 
facere: quod tamen durius esse videtur.” Forcellini Lex. tot. 
Latin. ‘* Gratuitus, penultima syllaba brevis est, Stat. Sz/v. 
1,6, 16. Quidquid nobile Ponticis nucetis, Quod ramis pia 
germinat Damascus, Largis gratuitum cadit ruinis. Posse 
tamen produci quidam putant, exemplo tov fortuitus ap. Horat. 
Od. (1. c.)” Forcellin. 

“ Fortuito, mediam ut plurimum producit, Plaut.Aud. 1, 2, 
41. Horat. Od. (l.c.) Nec fortuitum spernere cespitem. Sic 
gratuitus, pituita.” Ph. Parei Lex. Cr. *‘Gratuita opera, Cist. 
4, 2,74. penultima longa, ut ap. Horat. fortuetum.” Pareus. 

“<< Fortuitus,’ inquit Serv.in Ain. 6,179. turin antiquam 
silvam etc. ‘ab eundo est et a fortuna compositum.” Quod 
vanum ; zéus est terminatio, ut in gratuitus. Sed illud recte, 
quod ibidem ait, ‘Producit autem I, et corripit,’ laudatque 
Juvenal. Sat. 13.extr. Non quasi fortuitu nec ventorum rabie, . 
sed Iratus cadat in terras, et vindicet ignis. Et contra Horat. 
Carm. (1. c.) Hic enim nisi I litera longa sit, non stat versus. 
Hactenus ille. Versus Horatii est alcaicus dactylicus; éuz 
secundus pes est iambus, Sic corripitur Manil. 1, 182. Nam 
neque fortuitos ortus surgentibus astris: producitur in illo tro- 
chaico ‘Auson. vit Sap. Solon., Non erunt honores unquam 
fortuiti muneris.” Gesner. Thes, L. L. 

“ Gratuitus, quantitas tertie syllabe prorsus est anceps, 
eodem modo ut in fortuitus, cujus tertiam Horatius produxit 
(I. c.) Stat. Szlv. 1,6, 16. Et quas precoquit Ebosita cannas, 
Largis gratuitum cadit rapinis. Sunt phaleuci.” Gesner. 


“ Fortuitus, anceps est; usitate autem corripitur. Plautus, 
Horatius, Ausonius, Buchananus, et Heinsius produxerunt : 
Manilius contra et Juvenalis corripuerunt; quorum tamen in 
locis qui cum Olao Borrichio in Parnasso in Nuce ad v. 830. 
cuvityow Comminiscuntur, quasi for tuz tus tribus syllabis longis: 
ultima nempe ob sequentis vocabuli incipientem consonantem 
per positionem longa: dicti hi poet posuissent, temere nituntur . 
contra. Analogia enim, que est in gratuitus, de quo. paulo 
post, huic figmento obstat; si enim Papinius Statius penulti- 
mam in gratuitus corripit, cur non similiter eadem in fortuitus 
corripi queat? Cf. Poet. Giess. 71. et Voss. Art. Gramm. 297.” 
Noltenu Ler. Anti-Barbarum 1, 275. 


“‘ Gratuatus, anceps ; usitate autem corripitur. Dousa qui- 
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dem |. 1. Precidaneorum in Petron, 16. produci tantum de- 
bere contendit; sed contra Stati, luculentissimi poete, auctori- 
tas est 1. 1. Silv. Carm. ult., ubi legas v. 16. Largis gratua- 
tum cadit rapinis. Neque enim hic comminiscenda ouvitnoss 
est, quasi gratuitum tribus syllabis dixerit, Nusquam enim 
Papinius i in phalecis in hac regione, spondeo est usus, quod 
Catullus sibi permisit. Rectius igitur statuetur penultima 
anceps, ut eadem in fortuitus, de quo supra. Nam si Papinius 
tertiam in gratuitus corripuit, cur non similiter tertia in Sortuitus 
corripi queat? Ac si Plautus, Horatius, Ausonius tertiam in 
fortuitus produxere, cur non ad illud exemplum tertiam quoque 
in gratuitus producere liceat?” Noltenius |. c. p. 283. 

“At anceps est penultima in foriutéus : quod aliqui semper 
corripi putarunt. Sed tantum abest, ut evincant quod volunt, 
ut ne illad quidem, corripi eam posse, solide probent. Juve- 
nalis versum adducunt, cui tres prime :syllabe constituant da-— 
ctylum. Locus est Soi, Los 

Non quasi ) for tuitus, nec ventorum rabie, sed 

Tratus cadat in terras, et vindicet ignis. 
Ita enim ex Aldina et Ms. nostro legendum, non judiceé, ut in 
vulgatis et altero est Ms. nostro. Sed profecto argumentum 
hoc invalidum est, cum dici possit secundam et tertiam in for- 
tuitu s. fortuitus, (utrumque in Mss. legas,) coutrahi xara ovvi- 
Syow: quomodo et Horat. dixit Ep. 1, 1. 

Precipue sanus, nist cum pituita molesta est. 
Nam produci primam, liquet ex illo Catulli ad furtum, C92, 
17.) 


~ 


A te sudor abest, abest saliva, 
Mucusque et mala pituita nasi. 
Sane pene ultimam in trochaicis istis liquido producit Plaut. 
Aul. actus 2, scena |: 
Post mediam atatem, qui mediam ducit uxorem domum, 
Si eam senex anum pregnantem fortuitu fecertt, 
Quid dubitas, quin sit paratum nomen puero Postumus ? 
Apud Horat. quoque legere est (1. c.) 
Nec fortuitum spernere cespitem 
Leges sinebant. 
Et ap. Auson. in ivy Sapientum est iste trochaicus, 
Non erunt honores unquam fortuiti muneris. 
Estque scriptores hosce secutus Alciatus, cum scripsit Sie 
Tlapegy. Juris ec. 7. 
fobs putavit esse te, Virtus, datam, 
Que fortuitis serviebas casibus. 
Nec in fortuitus tantum, sed in gratuitus quoque eos fugit 
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ratio. Non tamen assentio Jano Douze, qui in Pracidaneis ad 
Hlorat. (2, 16.) 76 1 in hujusmodi male corripi putat. Nam ap. 
Stat. est phalecius ille Sev. 1. 

Largis gratuitum cadit rapinis.” 
G. J. Vossii Aristarchus p. 104. 

** Hec qui non consideret, facile in quantitate labetur. Ita 
primam in pituita corripere non dubitabit, quia ap. Horat. sit 
Ep. 1, 1, (108.) 

Pracipue sanus, nisi cum pituita molesta est. 
At hic trisyllabum est. Produci vero primam, indicat Catulli 
hoc ad Furium, 
i a et mala pituita Nast. 
Et Persii istud Sat. 2, (57.) 
Somnia sive qui purgatissima miitunt.” 
Voss. l.c. p. 71. ‘* Pituita per syneresin vox est trisyllaba 
ap. Pers. (I. c.) Primam syllabam aperte producit Catullus ad 
Furium s. 23, 17. 
A te sudor abest, abest saliva, 
Mucusque, et mala prtuita nasi. 
, Itaque trisyllabum etiam est ap. Horat. Serm. 2, 275. stomacho- 
que tumulitum Lenta feret pituita, et Ep. (l.c. Ms Gesner. Thes. 
L. L. “ Pituita, humor redundans, ex ore naribusque fluens, 
producitur, Horat. lp. (1. c.) ubi tamen syneresi hoc vocabulum 
contrahitur in trisyllabum; nam prima syllaba semper reperitur 
producta, Ol. Borrichii’ Parnassus in Nuce ad v. 1630.” 
Noltenius |. c. p. 332. “ Pitucta, sanguis imperfecte coctus, 
humor crudus, aqueus, excrementitius, vel naturaliter vel preter- 
naturaliter in corpore genitus: quo pertinent mucus narlum, qui 
ex capite redundat, saliva, phlegma, phlegma ventriculi et in- 
testinorum: a mrvw et mitdw, Spuo, et mituew, Coagulo. Ridet 
Quintil. 1, 6. (al. 10.) eum, qui dictam putavit, quia petat vitam. . 
Prima syllaba producitur, et tertia, Catull.(l.c.) Secunda et ter- 
tia aliquando per syneresin coalescunt, Pers, (I.c.) Horat. (I.¢.)” 
Forcellinus. “ Sic et Catullus petwite primam cum produxit, 
Mucusque et mala pituita naso, non corripuit Horat. nist cum 
pituita molesta est. Sed trisyllabum posuit ita ut medium ele- 
mentum, AMolicum fiat digamma: quod et elicitur ex AXli Sto- 
lonis judicio, quia petendo vitam duci ratus est.” J. C. Scaliger 
Poet. 7. p. 844. “ Pituita, J. C. Seal. (I. c.) Catullus pituite 
primam produxit, Mucusque et mala pituita nasi” [ap. Scal. 
est naso,| “nec corripuit Horat. nist cum piluita molesta est. 
Sed trisyllabum posuit ita, ut medium elementuny olicum fiat 
digamma: quod et elicitur ex Ali Stolonis judicio, qui a pe- 
tendo vitam duci ratus est. Quintil. (1.c.) GQuamvis autem 
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pituita aliis formetur a qwitra, quia sit dentus humor, adinstar, 
picis, tamen /dlium sublevat Plato in T2m@o: Pasypa 02 6&d 
xal aAwupoy any) mavTWY voonLaTwWY, Ore vyiveTa! xarappoinn® ice 
O& Tovs TémoUs, Els OUs pel, MavTodamods OvTas mayToIe YOOnuLaATa ElAn~ 
gev. Et quia pitwita vite quasi hostis et plurimorum morborum 
causa est, sane a petendo vitam merito dicitur.” Chr. Becmani 
Manuductio ad L. DL. p. 850. ‘ Pituita si coacervetur aut 
corrumpatur, multos morbos sepeque mortem adferre solet, 
eoque /Elio Stoloni videbatur sic dicta, quia petat vitam. Quam 
etymologiam merito improbat Fabius (I. c.) Grecis vocatur 
PrA&ypx, quod, (ut est in Etym. M.,) rapa ro GAcyw nar’ dvtigpa- 
ow puxedratoy y&o éot. Verum antiphrasis nihil est nisi insci- 
tiz asylum. Quare videndum au non pifuita potius dicatur a 
mitra, i.e. Pix, nempe quia glutinoso lentore picr similis sit. 
Atque hoc etymon firmat, quod eapse de causa etiam herbe 
genus dictum sit mitra, cujus tactu, si cum melle teratur, digiti 
coherent, Plinio auctore. ®Azywa autem, ut ego quidem su- 
_spicor, non ita quidem dicitur, quia sit per se zgneum, sed quia 
per accidens causet febres. Quippe $Acype 6&0 xal adApmupoy any 
TAVTOY VOONMATwY Coa yiyveres xatappoixd, Pituita acida et salsa 
fons est morborum, quicunque e distillatione fiunt, ut ait Plato 
in Tim@o.” G. J. Voss. Etym. L. L. 

The above passages are all, which I have seen on these con- 
troverted points, and from their juxtaposition it is no very trou- 
blesome matter to make our way through the difficulty and to 
put the student in possession of rules sufficient to direct his 
judgment. 

1. To determine the quantity of the penultimate in fortuitus, 
gratuitus, we must define the etymology of those words, Ser- 
vius derives fortuztus from eo and fortuna: ille habeat secum 
servetque sepulcro. .Vossius with more sense and felicity derives 
it from forte, and therefore considers witus as the mere termina- 
tion, and in like manner he derives gratuitus from gratis, Let 
us for a moment admit the absurd etymology of Servius—then 
the word fortuitus has its penultimate short to a certainty; for 
it would follow the same analogy, as in circuitus: Virg. Ain. 
11, 767. 

Undique circuitum, et certam quatit improbus hastam. 
But if we have recourse to the opinion of Vossius—then also the 
quantity is manifestly determined to be short, fortuttus. 2. But 
an objector will start up and say that an adjective so formed and. 
terminated is a novelty in the Latin language. 1 answer that 
the principle of formation and the kind of termination appear in 
at least two adjectives, fortuitus and gratuitus, and therefore, 
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however novel the fact may be, it is not singular. And who, in 
the consciousness of universal knowlege and the pride of accu- 
rate learning, will venture to assert that the whole compass of 
Roman literature supplies no other examples?. Does not the 
parent Greek language abound with novelties, and even with sin- 
gularities? For instance, Aavéavenos, a word coined by Simonides 
(ap. Aristot. Hist. Anim. 5, 8.) 1s formed against analogy, and 
to the best of my belief unsupported by any other Greek word of 
kindred formation. 3. The words circuitus and tenuitas show 
that there was nothing in the sound of fortuttus cacophonous 
enouch to be rejected by the delicacy of a Roman ear. 4. The 
language of Roman satire, like the Greek iambic, approximates 
to common discourse, and, as Juvenal has used fortuttus, the 
probability is that the word was so pronounced in ordinary con- 
-versation. 5, Statius has shortened the penultimate of gratui- 
tus, and would, no doubt, have served fortuitus in the same 
manner. But, supposing the common pronunciation to have 
been fortuttus, gratutus, neither gods nor men would have 
tolerated the impiety of a poet, who violated the sanctity 
of the language by substituting 2 for 2. 5. The advocates for 
lengthening the doubtful syllable in prose confidently appeal to 
Horace as Augustan authority. But the authority applies only 
to verse, and undoubtedly a modern writer of Odes may follow 
the example of Horace. But | ask, has Horace treated any 
other word in a similar manner? If so, he has availed himself 
of a poetic licence, and his authority in reference to prose will 
avail nothing. 6. Horace had the authority of Plautus to plead 
for his usage, and the language of Roman Comedy would deter- 
mine the point in favor of Horace, if this be the only instance, 
in which Plautus can be himself accused of violating quantity 
to accommodate his verse, It may be reasonably supposed that 
in the time of Plautus great liberties were taken with the Roman 
tongue and that the quantity of many words had not been ob- 
served with uniform exactness by all Writers. 7. But cannot 
fortuitus and gratuitus be pronounced as trisyllables? I reply 
that they cannot be so pronounced in prose, because the Latin 
language has no diphthong wz, but the contraction of u, 2 into uz 
may be occasionally admitted into poetry, as in the instance of 
pituita. It must, however, be confessed, (and I am indebted 
to a learned friend for the remark,) that in the AZolic dialect, 
from which the Latin is derived, the diphthong us exists; as in 
vite ap. Sapphonem. Priscian p. 22.: “ Apud Aloles ui swpe 
amittit vim liters in metro, ut Sera, AAAd tld.” See Mait- 
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taire’s Gr. L. Dialecti p. 327. 8. 1 shall be happy to see the 
subject, which I have attempted to discuss, argued by abler pens 
than mine; and [ claim no other merit than that of a pioneer, 
clearing the ground for a future adventurer, | 


E. H. BARKER. 
Thetford, May, 1824. 





ON THE 
ORIGIN OF MILTON’S LYCIDAS. 





Since the days of the impostor Lauder no one has dared to 
accuse Milton of plagiarism. It is far from the intention of 
the writer of the following pages to fasten that charge on the 
immortal poet. If we look to the essay of Dr. Farmer on the 
learning of Shakspeare, or consult any of his numerous com- 
mentators, we find that all his dramatic and poetical works are 
built on some tale or history, yet we do not presume to consider 
him as a plagiary: therefore if we discover a monody on the same 
subject as that on Lycidas, treated in the same allegorical manner, 
similar in structure, containing the same imagery, and often the 
same expressions, we may conclude, that it was the model on 
which Lycidas was formed, without accusing Milton of intended 
plagiarisin. 

‘It is singular that neither Warburton, Hurd, Warton, John- 
son, ‘l’odd, nor any other acute and able commentators, dis- 
covered the source from which this monody was derived. 

Milton’s profound knowlege of the language of Italy and 
of her Latin writers is too well authenticated to require farther 
remark. 

Among the most celebrated of the Latin poets of Italy is 
BaLTHAsarR CasTIGLIONI, a Mantuan, born in 1468, who 
was made Bishop of Avila by the Emperor, when sent by 
Clement the Seventh on an embassy to that monarch, 

Castiglioni was distinguished for his learning and for his 
works in prose and verse, Some of his poetical compositions 
have been highly lauded by Julius Scaliger. Among his poems 
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is an elegy entitled ALCON, Serrasius speaking: of this poem 
says: . 
Castilionius (scilicet Iolas) deflet poete Falconis Mantuani juvenis 


mortem, quem secum domi ab ztate ineunte aluerat, habueratque comi- 
tem et socium studiorum ac vigiliarum suarum omnium. 


Milton in his monody laments, under the name of Lycidas, 
his friend and fellow-student Edward King, who was _ ship- 
wrecked on his passage to Ireland in a crazy vessel, which 
foundered during a calm, not far from the coast of England. 

The similarity in the subjects of the Elegy of ALtcown and 
the Monody of LycrpAs 1s evident.. Let us now examine the 
manner in which both the poets have composed their poems. 

Milton allegorically says of Lycidas : 


For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill. 


lolas, i. e. Castiglioni, tells of Alcon : 


Nos etenim a teneris simul usque huc viximus annis, 
Frigora pertulimusque estus, noctesque, diesque, 
Communique simul sunt pasta armenta labore. 


In the above quotations both are allegorically represented in the 
characters of shepherds, each pursuing with his friend their 
pastoral avocations. 
Dunster acutely conjectured that the lines 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude; 


And with forced fingers rude, 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year— 


were derived from these words of Cicero: 


Et quasi poma ex arboribus, crudasi sint, vi avelluntur; si matura 
et cocta, decidunt; sic vitam adolescentibus vis aufert, senibus maturi- 
tas. 

The mind of Milton was so imbued with classic lore, that 
Dunster’s suggestion bears the air,of probability; particularly 
as the word cruda is used by Cicero: but as the Elegy of 
Alcon contains the following lines, and since, as will be seen, 
the structure of the poem is throughout the same, I am inclined 
to consider the idea as emanating from 


Non metit ante diem lactentes messor aristas, 
Immatura rudis non carpit poma colonus. 


Milton tells us of his friend’s untimely end; - 


For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, — 
we Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 
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Castiglioni commences his poem with 


Ereptum fatis primo sub flore juvente, 
Alconem nemorum decus, et solatia amantum. 


Lycidas’ love for the Muses is celebrated; and the elegant 
latinism from the first epistle of Horace, 


Seu condis amabile carmen, 
is made to adorn the beautiful apostrophe— 


Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 


Castiglioni thus speaks of his friend : 


Alcon deliciz# Musarum et Apollinis, Alcon 
Pars anima, &c. 


When the following lines from both the poets are considered 
together, it is presumed that the association of ideas will be too 
evident to require any metaphysical elucidation. 

Milton under the fictitious images of rural employments 
describes his studies with his friend ; 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper’d to the oaten flute ; 
Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloyen heel 


From the glad sound would not be absent long ; 
And old Dameetas loved to hear our song. 


Castiglioni in the same figurative language writes : 


Quem toties Fauni et Dryades sensere canentem, 
Quem toties Pan est, toties miratus Apollo, 
Flebant Pastores 





The former speaks of 








Fauns with cloven heel. 


The latter enumerates among the mourners for Alcon, 
Capripedes Satyriscos. 





Milton in the following words conveys a poetical and touch- 
ing thought : | 
The willows, and the hazel copses green, 


Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 


the origin of which is found in 


Non tecum posthac molli resupinus in umbra 
Effugiam longos estivo tempore soles ; 

Non tua vicinos mulcebit fistula montes, 
Docta nec umbrose resonabunt carmina valles. 
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Even the line 
Ay me! I fondly dream 
has a thought responsive to it in 
Vana mihi incassum fingebam somnia demens. 


In the ensuing verses of our English bard are a few lines 
on which I wish to offer some remark, since the reference of 
Milton has not been noticed by Warton : 


Were it not better done, as others use 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair? ; 


These lines contain a sarcastic allusion to Buchanan, who 


often wandered from his severer studies to sport with Amaryllis, 
or sing of Nera: 


Cum das basia, nectaris Neera 
Das mi pocula, das dapes Deorum, 
Ut factus videar mihi repente 
Unus e numero Deiim, Deisve 
Siquid altius est, beatiusve. 


Milton was residing in the country when he wrote the 
monody on his friend, consequently his mind was alive to every 
rural image; yet even this Jament,~ 


Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echoes mourn: 

The willows and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or tainl-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the white thorn blows; 

Such Lycidas thy loss to shepherds’ ear 


has a passage so responsive to it in feeling and imagery, that, 
when considered with the other similarities, it leads us, at least, 
to conclude that he remembered it: 


Arboribus cecidere come, spoliataque honore est 
Sylva suo, solitasque negat pastoribus umbras. 
Prata suum amisere decus, morientibus herbis 
Arida; sunt sicci fontes, et flumina sicca. 
Infcecunda carent promissis frugibus arva, 

Et mala crescentes rubigo exedit aristas. 

Squalor tristis habet pecudes, pecudumque magistros. 


Those who are accustomed to watch the operations of their 
minds, to trace with patient care their ideas to their sources, 
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and, to observe accurately the various associations arising from 
the same origin, and spreading into various ramifications 
unconnected in their details, will readily perceive that the fol- 


lowing passage, (with the circumstance of his friend being a 
churchman, ) 


Impastus stabulis sevit lupus, ubere raptos 
Dilaniatque ferus miseris cum matribus agnos; 
Perque canes pradam impavidus pastoribus aufert— 


gave rise to the prophetic insinuation of the execution of Arch- 
bishop Laud, whom he considered as the cause of all the 
schisms then existing in the church— 


Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing sed: 

But that two-handed engine at the door - 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 


The opinion almost receives confirmation from the fact, that 
both the poets make a sudden transition to rural imagery of a 
more tender character: Milton in his beautiful invocation— 


Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams; return Sicilian Muse, / 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 

Their bells, and flowrets of a thousand hues, 

Ye valleys low where the mild whispers use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
(“ Nil nisi triste sonant et sylvz, et pascua, et amnes, 
Et liguidi fontes; tua tristia funera flerunt”) — 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks ; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamell’d eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honied showers 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy peak’d with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureat herse where Lycid lies. 


This invocation has one in the Alcon so nearly responsive to 
it in the names of the flowers and the scope of the passage, that 
the spring from which it flowed 1s clearly seen: 

Vos mecum, o pueri, beneolentes spargite flores, 
Narcissum, atque rosas, et suave rubentem hyacinthum, 


Atque umbras hedera lauroque inducite opacas. 
Nec desint casiz, permixtaque cinnama amomo, 
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Excitet ut dulces aspirans ventus odores. 
€ % % m ay * % 
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Interea violas intertexent amaranthis, 
Et tumulo spargent flores et serta Napxe. 


There are no lines in the Lycidas which exceed in magnifi- 
cence and beauty the simile of 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky :— 
Unless so many corresponding parts had been. discovered, I 
should have hesitated in saying that it may be deemed a splendid 
paraphrase of 
Adspice, decedens jam Sol declivis Olympo 
Occidit, et moriens accendit sidera ccelo ; 
Sed tamen occiduo cum laverit zquore currus, 
Idem iterum terras orienti luce reviset. 
Milton’s thoughts rise beyond the simile, and he triumphantly 
exclaims : | | 
Through the dear might of him that walk’d the waves 
Where, other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 


And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 


Castiglioni too places his Alcon in Elysium ; 


Et nunc Elysia letus spatiaris in umbra, 
Alcone et frueris dulci, eternumque frueris. 


It is presumed that no doubt can ever again be entertained 
of the origin of the Monody on Lycidas. ‘The poem of Alcon 
may be compared to the sketch of an inferior artist which Mil- 
ton studied,—his genius enlarged the outline, made every form 
bolder, added strength and beauty to every part, then touched 
it with a master’s hand, and imbued it with colors soft and 
strong and rich and varied. 


N. OGLE. 
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In DEMOSTHENEM Commentarii Joannis Sra- 
GER, Bicknor Wallice in Com. Monumethie Rectoris. 





No. VI.—[Continued from No. LV1.] 


ES Aristocratem, p. 638. 1. 14. dees, ay 3€ Th cupBH ToLOUTOY Cloy 
iows yon Tw xal aAAw, aman i pey (Charidemus, psephismate 
Aristocratis Sacrosanctus) ex Opanns, eAbay oe eis mOAW O1ny mov, 
75 wey eGoug has penners xUp40s ay, Ov Hg MOAAg moKEh TOY cemelpnwevary 
ume Tay VO LaDy Tos 8 eeor nab TaXIs emidupricass TaUT emi eigay m™par- 
TEW, AAO Th YF, oryavra Cejnoes Xapidymoy eayv adrov WBoiley ; 

F. dado t1 3) SIFANTAS deyoes Xaplnwoy 2 eav ATTOY bBotkew ; 
avtov, Ibi, fie 

In Aristocratem, p- 644, 1. 25, Aovyiopevor 8° ork prepa ’ Opeo- 
TNS amExTOVWS, bpororyéoy, Gedy Sixnacray tuxuv dmoduyyavel, vowloces 
(oxotor) dixcscy rive elvas Pdvoy. 

Rectius amoduyyév01. 

In Aristocratem, ‘P. 645. 1. 11. &aAn’ Adpioroy auriy clay THY 
aithav, xc merck TAIT ed0ds moonrypabas ary cory t0¥ elvau, Tpitoy TouTh 
Oincorhpioy xual TA TOUTOU YomImcL mapaBeBnxods daivy. 

airyy tiv aitiay) Merum crimen, merum nomen homicidi, 
sine adjunctione liciti vel illiciti. 

In Aristocratem, p- 647. 1.9. aan’ ody obros Bypae rare. 
AANA Toy may addoy airiceo cer bau Toy 08 axpiToy, Toupx poe exdidoo- 
Bees. Distinguendum Tov 08, angiroy Tagen pipet exbiboo bas. 

TOY peev) Accusatorem —abdov) pi mpordorovra xiAlas, Edy jay 
pertraBy 70 meyer roy wEpos Tov Pow. 

Tov 08) Tov dvBedgovoy. 

In dS ee p- 667. 11. éy 8% Aapbane TEs avO guomos 
yiryvovtas dvo. _Osprayspas Ovo mee avr dy barepy THO EGAKET TOS. ot 
Togam ANG bo TONS mag’ Opi yvovres megh TOY Tupavvioy, ATORXTIVYOOUTS 
Pidionoy Sixcelns, THY AUTOY moar pide olgpuevon Oly eAeubepoby, eb On 
ToY TOTE _bnep Dirloxov Asyovray, Ore usc bobores wey TOIS ey Tlegivip 
Eévors, elye e doy Toy “Eddjomoytoy, HEyloTOs o ny Td index ay, 
evyoatbe Ths, WomeEp ovros vovi, bay Tis amoxtelyy Pidicxoy, dey dary oy 
auroy ex TOY CUP din’ coy elvoes® moos Aids, becoucbe eis dony dy aio- 
xovny 7 moms Neoy eA nodes. 7 me joey has 0 Oeporay spas, xal 6 EER- 
xETTOS, Eis Aes Boy, xo @xovy exsh. el 0 edynrerd Tis THY Didioxov 
Taldwy  Plawy, eedidor’ dv tad Tov Dwerépou Ungioparos. 

Corrigendum, ’EZEAIAONT dy. 

Constructio est, <i ¢ tic Tév Didioxov maldwy } PiAwy 2gnmrero 
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(rob Beprarydpov xal TOU "EEqueorou,) eedidovr’ dy (6 Ocpraydous 
xol 0’ Eknxeotos) 0nd Tou Omerepou Undicparos. 

In Aristocratem, p- 678. I. 26. odxoby tod (rd Markland) xo- 
pasio Bee a emoAwAOT a neophae imroonojvevou Xagidypov, SiaBavros, 
dyoly 6 aon wy Kpiluris, mepl tay vmcpyovray yeyeviobas pelfous 
Toy mpOTE pov TOUS xIvOUVOUS. 

Construe, 6 cp oV Kpilariis Onol, 
BiaBavros, (. e. Ore BidBeBqicer 6 Xagidnys0s) ToUs xIvOdvOUS meph 
Tay Imapyovray yeyevyobas, welfous Tay moOrEpov. 

In Aristocratem, p. 689. 1. 2. xairos oxalate ws exdaatoy of 
mooryovo1 TOUS uations EauTovs, gi maganhyo los Umiv. &xeivos Ozpio- 
TONAEK AuPdvres peeiloy auTay aksovyvTa ppovely, eenucay @ 2x Tio 10- 
Azws, eek padiopoy Kourery vena ety. xa Kipooves, OTs THY me&Tploy were 
xlynce moAsteley ee eaUTOU, Toupee T pels peey AaDyo ay bigous TO Hy 
Javarw Cnpacooces. meyvtnnovta oe THRAYTOL sioemgakay. xal Tovroy Toy 
rponoy mpooepepovro THKOOT adrods ceyaber eipy uo mevols av ipdrors. 
Osuxaiws. ov yap aubrois amedidovra Thy adTay Ersulepiayv, xab peya- 
Aopuxiay Tév Zoyuv. 

Ante trav épywv subaudiendum ayzi. 

ov yap adrois x. t. A.) Non enim factis illorum suam 
libertatem magnanimitatemque illis vendebant.——cum factis 
illorum libertatem magnanimitatemque suam non mutabant,— 
Eadem constructio zp} mopomp. 

P. 349. 1. 24. moAajy aiorcovyy nek peryahrous xavbivous THT 
EXEL TH TOAEH, Did THY aiorpoxegderay THY TOUTOU, xai To XPHMATOQN 
AIMOAOXSOAI TAAHOH. 





In Timocratem. 





In Timocratem, p. 702. I, 10. air ioe ceeVv0S ye pee eis 
cey dover KATEOTHT EY. ev Oe Toor 0 weUnroy peEO0S TOY biday ov pera 
AaBav, PAs ybAlas. ey 83, women ny Oixciov, parrora pay dic 
Tous Oeovs, emeita 08 xal did TOUS OinclovTas tuav, eowdny. 

Rectius rovs dsxcoavras. quitunc judicabant. non enim iidem 
semper, 

In ‘Timocratem, p. 706. I. 8. nl 88 ris mporns mpurawveles Ti 
EvOeKaTy, EV TH Dh, emenday eventas 6 xyjouk, emiyeootoviay moseiv 
Toy VO. 

Ty, evdexcery) 70H ExccrouBasdivos prv0s. {nfra p. 708. 1, 

Tis ExxAnolas ey y Tove yOWous emEX EIpOTOVHTATE, ovens tea ies TOU 
ExaTopPasmvos punvos, Owexaty Tov vOqs.0v elojvey ey. 

In ‘Timocratem, p. 707.1. 5. of 83 becpobercn Tous evden bevras 
sloaydvrey els 70 Bina riiptoy HUTA TOV vOpsoy" A pn avovray els cpesov 
TAYOV, WS xaroduovres THY emavopluaw Tay VOU. 
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4 pj dndyrwy els cipeiov méyov) alioquin ne ascendant (promo- 
veantur, provehantur) in Areopagum, 

In Timocratem, p. 714. 1. 10. mOAAaig TOY voy mpooeyé- 
younro Tov Oe vOpoy elvos wbpioy TOV demo TOU mere Tov voy CPL OVT te 
Uorepoy Oe Vpapoy ent Tourols 6 Tibels Tovde Tov voplov, TOY aveyyor= 

BEV, oux evonate Olxcesoy elvc, ‘TOUS adrods TOY vOpLany avayey A aad 
peevous® Uorepoy, ji i eribnoay, xuplous elyces® aveveynely ent THY inpegay, 
ag’ 7s atlinoay, xb mporepov roroas xupious, 6 bale exaoroy 
nelwoe. 

Libenter legerem, vite evdpate Bincusoy Elves, Tovs Orras Toy 
vopuony covarysrypoeppsvous” ‘ dorepoy, 1 eridyocav, xuplous elves” dve~ 
veyxel emt THY yuspav ad’ ao eridyoav,—x. r. A. Sententiam loci 
satis accurate dat Taylor: Qui vero postea legem hanc tulit, 
modo recitatam ; non wquum censuit legibus iis, quz diserte 
jubentur auctoritatis initium capere, interjecto aliquo tempore 
postquam late fuerint, auctoritatem dare ab eo ipso die in quo 
late essent, atque eo pacto ratas habere prius quam ipse lator 
postulasset. 

In Timocratem, p. 728. 1. 18. 6 8, moAAdy dvrmy xak Sewoy, 
dy ey To vopnep vibnaa: (Limocrates cil cujus lex debitores pub- 
licos, qui vades darent, Immunes a vinculis prestabat) parior” 
agloy & eor Ceycvarnr yo ces, Bobaoua mos Upsces elreiv. Oy GAoU ye rob 
youov TH AUT AT THT ATE TOUS eyyunras, demcuyr og reyet. Ta) 0g ra 
xobior caves LATE BeArious, pnts Xeipous, pie OAWS mpooexXovTh TOY 
vouy Umiy, ou Depatocy oure bieny, oure Thumplay mpooyeypadev, &AN 
adelay memolyne ToTavTHY, doyy oldy TE yeveo dou mTAsioTyy. 

Fujusce loci sententiam quod non vidit Reiskius, idcirco 
pravam lectionem, dmavras, verissime, aravra, pretulit. arayre 
tamen in plurali numero est, et neutro genere 5 non in singulari 
et masculino, ut Reiskio videbatur. Delenda interpunctio post 
eyyuntas. —TO HOTT TNO ATI Tous eyyunras. AMAYT OL Agyes, Thi, 
qui vades dederit, omnia dicit. Legis omnis provisio, cautiones 
omnes, omnes sanctiones, ad illum diriguntur, illum spectant, 
qui vades utique dederit. Sed quid faciendum debitore qui 
vades non dederit? De hoe consulio et vafre tacuit 'Timocrates, 
ingwit Orator, quo effugiant erarii. 

In Timocratem, p. 737. 1.17. xairos, @ Tiybeparres, ob puev 
OVTES TLiv KYpIOS vOM.0L, TOUTOUT) moLoUTE xUgIOUS amavTwY.—TOUTOUC) 
Judices, scilicet. | 

In Ti imocratem, p. 739. 1.5. a&sov trolvuv xal rod’ eimeiy, roy 
Opeis OraGépere, w ashes Bixacrat, peyaropeoodyy TOY pnropwy. 

oroy iahepere Tay bytopwy peyerAoPoordyy) Vobis 1 _ipsis, scilicet, 
humilioribus, non parcendo legibus abrogandis, si quis vestrum 
poenam commeruerit. 
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In Timocratem, p. 759. 1. ult, olopecus Tolvuy cutie Oy odd exeivey 
apekerbon ray Aaya, ws Bewed av mabos, el, powers Gms “Abqvecsay 
pendels delnoeras, autos meloercel Th XOx0y.———— mp5 oe TOUS TOLOU- 
TOUS Aaryous BéAriov mpocexn x02 yee perxed TavT as Upces, i” yrvoy efoumet~ 
taobe. Gray pev yap ABV ts Ontos pnvels Sebnoerecs ’ Adnvaiwy, a Anv- 
Dover Pevdopevos 0 Upucts. oO yao Tour” EUyxev, AAA’ Omg dwels dexupos 
TOY MpOTTinnMaTwy yevngecte. 
Interponendum Oia. ov yap AIA rots’ eyxev, 2AN dmws— 
x. TA. 
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In Aphobum I. p. 818. I. 6. 0d yep oiddyros TOUTOU CAgéBou) 
OITOy TY pnrpl, THY de mpornee EXOVTOS, ovde TOY alxoy picbovy ederovros, 
anAg pera Ty hAAwY emit pomeny varngerpigey akouvros, emojoaro 
Adyous meph TovTwy 6 Anpoxcipys’ oude Toy olxoy puscbody eéAovros) 
* Elocatio edium intelligatur cum omni instrumento et facul- 
tatibus.” Wolf. Atqui edes elocande non erant, cum De- 
mosthenis patris testamento Aphobo habitande fuissent relicta. 
aur be ToUTH ( 'A>oBe) THY PNTEOR THY ueTepay, xab mpoina orybor- 
xovT pres, nab Ti inte nar oxEevErs xgiie ba TKS Epis. [ne 814. 
Le. ouros yep (Ag00s) ev00s wera Tov TOU maT pds Daveroy, axe 
THY onlay eioeAbay uar eh THY exelvov Siabfxny. P. 817.1. 20, nv Os 
raul’, a yeypapias Oyoly ev 7H Ducebiny, edo pay TdAavra Anwotavre 
ee evbuc, 7HY e aerry, o OTaY HArwelay 24 —-——Touroy o CAgoBor) 
dydojxovres peas nal THY pyreon THY euyy, xa Thy oixiay oixel, 
Onpimmidny 0 EPdouyrovre paves AaBavra norgmacc ben, & ews ey cvnp 
yevoiuny. 7a 0 GAAa, Oo eqol xwpls todrav xarercipiy, xal 7d pio- 
Body tov olxov, Adctvitev ex Tis Oiadyxys. 

In Aphob. ILI. p. 857. Ubi notandum oixiay et ofxoy dis- 
tingui. ofxos igitur hac oratione est, Possesstones. Property. et 
in hoc sensu est apud Lysiam in Aristogit. p. 906. “ substantia 
universa” ut Reisk. interpr. 

In Aphobum, I. p. 820. 1. 21. Tabres Tolyuy exes Tees ; Teka 
xovTe [tis and TOU egyacryplou, xal TO epyov avtay oxTa erony. 0 
ay én} Spay ny Ths ri0y [OVOV, aAAcs Omov ToOIaKOVT EE [evans evQnoss. 

~ Triginta minarum usura drachmalis annua conficit 360 
drachmas, Hee octies iterata conficit 3040 drachmas, seu 
triginta minas cum excessu 40 drachmarum. unde constat émod 
significare Circiter, Preterpropter, cum pauculo quodam aut 
defectu aut excessu. Non semper exacte summam positam 
wquat; neque semper infra eam subsidit, quod sunt gui opinati 
sint, sed etiam ultra summam datam assurgit.” Reisk. 

Shitnuna drachmarum 360 octies iterata conficit 3040 drach- 
mas? Qui potest? Immo vero drachmas 2880 conficit ; h, e. 
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28 minas, et 80 drachmas. Hic’igitur certe ea infra summam 
positam. subsidit. 

in Aphobum I. p. 827. 1.18. doris yp ex TeTTdgwy TAAAYVTWY 
nook T plenty Oks wey plo TdAavTa Koi BonsAtag mpoiner bddwxe, 
THO EPdophnovra pees xocgmovo Bus Pavepoy oymou TATW OTs OUx amd 
pingas ovolas, arra TAcov 7; Cimraotas, is Euol xareAime, TavT 
&peirey. mAs Ov i dmdaclas, | NS e08 nore Aime, non est De pecu- 
nia plusquam duplo majore quam ea pecunia quam mihi reli- 
quit ;—verum De pecunia plusquam duplo majore ea pecunia 
tutoribus data; quam pecuniam, plusquam duplo majorem, mihi 
reliquit. Secundum idioma notissimum, casu eodem positum 
est relativum % Sp quo antecedens, quod reticetur; alioquin esset 
mreov } OimAnoias’ Hv euol xardAumre. 

In Aphobum I. p. 827. 1. 24. Sequitur ov vp oymrou Tov mev 
uioy eye mevyT ot eBovasro KATAAITEN, ToUTOUS be, mous tous ovrees, ers 
mAouTInTEpoUs TOWjo as emeldpyoey, AN Even TOU mAnbous tay Eyok 
xarocrermopevav Onginmidy TOTOUTOY eepydpsoy xc} Anwopayes ta dv0 
TUAAIT CL, oumw peEAAOVTS TH adEACH ™ een TUVOIKNTELY, xaomove Uc 
Z0wxev. 

ouxm) Quia tunc quinquennis erat Demosthenis soror, 

In Aphobum I. p. 828. lo ¢ 25. eTOA LoL Tolvuy mpos TO Drornrh 
Aeyely, WS amd TOY Xpnperory “pia TE Tap MOAN EXTETIXEY bmep epou 
Anuopayrs xak Onpinmity, TONS TuvemiTporrors, Xah wo WOAAR TOY Edy 
AaBorey, ouderepoy & EX WY Erideixvovas TOUTWY. 

moos TH OseuTyTy) crypt videlicet; a quo provocare licebat, 
et ad judicium venire. aiperay recusaverat Aphobus : ; quod | docet 
Orator p. 813. ef py éPovasro "AgoPos—re Birccesc moselv, 9 megh 
cy Singepduela Tos ye oixeloss emitpemen, ovdev Gv der Oincdy ovde 
TPA LAT OY. 

In Aphobum I. p- 833. ke 8. biaduBavres 88 xal tTaAAM aio- 
XOus ovTw AYE cy TAzOY H TA ipedoece TOV  PHILAT OY pee xorarner poy 
vous xoWvh mares apgio Byrovory, wg mevTeTaAaYTOU OF povoy TS odeices 
ovens, ex Tooabrns Tavs Adyous amevHVOX UTI, moon odoy poev && aura 
oux cemopalvovres, Ta OF xEharaia Pavepa amoverxvovtes, KAN’ adTAaTa 
Apyain ovTws cevaidds dyn rdio bce Pao novTES. 

{nterponendum OY inter demevy vag arly et mporoboy. ov, ™po- 
codoy prev e& avrawy ovx emwopulvovres, Ta 8 xeharaia pavege ano- 
OsixvuvTes, AAA’ adTa TA apyaia ovtws avaidds avyrdo bee PAT HOVTES. 
Ut nunc se habet hic locus, mavifesta repugnantia est inter rz 
xeharcice Pavepee dobre eels et Ta apyaic devy Adio Bau acne. 
Medela mea si Reiskio succurrisset, nihil sosxiAov ad sev vod 
bilia explicanda excogitavisset. 

In Apbobum II. p. 838. 1/2. odd? radre cemopaivoyres, ee aby 
TyanTapevos Tas elodopac (Omep en00 scilicet) clapper deiFare yep 
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Tabryy Thy ovrsay, Tis Ws xa) mod mapéedoré aby xox} Thvos evayeloy. ta 
puey yp Oud Tahaveer, nak Tas oy dohnovran pevas, amo THY TET Tcpoy 
Tarhavrwy xl TpIoxbAloy eAaBere. wor’ ous Tad Um:p Epob eis TO 
Cynder sov eTyLyo aod. UpeTspas yee noay ey éxstvoss ToIs svpdvais. 

ToY TeTTAQwWY Taravrwy xal TpicxiAlwy) ‘L'alenta duo, Demos- 
thenis sororis dotem, acceperat Demopho; minas octoginta, 
dotem matris Demosthenis, Aphobus. $i his addantur septua- 
ginta mine, quarum usumfructum habuerat ‘Therippides, erunt 
talenta quatuor, et triginta mine; h. e. talenta quatuor, et tria 
millia drachmarem. 

In Aphobum, Lif. P- 844. 1.6. Ei wy,-xal mporsgav eos Blane 
ryevowerns mpos "AdoBoy, w d avopes Ormaorel, ouvnoy TOAAD TOUTY peien 
xa Oevorep’ adrod bevoapevou padicog eeergytac ie} THY megibaveray 
TOY abi warwy, Deenpoerrdis ct ay Tous evaaBouuny, fa xah viv ov duvyda 
Osea my mopexpovoerat mo? exactra duav adtayv. ‘* Locus cor- 
ruptus, quem neque Simonis Fabricii, aut Hieronymi Wolti, 
divinatio videtur persanasse, neque nostra nobis satisfacit, &c.” 
Reiske. 

Mihi videtur corrigendum esse, 4} xa) viv od Suvnde deiEc ah 
mapaxoovoeras mol Exacta ‘YMIN adray. 

duly coheret cum di£as, adrdy vero cum Exacta. 

In Aphobum, lil. p- 848. 1, 21. meph rns paprupias pay Eguye 
THY Bacavov, meg od padiora mpooyxey alTw@ Tov Aoyov mossiobas 
wept O° aAAwY gyoly eGaITely, Wevddusvos. P. 859. h. orat. yaceats 
yao ef auras anovoayres, Ta pemorprupn neve ws cory aAndy, xab roy 
Midday ors voy peey mept mavrwy Gyolv efaiteiv’ tO be mpwtov umep 
TOLAKOVT OL [LOVOY jAYGDY eEnres. 

In Aphobum, ILL. p. 851. 1.2. xalros mas. ak soy gor XAT A 
yvarvees Toy paoropay Oia ToUTO, o peovos TOY moomor’ Hrywvicpevooy dlxqy 
ey Syst Toy Oicbnovt’ aUTOy aUTOIS jrxpTUgc TOUTWY emidzKYUOUTL Yyeye- 
VYLEVvOY. 
FB. narayvioves tov wapropoy bid TOYTON. (Aphobum scilicet.) 
Non enim video quo. toro referatur. 

In Aphobun, IIL. p. 854. 1.7. Aphobus, Demosthenis tutor, 
damnatus fuerat, per fraudem, ut quidem ailebat ipse, Demos- 
thenis; qui Milyam ‘manumissum esse affirmasset, ideoque illum 
Aphobo ad tormenta dedere adnegasset, Phanumque, seu Ste- 
phanum testem produxisset verborum Aphobi ipsius, Milyam 
liberum esse, quondam confessi. Phanum vel Stephanum nunc 
falsi testimonii accusat Apbobus, defendit Demosthenes ; docet- 
que, testimonia dicta de Milya non effecisse ut Aphobus causa 
caderet : Trois 08 paprogs (inquit Orator) ti psaoripyran ; pag 
Tugovos mageryeven ba moos TH ObaiTyTy Nobagxe, ore "AdoBos waa 
Aovyes Midvav eAcvbepoy elves, ‘adebévra vad roo Anuoobévous TAT POS, 
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oxomeire oly mop’ Ue aUTOIS, Eb TIS ay Spy 7 pireop, i oopiorie, 

H yons ouTw Douvyucer tog doxes yeveodau, Xa} Aeyev devas, wor ée Tavs 
Tyrh THs paptuplas vbaR at TW eV odrrreny ws eyes Thy porn’ "AgoBos 
THS pnt pos Tig EXUTOD. fab ti Aeyay 5 a) moos Avos, 6moAoyels elyces 
Midday eAevdepoy 5 xal rh paddoy ax THY mpOineee 5 ; 

Vulgata lectio est, xl Ti Aéyuwu w@ mpdg TOD Ads Wmodrgyyoey elvece 
Miavay érsvbspov ; dmoaoyeis intulit Reiskius e codice Ms. quem 
Augustanum primum appellat. — aporsyna es habet codex Ms, 
Bavaricus. Profecto corrigendum 3. reel Ti gi, ABO, oo moos Tou 
Aste, cbpeonoyng ct civan Miavay eAsvbepoy 5 : wh parroy exw THY Moree 5” 
Istis verbis, xa} ti el, Aeyov exw THY mpobne, Inest proso- 
popeeia. in eis Aphobi personam suscipit Demosthenes: sunt 
enim que recte dicere potuisset ille. 

In Aphobum, IIL. p. 855.1. 16. ti co morngourty 0}  eaorupes 5 
i) yap ovTo! ye pEBagTUoHXaT ws omoroyels enh ToIs Epos Bavettery, 


ark AaBeiv Tavpamoda sg TUUTOY’ GAN ev TH ng TAUTA yeyouhas 
ov. 


EF, ws cporoyess enh tr. 2.8. 

In Aphobum, ILL. p. 858. 1. 8. meph 83 rod xararcipbjvas re 
xphwar’ eyov, BovAcnas cagas div emideizas evdomevov. ‘Lalenta 
illa significantur, de quibus in Aphob, I. p. 830. ero unos ev- 
sabe my eay Bsworceroy, ws TETT AH p08: TANAYTeL 6 maTip xareAime 
xaTopwpuymwéver, xob TOUTMY xUglay Tiy pyrépe emoinge. 

In Aphobum, ILL. p. 858. 1. 12. wept 82 rob naranrerpirvees Te 
xpipeer evOov, BovaAopexs Tadias Upeiy emibeie as tbevdopevor" Touroy yep 
TOV Abryov xabnney, emery To photo peey Tord medyyey OvT a, ux 
ele émideieas THU wg amobedoxer, lva @& eixotwy ovdey mpooyjxoy 

iptv Gavy xopilerbes ra y ovTa wap iptv. 

tye e& eixoroy ) Ut probabile fieret, nihil esse cause cur 
pecuniam recuperaremus, aR by tum pene aee essets 

In Aphobum, IU. p. 859. |. 27, Tipseny airoy mica sim To 
wohparee TO mArzx005, xal? a Tov vinta ws eidorer, BE yrygey" obras de 
pevddmevos, mph mevrwny Egyce. meph wey TOW, edny eye); ToUTOU, 
TAQuowrw cos TOY ExovTe Tar iy outer, ws ou ps TOOUKAAETO, 

5 Constructio bec est: morpetddoo wn oO Tov exovTa TavTiypaded, 
obs oU me moouKnarer on megi tovrov.” RReisk. 

Mihi secus videtur. nam mepi pev tolvuy rourov, est, De hoc 
quidem igitur, (i, e, utrum de omni pecunia, an de triginta solum 
ininis. ) ws est, Quemadmodum. 

De hoc quidem igitur, inquam ego, servum illum tibi dedam 
torquendum, qui provocationis tua exemplum servat, (quo ex- 

emplo scriptum est) super quibus rebus provocastt me. 


Tavtiypapa ws oU we mpouxarcrw, The copy of the terms of your 
thallenge to me. 
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“In Aphobum, IIL. p. 859. L. ult. mgoopdoayros o¢ pou, Toy ay 
Opwmroy ws mongynrcs eAevbepoy clyas, xah xara Anuowyos guaprupn- 
Tus, ay CeO Oo YS Tavavtin TOUTwY our ot Tis Guyureds, apinul cos 
aévi’, ontg dy dy eoryoas paviis +d mpwrov, Bacavitouevou TH 
made. 

mpooporcvros d¢ wou) Et quum ego prius juravero-——. Bace- 
vitowevov rod maudds) per questionem habitam de servo qui pro- 
vocationis tuz exemplum servat, ut appareat, super quanain 
pecunia Milyam primo ad tormenta poposcisti, 


In Onetorem. 


In Onetorem, I. p. 866.1. 10. dgaovros 32 wor tiv Slany "AdoBou 
THs Emitpomis, uxab oudev Sincsov sosesy ederoyros, OraeAvesy peey aS 
‘Ovyrae oux émevelpnoey. ox cmodedwnws 02 Tiv mpoixe, (Sororis Sua 
scilicet, quam duxerat Aphobus, retinente dotem Onetore, ne, 
sl Aphobus Judicio tutele damnaretur, amitteretur dos) aA)’ 
auros x0 p05 ay, os amonsnovmulees THs adendis, xal Sods xojndoco Gas 
ov Suvdpevos, amoTnnrarias Pacnwy tiv viv, ekayev pw ef avring 
eTOAUNTE. 

Potestne dws significare dotem? habetne locum in soluto ser- 
mone? Si ita sit, corrigam lubens, xl dQX xopicacbas ob duve- 
[205 ‘Sed melius forsan esset legere, xal dots, (AGiBw tiv 
wa0ind scilicet) xopicacbas A’ od Cuveprev0s. 

In Onetorem, I.p . 867. 1, 26. éyw rolvuy bmororyoupeveng ouTw 
TAUT BAEY XO, ws ap VoTEgoy aemevooay, O10 pees padions emidelGevy ef 
auTay Tiny Tempary/ wey 5 ac? bey ever dees Pewvepovy Ors xav el Ha 
en} TodTONS, aA’ Eat To Osa Tee ewy ce odoivets, TaoyvpsoV elngov, ovx 
ay mor amevoray, 000 av mpolevTO. ToaUTas aveynus Eiyev aUTOIS TO 
Mody ct. 

Ordo hie est,—olopas padlus eaidelFev 8 adrav ray eM pony em 
yov ws ou0 VoTEpov ametooay. Deinde rescribendum opinor, @ aod 
Opely nysvec bau Pavepoy, ort, xay gi [ey ent Tour ols, aA’ eh TD bia 
Teun ewy amodouvas Tepryoptoy, EIXEN, 00x dy mot’ amcdoray, ob8 dy 
mpolevro. 

xcv.el | pay eh TOUTOIS) etiam si non his conditionibus, 2A’ éai ra 
Oi Tayewy amodotvas tapyderov, sed hac lege ut Onetor et Timo- 
crates, quem, maritum suum priorem, Onetoris soror reliquerat, 
confestim Aphobo, novo marito, dotem numerarent, EIXEN, 
(sororem QOnetoris Aphobus, scilicet) ox ay mor’ dnstbeas, 
x, 7. A. 

In Onetorem, I. p- 869. 1. 23. pa yep Ott mpos ToUTov, ToOUTOY 
ovree, GAN ode mEds cAAOY ODO ay eis obdévee ToMUTOY CUVaAAaYype 
Toasoupevos (sororis suze conjugium videlicet, cum talento dotis) 
GyKcepTO QWs ay empatev. aAAa THY TOLIOUTWY EvExae xed yapous TOLQULEV, 
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XA TOUS Cover) xcnsor cer ous TorpanahovpLey, ors ou mapepyov, AaAN’ adeA- 
dav xah buyerepuy ious eyrerpiComey, U Umép ay awe ao Pareles PAAIOT A | 
oxOTOUMEY. 

Hic yémovs significare videtur, Consivia nuptialia, 

In Onetorem, Ul. p- 876. l. 19. Tos Gpous dum Tig oinkas epee 
gel, xual TaAaYTOY movoY eluas THY Mpoine Gyow, ey Td Xwploy amore 
TiyAyoOds. | 

Opinor ’E® & 16 xwplov anoreripyodas. 





On the Error relative to the time of the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt. 





Tue opinions of some of our most learned bishops, kindly éon= 
veyed to me, have enabled me to assert with a degree of confi- 
dence, which I should not otherwise have felt, that [ have dis- 
covered a very remarkable mistake of all commentators In fixing 
the time of day at which the Israelites quitted Egypt. This 
discovery, though at first sight apparently insignificant, leads to 
two results, by no means unimportant. It brings to light, on 
the one hand, some beautiful and additional specimens of the 
wonderful harmony and minute accuracy with which the Paschal 
types accord with their antitypes. On the other hand, it pow- 
erfully tends to set at rest that controversy in which so many of 
the most profound theologians of various countries and times 
have engaged, respecting our Lord’s anticipation of the Last 
Passover. 

However, as the subject, though important, possesses none 
of those attractions derivable from a reference to the disputes 
and passions of the day, it would be presumptuous in me (an 
individual unknown to the literary world) to suppose that, by 
printing a small tract, I shall in a great degree succeed in ex- 
citing public attention to it. 

Permit me therefore to introduce it to the notice of the 
many critical and scientific readers, into whose hands your 
Journal usually passes. The subject is curious, and may not 
be uninteresting to your readers. It adds, I think, a new evi- 
dence of the truth of our religion, to the bundle (if I may so 
express myself) which we already have collected, and which, 
united, the whole force of infidelity never has been, and, m trust, 
never will be, able to break. 
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Many expositors, and of no little eminence, appear to have 
been influenced by a persuasion that, for the accurate and com- 
plete accomplishment of the paschal types, it was necessary that 
the sacrifice of Christ, and of the paschal lamb, should take 
place on the same day. But this persuasion appears on exami- 
nation to be totally erroneous. ‘The sacrifice of our Saviour, and 
that of the paschal lamb, were not designed to have taken place 
on the same day. ‘Their doing so, instead of producing a close 
fulfilment: of the paschal types, would exhibit a very remarka- 
ble discrepancy between some of the types and their antitypes ; 
and could come to pass only by our Lord’s setting an example 
of opposition to the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities, in respect 
to one of the most solemn observances of the law: an example 
entirely at variance with his general declarations and conduct. 
This persuasion, then, seems to have taken its rise from two 
sources, | 

I. From a want of accuracy in distinguishing the objects 
which the several paschal types were respectively designed to 
adumbrate. 

IL. From a mistake, into which, I believe, all commentators, 
without exception, have fallen; in fixing the time of day at 
which the Israelites took their departure from Egypt. 

I. In considering the principal circumstances of the Passover 
we shall perceive that there are five perfectly distinct classes of 
types. . . 

1. The DeLiveraANce of the Israelites from the Egyptian 
bondage was a type of our deliverance, not only as to its nature, 
but also to the month, the day of the month, and the HouR 
of it. 

2. The paschal lamb, with its qualities, typified the Redeemer, 
in virtue of whose merits and atoning sacrifice BOTH these de- 
liverances were vouchsafed. 

8. The sacrifice, the sprinkling of the blood, &c. were types 
of the death, sufferings, and bloodshedding, of the Redeemer. 
By these he reconciled us to God, and purchased that dispensa- 
tion of grace and mercy, of which His protection, and miracu- 
lous superintendence of His chosen people, formed a part, and 
to which they were subservient. 

4, The eating of the paschal sacrifice was a symbol, and 
means of their participation in the benefits of the sacrifice, and 
also a type of that feast, which was, in the fulness of time, to be 
established, and at which our souls and bodies are strengthened 
and refreshed by the body and blood of Christ, as our bodies 
are by the bread and wine. ‘ 


* 
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5. The ccencomitants, such as the eating it with bitter herbs 
and unleavened bread, and in the posture of travellers, 8c. were 
types of the conduct, of the dispositions, and of the circumstances 
of those who should be delivered. 

The two first of these are the objects to which our preseht 
remarks must be directed. 

The principal object of commemoration in the Jewish Pass- 
over may be easily and abundantly! proved to have been the 
deliverance from bondage, according to a promise made to Abra- 
ham. ‘This deliverance was the type of another deliverance, 
also promised to faithful Abraham and to their forefathers. 

«« While the punctual and specific performance of one promise 
was a pledge of the faithful tulfilment of the other, it also typi- 
cally represented the nature and the time of the deliverance, 
which was the subject of the latter promise. It foreshowed, 
that as they had been delivered from the house of bondage: in 
Egypt, so, when the fulness of time should come, the true 
children of faithful Abraham would also be delivered from the 
bondage of the law, and of sin, and death. Here then is the 
type and the antitype. In the month Alib or Nisan, on the 
jifteenth day of the month, “ between the two evenings,” at the 
tame of day, but not on the day that the paschal lamb was slain, 
the children of Israel marched out of Egypt, received the punc- 
tual fulfilment of the former promise, and were delivered from 
the ‘‘ house of bondage.” In the same month, on the same 
day of the month, probably on the same day of the WEEK, and 
about the same hour of the day, the latter promise was fulfilled ; 
our deliverance from worse than Egyptian bondage was com- 
pleted; and Jesus on the cross exclaimed, “ It is finished ;” 
bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. But St. Paul teaches 
us that it was by faith that the patriarchs embraced “ the pro- 
mises, not having received them,” but having “ seen them afar 
off.” By faith! But what was the object of their faith? The 
PROMISED SEED—the Seed that was to bruise the Serpent’s 
head. ‘The Scripture foreseeing that God would justify the 
heathen through faith, preached before the Gospel unto Abra- 
ham, saying, In thee shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 
“« Abraham,” said our Saviour. himself, ‘ rejoiced to see my 
day, and he saw it, and was glad.” ‘The object then of his 


le lt en 


' A collection of several opinions and proofs on this subject may be 


seen in the Appendix to my Sermon on the Passover, published at Ri- 
vington’s. 
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faith was Christ our Passover. This, he was sensible, was 
the procuring cause of all God’s promised blessings to his pos- 
terity. ‘Che lamb itself was no more the procuring cause of the 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage, than of the deliverance of 
mankind from the bondage of sin and death. It would be of 
no value or efficacy whatsoever, but as it typified, and was a 
sacramental memorial, representing the sacrifice of the “ lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.” . In both cases the 
same propitiatory sacrifice was the procuring cause of God’s 
merciful dispensations, in both the same “ fore-ordained” 
scheme of redemption was kept in view. The day before the 
accomplishment, then, of the former promise, a type was or- 
dained to represent the procuring cause of both deliverances, 
This type was to be annually continued till the Dediverer prefi- 
gured by it should appear; in short, it was to “ show the Lord’s 

death till he came.” And as this type of the Deliverer was 
ordained on the evening before the former deliverance, so the 
last anniversary of the type was observed the evening before the 
latter deliverance was accomplished. Immediately after this 
its final anniversary, it was solemnly and authoritatively abrogat- 
ed by the appointment of another rite, which is to “ show the 
Lord’s death till his coming again.” ‘The sacrifice then of the 
paschal lamb typified neither the deliverance of the world, nor 
the day of the deliverance. If it had any reference to the time 
of the deliverance, it marked only the hour of it.” 

From this it follows that, to fulfil the types, our Saviour 
could not have been ordained to suffer on the day on which the 
paschal lamb was slain. If he had suffered on that day, the 
fulfilment would have been less minutely accurate than it really 
was. ‘lhe completion of our deliverance was to be expected 
on some anniversary of the deliverance of the Jews. And we 
are informed that such an expectation did prevail.‘ ‘To the 
particulars of this deéiverance ours ought to correspond: and it 
may be shown that they do correspond most circumstantially : 
they agree in the month, the day, and the hour. 

1I. For the other source of the persuasion which we have 
been considering, is the mistake into which commentators have 
fallen, in fixing the time of day at which the Israelites left 
Egypt, For all commentators have agreed ui laying down the 





’ There was a tradition among the Jews, that they should be redeemed 


on the very day of their coming out of oypt, viz. on the 15th of Nisan. 
/Whitby’s Annotations, Matt. xxv. 2. 
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MORNING as the time of their departure; whereas, it was, in 
fact, as I have already hinted, ‘‘ between the two evenings, * after 
the "66 ninth hour,” about the hour when the Saviour exclaimed 
“at ts finished;” when the “ vail of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom,” that the free approach to the 
mercy-seat was opened ‘ to all believers;” that the rocks were 
rent; the graves unclosed; and that heaven and earth proclaimed 
THE COMPLETION OF THE PROMISED DELIVERANCE. 

‘The proofs, which may be brought to establish this curious 
fact, appear to me irrefragable. ‘They may be classed under 
two héads ; ; viz. proofs deducible, ° 

“I. From a general view of the transaction, as related i in the 
twelfth chapter of Exodus. 

If, From the direct testimony, and from the expressions used 
in various parts of scripture, describing or alluding to this event. 

1. From a general view of the transaction, it will appear ex- 
tremely improbable that they could have commenced their march 
much before the above time, and still less could have all quitted 
Egypt. The destruction of the Egyptians took place at mid- 
night. When it had taken place, it is no unreasonable presump- 
tion that some considerable interval had elapsed before a mes- 
senger was sent to Moses. ‘The time consumed in unavailing 
lamentations, in the confusion and consternation that must have 
ensued, and rendered them, at first, incapable of deciding upon 
the measures to be taken, in announcing the calamity to Pha- 
raoh, in assembling his counsellors; all this must have occa- 
sioned some delay, even before a messenger was despatched to 
Moses. Then the children of Israel, dwelling in a district of 
their own, and being withal treated as slaves, it can scarcely be 
supposed that the abode of Moses was near the king’s palace.! 
‘Therefore, before he could have come, to receive the orders for 
the dismissal of his countrymen, it must have probably been morn- 
ing, or very nearly morning. Consequently, the business of 
assembling the people for their march could not have commenced 


tell that time. , 
But we arrive at this conclusion more directly, by the express 


aD “RIC ADSM NPRFTSIT NPT GREED TOC NINE PUA HUG CRUUTEL TT RRL T EMMETT na Tre Dn eT SS 

' ie Exodus, ix. v. 29, Is a strong, if not decisive intimation, that the 
dwelling-place of Moses was “ out of the city.” And this is conformable 
both with the history of the first settlement of the Israelites in Egypt, 
and with what we might reasonably presume would be their situation, 
when we consider the cruel and jealous policy of the Egyptians, in de- 
stroying their male children. It is not at all probable that the Egyptians 
would suffer a people, at whose increase they were so greatly alarmed, 
to remain within, or even very near, the walls of their capital. 
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testimony of the history before us. We there read, that the 
israelites were positively forbidden to stir out of their doors ¢z// 
the morning. I contend, then, that no movement whatsoever 
towards the collection of the Israelites was made ta// day-light ; 
and moreover, that there is reason to doubt whether Pharaoh’s 
orders could have been transmitted to all the proper officers, to 
permit this collection, till some time after day-light. Then, 
when these orders were transmitted, we must consider the time 
required (whatsoever degree of preparation we may suppose 
to have been previously made), to assemble a mixed and un- 
organised multitude, consisting of men, women and. children, 
and computed to amount to 1,500,000 souls; carrying with 
them whatever articles of clothes and furniture were portable, 
and taking also their flocks and herds, “ even much cattle.” It 
is not probable, it is scarcely possible, (however disposed the 
Egyptians might have been to assist and hasten their departure), 
that they could have been assembled and prepared for their 
march, for many hours. 

But if we could admit that they might have set out in the 
morning, it is utterly ampossible they could have commenced 
their march ear/y in the morning. What then becomes of those 
passages which we shall presently have occasion to consider, 
and in which, it is said, they came out of Egypt “by night.” 
Moreover, in such a climate as that of Egypt, it must at all 
times be an important object to travellers to avoid as much as 
possible the heat of the day. But in how great a degree must 
this have been important to the Israelites, journeying as they 
were, with their wives, their chzldren, their flocks and their herds, 
and carrying their kneading troughs (and probably as many other 
articles as they could bear) on their shoulders. Yet, if they did 
set out in the morning, I contend they must of necessity have 
set out so date, that the whole journey must have been performed 
in the very hottest part of the day, which the above view of their 
situation renders extremely improbable.. But if we suppose 
them commencing their marcli ‘‘ between the two evenings,” 
perhaps after three o’clock, or between the ninth and eleventh 
hour, then the sun had declined considerably, and the heat was 
beginning to abate, ‘The /ast and heaviest part of the journey, 
when they would suffer most from fatigue, would be accom- 
plished after sunset; a circumstance highly emportant, if not 
essential, to a body so composed and encumbered as they were. 

The inference to be drawn from all this is, that (supposing 
no express scriptural authority for the morning ‘or the evening 
commencement of the march) it is probable that the Israelites 
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marched from Rameses “ between the two evenings,” or after 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the fifteenth of Nisan; the very 
“¢ seuson”’ at which, on the day before, they were ordered to 
sacrifice the paschal lamb; and that they reached Succoth some 
time after sunset, in the course of the night. 

II, [t is now to be shown, what countenance this deduction 
recelves from accounts of, and allusions to, the transaction, to 
be found in scripture. 

1, Negatively. ‘There is no passage im scripture, in which 
the morning is said to be the time of their departure. Under 
this head, too, may be classed the arguments derivable from the 
embarrassment. under which. commentators of acknowleged 
eminence are evidently placed, when (under the supposition of 
the morning being the time of the departure) they attempt to 
reconcile the apparently opposite declarations of scripture, that 
they were brought out “ by day and by night.” This embar- 
rassment will be pointed out in notes, as we consider the several 
texts descriptive of the time of the going out of Egypt. 

2. Lhe first passage, tending to prove that they went out of 

igypt in the afternoon, is written in the 41st and 42nd verses of 
Exod. xu. 

Even the self-same day it came to pass, that all the hosts of 
the Lord went out from the land of Egypt. It is a night to 
be much observed unto the Lord, for bringing them out from the 
land of Egypt. | 

So they marched out that day. But further we read, it is a 
night to be observed. What night? why, the night of that day, 
the 15th. ‘The night in which they were brought “‘ out of the 
land of Egypt.” ‘This was not the night of the fourteenth, for 
in that night they were not to stir out of their doors till the 
morning. But it was the night of the fifteenth, the night of 
their arrival at Succoth, the halting place of their FIRST 
MARCH out of the land of their captivity. 

The solution is easy and natural, if we suppese the Israelites 
to have set out “ between the two, evenings,” and to have arrived 
at Succoth at night. Then we can comprehend with ease, and 
reconcile without violence to the simple and obvious sense of 
the historian’s words, the two circumstances of their marching 
out of Egypt “ in the body and strength of the day,” and yet 
observing the night unto the Lord for bringing them out, &c. 

3. Another passage is Numbers xxxiil. 3. “‘ On the morrow 
after the Passover, the children of Israel went out with an high 
hand in THE sicuT of the Egyptians.” They went out with 
an “ high hand ;” they would hardly (aowever urgent the Egyp- 
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tians might have been) have broken the command of their God, 
and have quitted their houses before morning. And accordingly, 
they went out in the sight of the Egyptians. ‘They assembled 
themselves and their flocks and herds in broad day-light ; and as 
soon as all was ready, (which | have endeavoured to show scarcely 
could be the case till the afternoon,) they set out, 

4, Compare this passage with Deut. xvi. 1. where it is ex- 
pressly declared, ‘ the Lord thy God brought thee forth out 
of Egypt by night.” 

In this comparison the following points may be noticed. In 
Numb, xxxiii. it is said, they departed from Rameses on the 
Jifteenth, on the morrow after the Passover, and in the sight of 
all the Egyptians. ‘This agrees in all respects with the state- 
ment (Exod. xii, 22.), that not a man was to stir out of his doors 
till the morning. ‘Therefore, hitherto, there was no going forth 
by night. ‘They “ departed,” they set out, some time in broad 
day-light on the fifteenth. ‘Their being brought forth out of 
Egypt could not refer to the time antecedent to their departure. 
Their departure was not at night. Consequently the phrase, 
“by night,” is fairly referable to some part of their march, 
subsequent to their departure. And what part of it more pro- 
perly, than their ARRIVAL at Succorn, the close of their 
march, the first stage of their journey out of Egypt? 

5. But the passage which appears to speak most decidedly 
upon the point, and indeed, to mark distinctly and positively the 
time of their quitting Egypt, is Deut. xvi. 6. “ At the place 
which the Lord thy God shall choose to put his name in, there 
thou shalt sacrifice the Passover, at even, at the going down of 
the sun, AT THE SEASON THAT THOU CAMEST FORTH OUT 
oF EGypr.” | 
' "This passage amounts to a clear determination of the time of 
their setting out,—namely, “‘ even,” or between the two evenings ; 
the time at which the sun was on the decline. The ‘ season’”’ 
evidently means the precise time of day, as may be proved from 
the words connected with it; for the two first expressions de- 
note time of day, and they are all obviously meant to specify the 
same time, viz. the time for slaying the paschal lamb. ‘hus, 
the time of day for slaying the paschal lamb, the evening, the 
time of the going down of the sun, and the time of their coming 
forth out of Egypt, were the same. Consequently, we have an 
express authority of Scripture that the Israelites left Egypt, not 
on the day, but at the hour, when the Passover was slain, And 
this has been shown to be the hour which best agrees with all 
the circumstances of the transaction, and which affords a stmplé 
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and natural method of reconciling those expressions, in which 
the going out of the Israelites is said to have taken place, in 
some passages by day, and in others by night.” 

Now if these reasonings be correct, a beautiful and wonder- 
fully circumstantial conformity between one of the chief paschal 
types, and its antitype, is exhibited. In the perfection and 
closeness of their correspondence, they stand, perhaps, unri- 
valled ; and present to us a most striking evidence of the divine 
origin of the law, and of tle identity of Jesus as the true pas- 
chal lamb, prefigured in it, 

Another consequence is, that the discovery sweeps away the 
groundwork! of the celebrated controversy respecting the day, 
in which our Lord partook of the Last Passover. 

‘« For it was not only not essential, but not conformable to the 
accurate fulfilment of the paschal types, that our Lord should 
have celebrated the last Passover before the national day. It 
is in the highest degree improbable, and at variance with the 
general tenor of his character and conduct, that he should do so. 
There is direct evidence (Matt. xxvi. 17. Mark, xiv. 12. Luke, 
xxl, 7.) that He did not do so. An explanation can be given 
of those phrases which might seem to-imply the anticipation of 
the national day. ‘Therefore, as long as the first covenant was 
in force, He set an example of obedience, in all things lawful, 
both to itsfordinances and to its ecclesiastical authorities. He 
annulled nothing, He resisted nothing, He removed nothing of 
the law, till its destined purpose had been effected, and the ful- 
ness of time had come. ‘The paschal supper was not abrogated 
till the last anniversary of it had been duly observed. ‘The ad- 
juration of the High Priest was not despised, till our High 





* T cannot but think, that an inaccurate view of the paschal types . 
and a pious desire to reconcile a seeming discrepancy, predisposed the 
many learned men, who have maintained the anticipation of the national 
day for celebrating the Passover, to admit and support the arguments for 
an act so anomalous, and so uncongenial with the principles upon which 
our Saviour generally appears to have modelled his conduct. The state- 
ments in Matt. xxvi. 17. Mark, xiv. 12. and Luke, xxii. 7. are so plain, 
and decisive, that no effort is necessary to understand their purport; but 
considerable ingenuity has been required to raise a doubt upon them, 
The difficulty, too, and the differences of opinion among critics, in at- 
tempting to account for the anticipation, is remarkable. The reader may 
see them briefly stated in Jennings’ Jewish Antiquities, p. 455. In the 
second part of the Appendix to my Sermon on the Passover, I have en- 
deavoured to show, and I trust not unsuccessfully, that there are insu- 
perable objections to the scheme of the Anticipation, and clear evidence 


on the other side. 
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Priest -had offered the one great and all-sufficient sacrifice. 
The vail of the temple was not “ rent in twain,” till Jesus had 
given up the ghost, and the eternal mercy-seat had been ‘“ opened 
to all believers.” His conduct, to the last, was in unison with 
His solemn declaration ; Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law, or the prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fil. For verily I say unto you, till-heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one titile shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be 


fulfilled.” 
J. EN. MOLESWORTH. 
Southampton, May, 1824.. 








De Verbo ’Axraivw vel ’Axrayéw, scr. E. H. Barker. 
[Vide Misc. Cr, V. Il. P. 1. p. 53.] 


Insunt Emendationes Suide, Etymologicorum, Hesychii, 
Aischyli, Platonis, et Orphei. 





FEscu. Eum. 36, ‘0s pnts cwxsl pnte pw axtalvey Baow, ubi 
notavit G. Burges.:—‘ Phot. Swxeivs dvti trot icydeyw. Extat 
iterum cwxd in Soph. El. 117., neque pluries ap. Tragicos. 
Inter” [ra] “ dmak Acyoueve recenseri debet et dxraivey. Phry- 
nich. Arab. 23: ’Axzraivacas onucives mev TO tdiocs xal emcpas 
xo perewoloas. Aloyvaoc, Odx er’ axtaivw, gyal, Bagurdvac, oiov 
obx er dobody Bdveo8 guavriy,” [éuavrdv, D. R. ad 'Timei Lex. 
20.] “ MAarayv vy tH Dalla ws awd wepiomwpévov. Corrige éy 
tH Daw: v. Kidd. in Critical Review Jan. 1803. p. 142.”" D. 





* Locus est hic: —* Suid. v, ’Opruyoximog: Aéys: ody éy "Adu Biden (Plato 2, 
120. HSt.) Ox—aard mpig Mudiay ce dei tiv dpruyoxdmoy, (see Schol. Plat. 74.) 
amoPrimey xa adroug gorovrous zy Paidwys, “Ore od mpog rods TUX SYTAs ay@y tort, 
mpeg 02 Tog apicrovs. What says Kuster to év Oaidwm? * Pessime;’? and well 
he might—the disease is admitted, where is the remedy? Alas, Sepe 
evenit ws, qui artem nostram exercent, ut, dum astra speculantur, ea, qu@é ante 
pedes sunt, non videant. If K. had submitted. to the drudgery of reading 
a few lines of Leopardus Emendd. 2, 5. he would not have permitted the 
illusive év Geidwy to remain unaltered, and his significare nimirum vult, 
would have been countenanced at least by a Greek word:—‘ Hec Platonis 
verba Proclus aut Plotinus aut alius quisquam interpretans, inquit, “EM®AI- 
NQN, Ort od mpg rods TuxsvTas aydy tors, 1. €. Significans non esse Alcibiade 
certamen cum vulgo aut aliquo e plebe. Neque enim ex Phaedone Platonis 
sequentia verba deprompta esse credendum est,’ ®aidwys is, as we shall have 
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R. ad Timei Lex. 1. ¢. :—“* In Phadone cum huic glosse non 
satis aptum locum reperirem, oborta mihi suspicio est, Phryn, 
éy tH Daidpw scripsisse, propterea quod in illo Dialogo plura, 
quam in ullo alto, remompéva nob Feva xal doyasompery, quae in 
Platone reprehendit Dionys. H. Ep. ad Pomp. 127., reperiuntur. 
Sed ne hic quidem verbi sedem ita demonstrare licet, nihil: ut 
dubitationis supersit. Et erunt vere qui Phryn. memorize 
lapsu Phadonem pro libris de LL. 2 2. p. 583, laudasse dicant : 
* Ey o > rpovep paren wEKTyT aL THY obxeleey Pode, TAY potlvercel TE xotk 
Box cranros* reel oray axravorn ExvTd, TayioTe arantws av THOg. 
Sic tres Codd. Par. Leid. et alius, quo HSt. usus est, item 
Stob. Ms. et Schol. Plat. ad h. 1. hance lectionem produnt.” 
Tdem D. R. in prima Timez Editione:—“ Hance rarissimam 
vocem e Plat. expulit sciolorum imperitia, dicam, an audacia? 
Neque hujus rei testem dabo ‘Timeum, cujus. hac parte fides 
propter crebras interpolationes vacillat, sed alium locupletiorem, 
omnique majorem exceptione, Phryn, ‘Arab. IIporup. o>. Ms. 
aliquando, si Deus sierit, a nobis luce donandum. At enimyero 
liquide mili videor posse affirmare, verbi d&xraivev nullum in 
Phedone vestigium reperiri, quin ne locum quidem, cui satis 
apte conveniat, nisl forte huc referre velis p. 398. Tlep) exeivo 
moADY xpavov erronweyn, xoek meg TOV éparov TOmoY TOAA ayrirelvare, 
xah TOAAR malotoe, Scripsit igitur Phryn., ni fallor, éy Paidorn, 
in quo Dialogo plura sunt, quam in quovis allio, wemoimpdve xa 
Eeva nal dpyaiompeny, quibus Philosophum, quando se attollit, 
delectari notat Dionys. H. Ep. ad Pomp. 127. Neque in 
Phedro commode verbo sedes diu quarendz sunt. Ecce enim 
p. 348. (=31. Ast.) "Nor emt Ta ionngbot ipw xaliocs a) Inrw, 
TOV pe Vy Exovree Oi TO Ly AvTiteiverv’ Toy Oe bPororny, petra AXOVTE. 
Quid si bic olim Grammatici legerint, 02 7d py dxraivev?” 
[Scholia tamen Hermez p. 168. lectioni vulgate favent, “Qs uy 
avTivelvew TO aroyoy.| ““Tbidem pergit Plato: Biabiuovesy case 
poe eTiSoy, cAncov Huaynacey a mpoenbely To1g masdixois. An hic pro 
zAxay quondam seriptum fuit dxraivwy, vel, ut Phryn. jubet, ax- 
ravoy? Vitii certe suspicionem movet Cod. Voss., quem in 
Bibl. Leidensi contuli, gAxwy prorsus omittens. Sed viderint 
acutiores.” [Nihil varietatis notavit Gaisford. Lectt, Plat. e 





occasion to observe, one of those infames scopuli so dangerous to literary 
adventurers.” Photius v. "Opruyoxdrras : AFyet ovy éy "rou fied, Ovx— ar aTpdg 
Meslay bet ce amoPrénovra Toy Opru jyouoTray xel ToLoUTOUS adnous’ ty Daidwr, “Ort of 
T pas Tous TUXOTAg > aydy ior, mede 8? Tods apioroug? diomEO ov SaOvumrter. “ Sed 
Ibi éupaivey cum Leopardo leg. monet Porson. ad Suid.” Dobreus p- 
782. Sed aliquid humani passus est V.D. mibique amicissimus; nam 
locum frustra quesivi in Porsoni Appendice. 
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Membr. Bodl. Oxon. 1820. Scholia Hermez J. c. “Orv 2axeras 
pey are oH ohpcry mporoprroborce 7 bux u70 Tob aKonwr Tou Toy 
inmay, airy dé avbernes Toy relpove. Toy Inno dua te dwelvor Tay 
inmoy eis TR vonTA eid. * 'Timei glossam cum Suidas descri- 
beret, aliam quoque interpretationem, que Platonis loco mirifice 
convenit, adjecit, } 90s cuvouciay bppaw.” Cf, Timzi glossam: 
‘Pup Pew" pomBew, tobro 0: amd rig xivyrews Tod fopBov. Ubi D. 

.:—* Hoc.verbum neque ap. Plat. inveni, neque ap. ullum 
veterum Scriptt.” At refer ad Plat. Crat. s, "92 2., cum Schnei- 
dero in Lex. Cr.; et sic Ms. Clark., teste Gaisfordio Lectt. 
Plat. 35. Vide que notavi ad Etym. M. 1121, Sturz. 

Pergit vero G. Burges. ad Adsch. Eum. 1. 1.:—‘‘ Aliud for- 
tasse exemplum AaxTavoy mevos extat ap. Etym. M.: *Axraiver 
xh Inmwy. ‘Auraivey, TO perewgibeotcu, xo} emctiger Dats, xo you 
pide Teget TO merous aur Os roel pice ANTE, ap’ od Td xoupitea 
mapee Aiaxbry, a ob axratvw, [‘lege &d’ ob axtalvw, td xougi<es 
mapee Aisytaw, D. R. ad Tim, |. c. ¢ Etym, annotat derivari ab 
cy, ex quo primum fier &xrds, deinde verbum axt@, significans 
xoupitw ap. /isch., ex hoc autem axraivo.” HSt. Thes. Sine 
corruptelz suspicione citavit Stanl,] xa? dxtaivov mévos, Td averyov 
xh Ouvapevoy avopfoiy. Verum ipse fortiter nego hic stare posse 
axtaivey. Ktenim scripsit ‘Tragicus, 

OS PNTL Own pW, GAN amantalve oTaowy. 

Unde bis corrigas et intelligas Hes. : ’Adexraiver’ ioggdst, yaverd, 
petewolCes.” [e Sic ipse male. scripsit pro dxraive, D. R. ad 
Time Lex. ; seu potius scriptum iInvenit.| “ ’Amaxrevwy' 6 
xiveioas py Ouvemevoc.” ['Amaxtalvwy correxerat Is, Voss., con- 
Jecerat Kuster. § Apud Hes. est multo rarius comp. ’Azaxtai- 
ve: “Amaxtalywy' 6 xiveio bos al Buvcemevos.’ D.R.1.c.] ‘* Ne- 

que de nihilo est illud odxér’ dxralyw in Phryn.” Hactenus G. 
Burges. ‘ Aischyli locus, quem Grammaticus ” fap. Bekk. 

Anecd, Gr. 373. | ‘et Phryn. respiciunt,’ ” [imo Phryn. verbis, 
Aiardaros, Ovx er’ axraivn, dyot Paputdves, oloy ovxer doboty dvve- 
po guavTov, plane respexit ad versum quendam deperditee Fa- 
bule,] “* est in Eum, 36., ubi Scholio subjecto,” [Xwxei" xov- 
pike, ompecelver ds ual TO youn xe ATAXTWS TOL. "AdAws, ow- 
xeiv Ost TO ypu: “Axtraivery preponendum est, non Swxew.” D. 
R. lc. Recte; nam v. Swxeiv, cum sit intransitivam, non 
potest significare rd xovgitew. Scholion illud tacite sic, ad D. R. 

mentem, “edidit Schutz. ad Asch. V. 4. p. 408.: Swxsivr dia ro 
Yiipas. "Axralvew xouditeny, Snpaives 08 xel rd yaupiay xab aran- 
tug may. In verbisataxrws wydav respicitur Plat. locus, quem 
D.R. supra citavit, atque adeo hinc firmatur lectio Platonica 
axtawdoy, quam.idem vir.doctus protulit, Ex hoc Sehono 
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quoque disci potest, Etym. M. et G. cum Orione Thebano 
(ad calcem Etym, G. 618.) quibus axraivw est 70 xougigw, ad 
Asch. Eum., 56, respexisse. Pauw. :-—“ Ut neque valeam, neque 
me erectam tenere possim gradiens; tpéyw 02 xepol saat: 
sequitur ; et animo et corpore perturbata erat vetula. . So, 
oainos, cwxev, Corpore valenti esse.” Vide HSt. Thes. v. Sw- 
xéw, et Eust. 854. Adde Orionis Thebani Etym. 142, : Zconos* 
emiberoy ° Epyod, 408 6 b iongugas. Sune, & auth ion vel. Bef THOINOS, 
% 6 wxdws cevdmevos, y Opudiv’ ayyeros yup. 

Ad Esch. referenda est glossa Hesychii hac: ’Axtaivev pe 
Tewpively. ‘¢ Equidem arbitror locum a Phryn. citatum, Odx 27’ 
axraivw, alium esse atque illum Eum, 36., deinde ap, Etym. 
M. "Axtaivoy pévos quoque ffischyli verba esse et inter ejus 
Fragmm. referenda.” Schutz. ad Ausch. V. 5. p.267. Recte 
omnino statuit Schutz. Sed mirum est viris doctis hodieque 
non suboluisse veram lectionem in Etym. M. sic corrigendo: 

"Axrauvopevoy, TO dvayov xal Suvapevoy dvopfody. Nam vulg. istud 
auraivoy zevog parum Gracum videtur, Cf. Etym. G., a quo con- > 
jectura nostra satis firmatur: "Axraiveiy 7d perewgivec soa xe} 
emauipely, mopar TO HXxTCL aur0s, TO (Pree e& avrou x70, an 00 TO x0U- 
iba TAQ Aisytaw, ad oo axtalvw, HATOXY cane ceive puevoy TO devieryov 
xoeh Cuvernevoy avopboby. Corrige, ad’ ob axtalyw, 70 xoudifo mag’ 
Aloytaw, peroxy courowepevoy. Orionis Theb. opusculum ad 

calcem Etym. G. 618.: "A xraivery’ meph TO ax} anes, nal pipe 
curd ae ob Td xougitw map" Alay sry. Lege raga » ap’ ov 
axtalvw, To xougilw map’ Aiayvaw. 


*« Sic lego, 





Xpvrov, Oy cipndov 2EcwelBopets, moAss 

AUNT AIC MEVOS. 
Illud dxr. plane tuetur Aésch. in loco simillimo; etenimin Eum. 
30. Pythias, que jam e€ scena egressa est, iterum extemplo 
redit, Furiarum visu adeo perterrefacta, uti ipsa dicit, 

Os pyTe cwxEly wyTe pw axTaivery Baow : 

quem locum respexit Phryn.,” [imo alium, in deperdita Fabula 
inventum, respexit, ut supra notavi,]| ‘ in Lexx. Bekk. 23. sive 
ap. Ruhnk. ad Tim, 20. AicyvaAos, Odxér axtaive, gyot 
oiov ovxer dpbody Buvcepces ewauroy. Ad similem fere locum referri 
debet gl. Hes. “Axtaivoura tpipouca } aogadrds xparoiica, ubl 
tamen “lege cer peuouoc., Similiter ap. Eur, servus in scenam 
peoAis axToaivowevos, pre timore redit.” G, Burges. ad Eur. 
Phaeth. Frr. Ms. in Class. Journ., 43, 166—=Fr. “Pr. Friede- 
manni et J. D. G. Seebode Misc. Cr. V. 1. P. 1. p. 22. He- 
sychu glossam sic correxit G. Wakef. ad marg.: “ F. rezyoure 
H TpadaCouce, oxiproca.” Sed nihil mutandum est ;—* In nostris 
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Hom. exemplis Od. ¥. 3. legitur, 108 8 Smepixralvovro. At 
Hes. aliam prodit lectionem : ‘Yroaxralvoyro: éroenov. Quam 
ipsam, non vulgatam, ob oculos habuit vetus Criticus, Lysanias 
ap. Etym. M. 739. Avoavias eal rod tpémew gyol rerar bas.” 
[Vide G. Burges. ad Aésch. Eum. 1. c. et Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 
1088—89.] “* Hes. ’Axtatvoura rpéinoura, } aoGarws xoaTotcn.” 
D. R.ad Tim, 1. c. Mlud acgaras xparotoa firmat Hermanni 
conjecturam, Pseud-Orpheo A. 376. feliciter restituentis verbum 
axrcbvesy : : 
émmote yao us mMeyxv xcepns ev yeElpers TaAAWY, 

eLumlyys opoes veorysAod masdos auTHY, 

Maing év xoAmw xexanyoros agi yaruxti. 

KOH OE TE TETANDTS vow axTavewev ciel, 

pon Tos Hmedavoro Avbeis Hrd Seluaros ew 

ex xeipiv ovdacds Badwy, xoAov aivoy dpivys 

abavatoy. | 
“ Pro aiveuev, quod aperte mendosum est, conj. xydaieuev 
- Bernard. ad Thom, M. 177. Sed magis placeret meAcdasvewev 
eodem sensu.” Tyrwh. ‘ De corrupto aivéuev equidem pro- 
babilius esse existimo verbum, quo firmiter tenere, quam quo 
curare, cavere, indicetur, positum esse. Preterea in tali loco 
non est mutatio facienda, nisi que literarum similitudine sese 
tueatur. Quare neque xnpaivewev nec persdaivéwev placet. Pro- 
pius ad AINEMEN accedit’AKTAINEMEN, _Itaque hoc repo- 
sui. Hes. “Axraivens petewpivew. “Axralvoura tpépouca, 7 
Uogards xparodon. Adsch. Kum, 36, “Os pyre coxeiv pyre pw dx- 
taivey Bac.” Hermann. 

Ceterum de vv. *Axtaivw et ’Axragw, deque compp. fuse 

actum est in Novo Thes. Gr. L. 1086—9Q0. 


Thetfordia, Martw 12. A.D. 1824. 
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Littere quedam inedite ex autographis inter schedas 
D’Orviuiianas, in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservata 
descrinta. 3 | 





Viro céleberrimo amicissimoque J. Ph, D’Orville © 


S. D. P. Wesseling. 


Dioporus ante hos duodecim dies in meas zedes immigravit ; 
hospitio exceptum comitesque schedas diligenter examinavi, nec 
multum, quod Camussati esset, reperl: variantes, que dicuntur, 
bone sunt note, sed paucissime libris posterioribus adscripte. 
Gratiz horum omnium caussa a me tibi debentur et habebuntur. 
De Wolfio, quod narras, gratissimum accidit: perge, queso, 
Diodori apud eum causam agere, quam et ipse ubi paulo plus 
otii fuero nactus, illi commendabo. Montefalconium in opere 
egregio strenuum esse letor, speroque et ibi me reperturum 
quod Bibliothece Diodori prodesse possit. ‘Tu, si occasio ferat, 
exquire ex illo, ecquid ejus generis Mss. catalogi sint compre- 
hensuri. Maffei Antiq. Galliarum exemplar a te dudum habui; 
itaque hoc, aut si prius malueris, commoda occasione ad te re- 
dibit. ‘Politicum carmen de Constantini donatione legere non 
memini: forte non aliud atque illud erit, quod ex Bulengero, 
sed ‘soluta oratione scriptum, Fabricius L. V. bibl. Gr. C. 3, 
[Vol. 6. p. 5.] inseruit. Novi in re literaria nihil hic geritur; 
neque enim nova tibi erit Greca historia numis ab Havercampo 
illustrata, quam fugientibus oculis nuper inspexi. Ferunt Otto- 
nem Balduini opera recensaturum, [sic] et alium, cujus nomen 
haud succurrit, ex juris consultorum familia, Habebis intra 
decem aut xi, dies a me dissertationem in numos quosdam 
Thesauri Morelliani, cui locum in Miscellaneis, si vacet, peto, 


Vale et me ama. Trajecti 24. ixber [1735.] 


Clarissimo Amicissimoque Viro Jac. Phil. D’Orville 
S.P.D. J. Alberti. 


Post continuas dilationes, que vel Jobi patientiam expug- 
nassent, tandem prodiit Glossarium meum,' quod pro amicitiz 





1 Cui titulus Glossarium Grecum in. sacros novi Federis libros, ex Mss. 
primus edidit, notisque illustravit Joannes Alberti, Ecclesiastes Harlemensis. 
accedunt ejusdem Miscellanea criticain Glossas Nomicas, Suidam, Hesychium ; 
et index auctorum ex Photit Lexico inedito. 8v0, Lug. Bat. 1735. 
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tessera ad te mitto, ea lege, ut sicubi errorem detexeris, candide 
(ut inter bonos solet) me moneas, ne in Hesychi editionem 
forte propagetur.| Versor nunc in lit. 4. pag. 240. citiori (ut 
spero) gradu stadium correpturus, Pro transmissis novissimis 
Observationibus gratias ago maximas. Sed aliud est, quod te 
porro velim. Ableganda sunt quanto ocyus exemplaria ad Cll. 
Viros Wolfium et Fabricium. Fasciculum cui credam, nescio, 
neque tibi gravis esse vellem, ut hanc curam susciperes, quum 
apud vos commoda dabitur occasio. Queso itaque, ut quam 
primum me certiorem facias, que via tibi certissima videatur, 
quave nunc forte occasio ad manus sit, ne ulterius morantem 
gelu opprimat. Sic optime de me mereberis, quem tuum esse 
_nosti. Vale. Harlemi pridie idus Jan. mpccx xxv. 


Eruditissimo Amicissimoque Viro J. Ph. D’Orvillio 
S.P.D. Ti. Hemsterhuis. 


Me nuper ab itinere Groningano reducem adventicie literze 
tuz exceperunt : lis apertis, quicquid ex procrastinatione moles- 
tiz animo adheserat, illico dissipatum est. Gratulor, Glossis 
meis in honoratiorem locum promotis. Eloqui non possum, 
quam mihi tuum fratrisque tui carmen, quo Petrum nostrum, 
suavissimum illud caput, condecorasses, placuerit. De Luciano 
actum est: im vincula solutus, nunquam redibo: tempore non 
‘suo injuriam insignem mihi fecerunt Bibliopole; Gesnerum 
optem in hanc provinciam succedere ; videtur enim mihia literis 
Grecis non mediocriter instructus, et ‘ad versionem conficiendam 
facultate singulari. Nescio quanto opere Anti-Pauwiana tua 
desiderem: tergum egregie laceratum nullam nobis misericor- 
diam commovebit : vide tamen, ne cicatricem ducant vulnera 
in Miscellaneis postremis impressa. Quanquam viderit pce 
pevewy,  Pessime amen rem egit: scribendum enim ds vdwp ave 
Tos xymous amopevwv, vertendumque quasi aquam per hortos flexu 
multiplici derivaret. En tibi meam disputationem de Lysiz 
loco, et emendatione Meursiana: si punctum tuum ferat, non 
intercedo, quin Miscellaneis inseratur ; sin minus, Pythagorai 
xuépov scriptorem nunquam divinassem : : ita mihi salivam movit 
nobilissimus Hudecoperus, ut te obtester, ne desinas illum 
meo quoque nomine, si quid valere potest, instigare ad ornanda 
Miscellanea. Jure fatalem annum erudito orbi conquereris : 
paratas habebam ad Juliani Cesares adnotationes, quas rogatus 
ad Liebium mitterem: jamque manum admoveram epistolz 
obsignandz, quum de obitu ejus nuncius ad me perfertur. Quid 
tandem est illud scripti, quod titulum Chrestomathie Burman- 
nianz prefert ? an pater horribilis libelli, sic enim audio, detec- 
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tus? percupio videre. Arnaldi vita in summo periculo versatur, 
longiorem ejus usuram, et meliorem in nonnullis mentem ex 
animo precor ; de his aliisque plura coram : quamvis enim nec- 
dum certi quicquam constituerim, credo tamen me Amsteloda- 
mum hisce feriis venturum. An urbe aberis, et quo maxime 
tempore? facile enim intelligis, me gratissimo itineris illius fructu 
nolle privari. Plurimum salve a Venema et Burmanno nostris, 
cum quibus hanc vesperam jucunde ponam : genio tuo poculum 
libabitur. Optimo fratri tuo multam a me salutem, -Vale et 
me ama. Z 
Franequera, XXvii Junit, MDCCXXXVI. 
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In honorem Gul. Browne, ‘Eq. &¢. 
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TTonrraxs¢ benynr pa Pepovros auTou 
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Toy vorwy Pedy’ apyardwy Susros, 

Tov yout xO GupoBogar pecipven, 
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pwv "Aidwvevs. 
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RENNELL: Coll. Reg. 


eee See 


ARTIS MEDICA LAUS. 


Scire potestates herbarum usumque medendi. 


O beatorum series soluta 
Temporum! o sevi nova regna Lethi! 
Posteris semper sacer, o Satoris 

_ Lapsus Adami! 


Nubium nigrans globus incubantem 

Portat ultorem, furit ense rubro 

Angelus, claustrisque patet reclusis 
Pestifer Orcus. , 


Irruit longo glomerata tractu 

Turba morborum, varias nocendi 

Instruunt formas, et ubique luctus 
Semina fundunt. 


Multa per terras pyra fumat, exit ; 
Ipsa pregustans animo cruentas 

- Mors dapes, captatque graves apertis - 
Naribus auras. 
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Imbibunt herbe nova jam venena, 

Et tument fatis epulz, calentis 

Febris hinc ardens furor, hinc veterni hy- 
dropicus humor ; 


Pestis hinc velox, maculisque Lepra 

Squallidis, merszeque novis tenebris 

Luminum ted, gemituque tracta 
Tussis anhelo. 


O simul luctus hominumque Princeps ! 

En jacent fractz tabi spes futuri ! 

Sed patet coelum precibus, trementem: 
Porrige dextram: 


Que manus poenas, eadem levamen 

Suggerit, sacro tumet omnis intus 

Halitu tellus, nova crescit herbis 
Undique virtus: 


Tardius predam sibi destinatam 

Mors rapit, certam minus illa dextram 

Sentit, et segnem retrahit maligno 
Lumine gressum. 


O fatiscentem, Medicina, vite 

Tu foves flammam; reducemque labris 

Spiritum includens gelidis, rapacem 
Decipis Orcum : 


O juventutis columen labantis! 

Seu manu mulcens tenera cerebrum 

Febre correptum recreas, vel ipsis 
Mortis ab ulnis 


Surripis lenta tacite puellam 

Tabe languentem ; gerit illa mortis 

Inter amplexum decus, et doloso 
Pulcra dolore, 


Spes fovet; vires tamen intus urget 

Morbus invictas, nisi tu benigna 

Das opem dextra, meliore replens 
Flumine venas : 


Te-vocat tristi prece, lacrymisque 

Mater effusis, puerumque molli 

Mulcet zgrotum gremio, necisque 
Precipit amens 
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Tela; tu matris miserata curas 

Detegis noxam, subito per omnes 

It salus nervos, solito et tenore 
Vita recurrit. 


Non tamen justa careat Camoena 

[lle,* Musarum pariter tuique | 

(Quem decus versu memoret fideli 
Musa quotannis ; 


Hunc sue gratis cithare Patronum 

Laudibus vates celebret, modisque 

Integret nomen, geminoque rite 
Plaudat honori. 


Port: Colleg. Sanct. Johann. Cant. 
In maximis com. Cant. 
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Supmavrwy, voy rewra, wovey énabe. 


I. Darton: Schol. Reg. Buriens. 





' Gul. Browne, Equ. qui musis indulgens premia (quorum emulum, 
felix fuit hoc carmen) apud Cantab. constituit. 


I 
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IN VENTRILOQUUM. 


Salve! magna tui Britannizque 

Salve! gloria temporum tuorum! 

Qualis nemo fuit, nec est, eritve 
Posthac, o utinam repente voces 

Sint centum mihi, sint et ora centum, ut 
Te tui similis poeta laudem! 

Audin’? nunc hominemve foeminamve 
Juxta, nunc procul et remotiores 

Hac, illac, puerumve ineptientem 
Credas multa loqui, simul diserta 

Ac vox parturiit sonos in alvo. 

Atqui nil tremit os loquentis, atqui 

Nil motum est labium. Quaid ergo? fallor? 
An verum est? loqueris, tacesve? certe 
Et nusquam tua vox et est ubique. 


TwEDDELL: Trin. Coll. ~ 
In max. com. Cantab. 





The following Epitaph on the tomb of a favorite dog, from the 
British Museum, is so plaintive, and contains so much sim- 
plicity, that it will of itself be an apology for tts insertion. 


In obitum Canis dilecte. 


Gallia me genuit, nomen mihi divitis unde 
Concha dedit, formz nominis aptus honos ;_ 

Docta per incertas audax discurrere sylvas, 
Callibus hirsutas atque agitare feras : 

Non gravibus vinclis unquam consueta teneri, 
Vulnera nec niveo corpore seva pati ; 

Molli namque sinu domini, dominzeque jacebam— 
Et noram in strato lassa cubare toro. 

Et plus quam licuit muto canis ore loquebar— 
Nulli latratus pertimuere meos ; 

Sed jam fata subi partu jactata sinistro, 
(Quam nunc sub parvo marmore terra tegit. 
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Illustration of Herodotus. L. u. Ch. 57. 


Tieneiades O€ wor Boxéours xAnbrves mpos Auduvaiay @ emt rovde ai yu- 
vaines, Suors PapBagor % yoav? eddxeoy 0 os duolws opyics be yyeotau 
pera oe xedvov Thy weAreada ei geomnty ov avdazacbar Aryouss, 
émel Te TuveTeR oH ud H yuvy. 

We cannot, perhaps, have a greater example of the power of 
superstition over the mind of man, where reason is unenlightened 
by divine revelation, than the testimony of the great historian 
now before us; assuring us, that the most civilised nation on 
the face of the earth was deluded by the juggling of two com- 
mon gypsies, if the conjecture be correct, that the present race 
of gypsies came originally from Egypt. | 

‘The most successful artifice, which they seem to have prac- 
tised to delude the people, was that of causing their voice to 
appear to proceed from the stems of trees, from the bowels of 
the earth, or from any other place which might suit their pur- 
pose ; an art well known at the present day under the name of 
ventriloquism. 

Those, who were unable to acquire sufficient command 
over their voice, made use of another species of imposition, 
easier indeed, but more liable to detection. A tube was 
conveyed to the statue of the deity from a particular spot where 
the priest concealed himself, and in this manner sounds emitted 
by the priest appeared to proceed from the mouth of the image. 

The words (if they could be so styled, as they were little more 
than an unmtellig:ble confusion of sounds) were hastily collected 
by the scribes in attendance, and delivered to the person who 
consulted the oracle. 

‘The former method was common among almost all the more 
civilised nations of antiquity. It 1s mentioned repeatedly by 
Isaiah, and it is probable that the witch consulted by Saul made 
use of similar practices. It was considered, of course, a crime 
among the Jews to consult familiar spirits, ‘and it is one of the 
abominations mentioned by the prophet, of which he advises the 
Israelites to beware; “ When they shall say unto you, Seek 
unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep" 
and mutter, should not a people seek unto their God? for the 
living to the dead?” Isaiah, viii. 19. 

To terrify the imagination, and preclude suspicion, some 





' To peep signifies to cry as young birds, to chirp, to whisper.—Dr. 
Johnson. 
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wizards resorted to hollow places under ground, to which prac- 
tice the following passage seems to refer: “ ‘Thus said the 
Lord, that created the heavens, [‘have not spoken in secret, in 
a dark place of the earth.” Isaiah xlv. 18, 19. 

Perhaps, then, the origin of the fable of the doves was derived 
from the noise which was made by the peeping sounds alluded 
to by the prophet, and not as the historian supposes by the hear- 
ing a strange and foreign language. 


Ge Pxc. 


> RE Re cage 


In Herodotum, vii. 187. 


Ovdey por Gata maploraras mpodoivar ta peclpa trav moTamdy 
ZoTs TOY. 

Several emendations have been proposed by commentators ; 
"Eotw ay, évinv, &c. &c. "Eviwy would certainly explain the 
passage ; but Valckenaer considers that the word”Eyios requires 
after it a genitive case, as "Evo: tav morapiv, "Evie tov yxpyec- 

tw, &Ke. 

A more simple and moderate alteration may be found in the 
substitution of * Eorewrwy, which is as frequently used in Greek 
as synonymous with édvrwy, as ‘ existere’ in Latin for esse. 

I should, however, prefer the original reading given us by 
Schweighaeuser, with the separation of gors in the followmg 
manner; ts tdyv, 1. e. ~wép0s, which is omitted by ellipsis, of 
which. Lambert, Bos, and Viger, give us several 1 instances: ‘¢ To 
72 epoy ETOMLOY, edy odros e6éay,” Plat. in Theag. “ Eis 10 wav cet 
gévoy” supple zoos xedvov. Adschyl. in Choephor, 682. &c. &c. 

Zeunius says, in a note to Vig. de Idiot. Cap. IIl. Sect. vii. 
Reg. 5.“ Mira est hujus nominis ‘ pépos’ sive expressi, sive 
subauditi elegantia, si adjectivum additur conveniens.” 

[ do not exactly understand, how Schweighaeuser could have 
translated the passage in the following manner, unless it had been 
altered as above : 

‘¢ Minime mirandum mihi videtur fluminum nonnullorum 


aquam defecisse.” Gs Jai Ge 
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EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA VARIORUM, 
No. vill. 
Etxy pro novi anni felictbus auspiciis. 
Orta dies ccelo est, nostrz orta salutis origo 
Qua fuit, et vite spes rediviva nove. 
Orta dies ccelo est, generis qua gaudia nostri 
Sunt nova, et est iterum pristinus ortus honos. 
Orta dies ceelo est, veteris qua clauditur anni 
Cursus, et auspicium surgit in orbe novi. 
Sit precor orta dies, que noctem e mentibus altam 
Tollat, et a vitiis pectora pura ferat. 
Sit precor orta dies, quz vel sine nube malorum 
Prima hic felices inchoet orta dies, 
Vel quz perpetuas aterno tempore luces, 
Primaque ccelestes inchoet orta dies. 


A Ad Gellium. 


Odi te, Gelli, nec possum dicere quare, 
Hoc tantum ; sed et hoc, idem amo te nimium. 
Unius alteriusque eadem mihi causa profecto est, 
Odi te quod amo, teque amo quod mi odio es. 








Ad oilum. 
Nil opus est nostros ut rodas, Zoile, versus, 
Ipse ego quos toties rodo, vocoque nihil : 
Intactas perquire dapes; servire palato 
Si vis, ne rodas, Zoile, rosa prius. 





Ad insulsum quendam. 
Vis nobis joculum referre, cuncti 
Quo risu moriamur, o Fabulle ; 
Ne tantum scelus in tuos sodales 
Committas; joculum referre noli. 


Hieronymus Arconatus poeta Germanus Lectori de libello suo, 


Si quid in his chartis occurrat mollius, aures 
Radere quodve tuas, lector amice, queat ; 

Da veniam : haud alii mores sunt temporis hujus. 
O te felicem qui levitate cares ! 

Ut sine labe tamen nostros percurrere lusus 
Possis, virgineus nec notet ora rubor ; 
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Prudentes imiteris apes, que dulcia amaris 
Ex herbis etiam fingere mella queunt. 

Ut cuique est animus, sic prodest carmen obestve : 
Aspergi maculis mens generosa nequit. — 








fero et spero. 
Fata ferenda fero patiens, melioraque spero : 
Sperantem nescit deseruisse Deus. | 


Ad Chrysidem. 


Errabam, fateor, Chrysis charissima, quod me 
Indignum quondam rebar amore tuo. 

Nam tu virtutem tribuis, te dando; tuusque, 
Si quid amas, dignum reddit amoris amor. 








Sere 


In No. 53 of this Journal, p. 170, was quoted a poem of 
Hugo Grotius, entitled, ‘‘ Hyporchema in obitum Aldine Ca- 
tellz,” consistmg of verses composed wholly of short syllables, 
The following, from Acidalius, deserves quoting, on account of 
the rarity of this species of composition, as well as from the 
oddity of its construction. Acidalius delights in passionate 
protestations of friendship, ringing changes on words, obsolete 
language, and merciless elision ef vowels. In this last respect 
he is the very Antipodes of modern Latin peets in general. He 
has written some admirable epigrams. 


Ad Amicum. 


Animitus ego te amo, animitus et amor ego tibi: 

‘Tibi sum animula ego tua, mea tu es animula mihi: 

Tuum animum habeo mihi, veluti tibi meum animum habes. 
Quid, animule mi, igitur inanima tibi mea manus 

Avide ita petitur ? eane librum in animum hunc 

Dare pote melius erit aliud? an animo aliquid 

Alibi potius habeo ? quo ego neque video, neque 

Scio, neque dare tibi queo melius. At age age jam 

Cape tibi modo, quod habeo reliquum, uti sat habeas : 
Capiam item ego mihi tua. ‘Tua mea, mea tua dehinc : 

- Neque tuus eris, ego neque meus ero. Meus eris 

Tu, ero tuus ego. Satin’ ita tibi sit? an-et aliud 

Cupis? Ego tu ero, tu eris ego: jam age, quid ubi superest ? 
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In Nevolum. 


Desine collectis infeste, Nzvole, linguz 
Foemineum probris dilacerare genus : 

Unum nam satis est, uno simul omnia dices, 
Nevole; te talem foemina quod tulerit. 





pe Nevolum. 


Sic est, Nevole; quum tua illa primum 
Vidi carmina, nec bonum poetam 
Verus te potui vocare censor, 

Et malum timui tamen vocare. 

Per lusus igitur jocumque, vatum 
Dictus es mihi pessimus bonorum. 
Indignaris, ut audio, levemque 

Fers parum leviter jocum et moleste. 
Serio tibi dehinc loquar, meamque 
Mentem, ut sentio, serio fatebor : 
Non vatum mihi pessimus bonorum 
Posthac, verum eris optimus malorum. 


In Roscium. 


Di male te perdant, Rosci, quod te mihi jactas 
Assidue, et toties exanimas miserum 

Laudibus insulsis ! utinam bona numina surdum 
Me faciant, tu ne me toties facias! 





Epitaphium in Fr. Rabelaisium. 4 


Somnus, et ingluvies, Bacchusque, Venusque, j (ori i 
Numina, dum vixi, grata fuere mihi. 

Cetera quis nescit ? fuit ars mihi cura medendi : 
Maxima ridendi sed mihi cura fuit. 

Tu quoque non lacrymas, sed risum solve, viator, 
Si gratus nostris manibus esse velis. . 





In Incredulum. 


Quum sine chirographo dicas, incredule, credi 
Posse nihil, credis hoc sine chirographo ? 





In Ponituun 


Invumeros mihi se numeros spe unius hore 
In spatio jactat fundere Pompilius. 
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Haud mirum: innumeris quoviam visus mihi nullus 
Vel modus est, vel pes, vel caput in numeris. 

Et quidni innumeros numeros se fundere jactet, 
Cujus tam extra omnem sunt numerum numeri ? 


In Fannium. 
Magnus es in vulgo, Fanni: me vulgus iniquum 
Despicit, et duris vocibus exagitat. 
Scin’ quod ego interea mecum? mihi gratulor unum id, 
Fanni, tam vulgo displicuisse tuo. 


eee 


From the Italian. 
(See Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo di Medict.) 
The night that Pietro Soderini died, 
His soul went posting to the gates of hell: 
«¢ What ! hell for thee ?” indignant Pluto cried: 
“ Go, and with brainless babes in Limbo dwell.” 


Idem Grace redditum. 
Bux sov Werpoto Sodypivoro Gavevros 
Tapragov év moodupors mixed mpooein ‘Aldyc” 
“Ob col y’ Els dvdodmy poipav Dents eioapixeo bas” 
"Eppes, xak ev Boegerw xeloo ob vymiayors.” 
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IN MORTEM JACOBI COOK, 


wrest 





Anrrgctis suspensa animis se Europa tenebat, 
Arctoi sibi precipiens commercia ponti; 
Cum tu! per sevas glacies, et inhospita regna, 
Ignotum aggressus prepandere gentibus equor, 
Cum tu! grande decus Britonum! medio ipse laborum 
Deficis in cursu, et coepta imperfecta relinquis. 
Spes erat, et sero quamvis conamine, tandem 
Insolitas aperire vias, ipsoque sub axe 
A quoris inclusi glacialia rumpere claustra ; 
Scilicet, ut cursu breviore, et tramite certo: 
Navita longinqui penetraret ad ostia Gangis, 


ae 
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Cathaizque oras; longum nunc usque coactus 
Radere iter, tardos et circumflectere cursus. 
Sive vias lustret, qua Gama ingentibus ausis 
Insuetum sulcabat iter, (non ille minacis 
Vim metuens ponti, et dubii prope littoris oram 
Vela legens, seu magno olim molimine fama est 
Pheenicas tardis cursum intendisse carinis) 
Seva illic maria, et longo procul Africa tractu 
Lustranda, atque obeunda feri plaga torrida solis, 
Arentem Angolam contra, Daradumque sonantem. 
Quin ubi se tandem extremis Cafraria terris 
Ostentat, superest diris tamen usque procellis 
Vexata, et rapido fervens Mozambia fluctu, 
Seu quis Erythraum littus, mollesve Sabeos, 
Seu porrectam ultra speret sibi Persidos oram. 
At Bengala tibi, jam tum cum littora linquis 
Afrorum, procul ingenti jam dissita ponto, 
Poscit iter durum, et discrimina longa viarum : 
Neu facile est, si quis Sinas et inhospita querat 
Littora Niphone, tutam expediisse carinam 


Aut superasse fretum, qua Java, et maxima propter 


Sumatra, Eoos claudunt vasto obice fluctus. 
Nec facile est illi scopulos vitare latentes 

Et dubios estus, et qua jacet undique cecis 
Interstincta vadis magno crebra insula ponto. 
Nec brevior cursus 1 quis te, magne Magellan! 
Occiduas per aqua Aurore ad regna sequatur ; 
Longa via hic nautis etiam et discrimina rerum; 
_ Atque ubi Atlantei longingua ad littora ponti 
Perventum, et magno propius jam Plata sonore 
Audita in morem pelagi devolvere fluctus ; 
Illinc continuo devexos cursus ad Austros 
Flectendus longe, gelidoque sub axe necesse est 


Noctem intempestam, atque acres perferre procellas, 


Ante aut diffuso quam circa lumine coelum 
Rideat, aut detur delabier equore aperto 
Pacati maris, et tutos accedere portus. _ 

At non eternum adversis cohibenda periclis 
Mens humana, alio demum conamine querit — 
Pandere iter pelago, tantosque levare labores, 
Si forte Arctoo breviores tramite cursus, 
Eoumgue aditus faciles speraret ad orbem. 
Nimirum extremo qua littora inhospita fluctu 
Curvat, Atlantei fugiens procul zquoris oras, 
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Hudsoni sinus aut sublimes altius Arctos, 

Qua pelagus petit, et Borez lavat ultima regna; 
Hic freta, si qua fides, zestu interfusa reducto 
Dant aditus nautis, atque ostia recta viarum ; 
Inde ea Russiaco sese immiscentia ponto, 

Mox Asiz fines, projectaque Kamschadale 
Littora discurrunt supra, extremosque Curilos, 
Inde ergo ingentes terre, atque expansa paterent 
Ante oculos spatia Oceani, et commercia rerum. 
Hinc ubi Tartarez specie jacet undique seva __ 
Littus arenosum, et tristes longo ordine campi, 
Quos contra opposito murorum limite claudit 
Dives opum Sina, et varias exculta per artes. 
Quid dicam? quam crebra ingens exinde per zquor - 
Insula se leto nautis ostendat honore 

Munera gemmarum et fragrantia aromata jactans? 
Usque ubi Ternatem supra, arentemque ‘Tidorem 
Innumeras offert ultro tota India merces. 

Parte alia magno sese California tractu 

Porrigit, unde vie faciles tranquilla per alta, 
Ante oculos donec nimbosa cacumina longe 
Attollunt Andes, donec Peruvia circa 

Ostentat pulchras urbes, et ditia regna 
Argentique frequens rivis, aurique metallo. 

At vero hoc frustra multo conamime geutes 
Explorare iter, atque aditus recludere cecos 
Aggresse ; usque adeo magnis obsistere coeptis 
Tedia longa viz, et gelidi inclementia ponti: 
Ergo ille hune iterum qui possit.adire laborem, 
Qui possit duris virtutem opponere rebus, 

Mle, decus Britonum, et seri lux inclyta secli 
Exoritur, quem nec casus, nec fata priorum, 

Nec super incumbens prono de cardine mundi 
Oppressit bruma, aut angusto limite clausit; 
Verum ideo magis obniti, et vi tendere contra, 
Impulit zeterne succensa cupidine fame 

Virtus, et dubiis jamdudum assueta periclis. 

Ipse etenim faustus molitus jam ante labores 
Pacati late lustraverat aquoris undas, 

Felicesque habitu terras, qua foedere justo 
Hospitii exceptus sibi mitia secla virorum 
Devinxit, pulchram referens sine sanguine Jaurum. 
Ipse etiam Australem longi spatiatus ad axem, 
Extremos veterum cursus processerat ultra, 
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Gentibus ostendens qui certus denique finis 
‘Terrarum oceanique jacet, qua navibus obstant 
FEterne glacies et non tractabile ccoelum. 

Ergo illum tanta sortitam munera laudis 
Jampridem, ingentique animo majora moventem, 
Ipse pater populi, non unquam passus iniquis 
Virtutem in tenebris condi, et sine honore jacere ; 
Tpse adeo movet auspiciis, et rite secundans 
Hortatur studio, neque enim non denique cordi est 
imperium Oceani, et Britonum proferre triumphos. 

Ergo alacris patrios portus et littora linquens, 
Scilicet haud tantis impar conatibus heros, 
Magnum opus aggreditur, jamque equora nota remensus, 
Securas sedes, et mollia rura ‘Taite 
Devenit, hospitioque iterum letatur amico. 

Mox Kamschadale tractus, glacialiaque arva 
Propter, Hyperboreum lustrans interritus orbem, 
Extremum penetrare fretum, optatamque laborat 
tre viam, et patriis preepandere classibus equor. 

Jamque illum Catharina sui prope littoris oras 
Imperii fines obeuntem, atque ultima regna, 

Leta suis opibus, tanti nil invida ceepti, 

Adjuvat, atque ultro portu tutatur amico. 

Ipsa etiam, bostili quanquam succensa furore, 
Gallia suspendit sevi fera munera Martis, 
Compescitque odium, studiisque secundat euntem. 

Jamque illum ingenti dudum Britannia plausu 
Poscebat reducem, ventosque in vota vocabat, 
-Longum iter increpitans, et tedia iniqua viarum: 
‘Tum vero, ut tardi ulterius longo ordine menses 
‘Transierant, necdum patriis successerat oris 
Exoptata rates, dubios quisque inde timores 
Spargere in ambiguum, et cunctandi querere causas : 
«Quo nunc sub ceelo ? queis demum erraret in undis? 
Queve adeo fortuna virum, casusve tulisset °” 
Atqui illum interea peregrino in littore longe 
- Gens hominum effrznis fatali oppresserat ictu. 
Feu finem ccepti invisum ! temerataque jura 
_ Hospiti! heu pelagi necquicquam erepte periclis ! 
Hoc ilud fuit? -Heee demum te fata manebant? 
Nec fas optati metam tetigisse laboris, 

Nec patriis iterum incolumem considere terris! 
Ergo te Britonum fletus, te publica cura, 
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Tantum opus aggressum, et magna inter ccepta cadentem 
Condecorant: neque enim non te per secula gentis 
Indigetes inter, laudumque exempla pricrum, 

Anglia in eternum referet, studioque fideli 

Rite tibi justos memor instaurabit honores ! 


WELLESLEY. 
Ex de Christi, 1780. 
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We have been favored with the Prize compositions at Boston, 
of which we insert a specimen. In these poems we observe a 
marked improvement; and we shall hail the progress of that 
faudable spirit which pervades those establishments. 


NARCISSUS. 
AUCTORE E,. S, DIXWELL. 


Aspice, qua tenerum caput ille inclinat ad undas 
Flos niveus, veluti lacrymas infundere fonti 
Optans ; dum salicis circum protenditur umbra, 
Quz Pheebi radios excludit, et aéris a2stum. 

Heu! fuit hic quondam Narcissus, imagine forme 
Captus, qui solitus ripas accedere fontis 

Hujus, quum noctis tenebras Aurora fugare 
Coeperat ; haud unquam rediens vestigia vertit, 
Donec Sol ponto radios absconderat alto. 

Ad fontem recubans voces sic fudit inanes ; 

« Hheu me miserum! cur, Oh placidissime Divitm, 
Oh Veneris proles, cur nostros oecupat artus 

‘Tam crudelis amor, merui cur talia dira? 

Rasticus incultus si captus amore puella, 

Nec mora, quin vinclis Hymenzus jungeret ambos ; 
Ille tamen, toties qui in flammas pectora misit, 
Vadere damnatur, nullo miserante, sub Orcum. 
uum vagus huc veni per sylvas sedibus errans 
Primum, tune animi levis, ac intactus amore, 

Huic vitreo similis fonti; nunc denique cecus 
Spicula contorsit Deus, et sunt omnia mota, 

Hanc Nympham, juro per Divos, semper amabo.” 
Dixit, et in sylvis Echo respondit “ amabo.” 
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Trrita vox, eheu! captas pervenit ad aures, 
Spesque levis pectus meditantis falsa revisit. 

Nam putat audini dilecte mente puellz 

Vocem, ac exclamat, dum gaudens omnia lustrat, 
«« Oh pueri comites, Nympheque valete decore, 
Nam mihi que cordi, nunc pignora priebet amoris, 
Hicque manens, laudes sylvas resonare docebo.” 
Sic dicens, palmas duplices submersit in undam, 
Ut daret amplexus, et figeret oscula labris, 

Forma tamen fugit, percusso fonte, sub undas. 

Desine plura loqui, chordas nunc, Musa, coerce ; 

Floc satis est: noli miserabile dicere fatum. 

Mox vide, Narcissus per tempora maxima cunctans 
Queritur a Nymphis montes ubi nubila tangunt, 
Deinde ubi labuntur tacitis in vallibus amnes ; 
Jam voces Dryadum resouant in saltibus atris, 
Naiades et sonitum reddunt : “ Narcissus ab agris 
Decessit : comitem per cunctas quzerite terras !” 
Aspectum fallit Narcissus, et ipse videtur 

Flos niveus vergens ad fontem, nomine scripto 
Narcissi; atque canit moeste super aura sepulerum. 


In this poem we scarcely object to any part of the metre, . 
except to nomine scripto; but we might find instances of a 
similar position in our College prizes. _ dc should not be placed 
before a word beginning with a vowel. 





NOTICE OF 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ASIA MINOR; 


with comparative Remarks on the Ancient and Modern 
Geography of that country. By Wituiam Martin 
Leake, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. Lond. 1824. 
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In tracing vestiges of Grecian art amidst that barbarism and 
desolation which have pervaded the Ottoman empire, a traveller 
finds peculiar difficulties opposed to his researches in Asia 
Minor, whilst this region offers a more fertile field of discovery 
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than any other Turkish province. Having noticed the hatred 
which Musulmans generally bear to Christians, our learned 
author adds: 


In Asia Minor, among the impediments to a traveller’s success may be 
especially reckoned, the deserted state of the country, which often puts the 
common necessaries and conveniences of travelling out of his reach; the 
continual disputes and wars among the persons in power; the precarious 
authority of the government of Constantinople, which rendering its pro- 
tection ineffectual, makes the traveller’s success depend upon the per- 
sonal character of the governor of each district; and the ignorance and 
the suspicious temper of the Turks, who have no idea of scientific tra- 
velling—who cannot imagine any other motive for our visits to that 
country, than a preparation for hostile invasion, or a search after trea- 
sures among the ruins of antiquity—and whose suspicions of this nature 
are of course most strong in the provinces which, like Asia Minor, are 
the least frequented by us. If the traveller’s prudence or good fortune 
should obviate all these difficulties, and should protect him from plague, 
banditti, and other perils of a semi-barbarous state of society, he has 
still to dread the loss of health, arising from the combined effects of cli- 
mate, fatigue, and privation, which seldom fails to check his career be- 
fore he has completed his projected tour. Asia Minor is still in that 
state in which a disguised dress, an assumption of the medical character, 
great patience and perseverance, the sacrifice of all European comforts, 
and the concealment of pecuniary means, are necessary to enable the 
traveller thoroughly to investigate the country, when otherwise qualified 
for the task by literary and scientific attainments, and by an intimate 
knowledge of the language and manners of the people.” (Pref. p. iv.) 


These remarks were written before the insurrection broke out 
in Greece: an event which has thrown many additional obsta- 
cles in the way of travellers. ‘To Colonel Leake, therefore, our 
obligations are the greater for having given so much valuable 
information respecting a country where few will, probably, ven~ 
ture to extend their researches, for a considerable time. 

In January, 1800, our author set out from Constantinople, in 
company with the late General Koehler, Sir Richard Fletcher, 
Professor Carlyle, and others, well armed and disguised as ‘l'atar 
couriers, and with servants of different descriptions, forming a ca- 
savan of 35 horses. From Iskiod4r or Skutari(in Greek Yxoure- 
ptov) they proceeded to Kartal, Pandikhi (HIavriyiov), and Ghebse. 
Near this place they met a Mollah (or ‘Turkish priest) travelling 
luxuriously in a Taktrevan (or covered litter), reclining on soft 
cushions, smoking the Narghilé (or water-pipe), and accompa- 
nied by attendants, mounted on horseback and splendidly 
dressed: his baggage consisted of mattresses and coverings for 
his sofas; valises containing his clothes; a large assortment of 
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+tables of copper; cauldrons, saucepans, and a complete batterie de cui- 
sine. Such a mode of travelling is undoubtedly very different from that 
which was in use among the Turks of Osman and Orkhan. The articles 
of the Mollah’s baggage are probably for the most part of Greek origin, 
adopted from the conquered nation, in the same manner as the Latins 
borrowed the arts of the Greeks of a better age. In fact, it is in a great 
degree to Greek luxuries, with the addition of coffee and tobacco, that 
the present imbecile condition of these barbarians is to be ascribed; and 
“‘ Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit” applies as well to the Turk as it 
once did to the Roman; for though Grecian art in its perfection may be | 
degraded by a comparison with the arts of the Byzantine Greeks, yet in 
the scale of civilisation, the Turks did not bear a higher proportion to 
these than the Romans did to the ancient Greeks. (P. 4.) 


The first chapter conducts us from Ghebse to Kizderwent 
(or the “ Girl’s Pass”), Lake Ascanius, Nicwa, Lefke, Shughut, 
Eski-Shehr (the ancient Doryleum), Seid el Ghazi, Doganlu, 
Kosru Khan, Bulwudfn, Isaklu, Ak-Shehr, Ilgfin, Ladik, and 
Konia. In the course of this journey our author remarks that 
the Turkish Ismk, which represents the Grecian Nicea, was 
never so large as the ancient city, from the ruins of which it 
seems to have been almost wholly composed, its baths and 
mosques exhibiting numerous fragments of Greek temples and 
churches. (P. 11.) Of an extraordinary monument in the valley 
called Doganlfi, an engraving is given from the sketch made by 
General Koehler, while Mr. Carlyle and Col. Leake copied the 
inscriptions. ‘This monument appears to be a sepulchral cham- 
ber excavated in the rock, with an ornamented front rising more 
than 100 feet above the plain: the lower part resembles an altar, 
and probably conceals the entrance into a sepulchre where lie 
the remains of some personage in whose honor this magnificent 
monument was formed; “ for in some other parts of Asia Minor, 
especially at Telmissus, we have examples of the wonderful 
ingenuity with which the ancients sometimes defended the en- 
trance into their tombs.” (P. 23.) A ruined fortification in the 
vicinity of this monument, our learned traveller is inclined to 
regard as indicating the site of Nacoleia, the chief fortress of 
this country in the time of Arcadius, and named by Strabo 
among the cities of Phrygia Epictatus. As to the sculptured 
‘monument, it may be supposed a work of the ancient Phrygians, 
who, like other nations of Asia Minor, in a state of independence 
before the Persian conquest, used an alphabet slightly differing 
from the Greek, and derived from the same Oriental origin. 
The characters of its inscriptions resemble the Archaic Greek 
in some respects, whilst in others they are manifestly semi- 
barbarous. 
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Both in the resemblance and dissimilitude, therefore, they accord with 
what we should expect of the dialect of the Phrygians, whose connexion 
with Greece is evident from many parts of their early history; at the 
same time that the distinction between the two nations is strongly 
marked by Herodotus, who gives to the Phrygians the appellation of 
barbarians. (P. 27.) 13 : 


In one of the inscriptions Col. L. discovered the words 
MIAAI FANAKTEI “to King Midas;” furnishing an imme-. 
diate presumption that this monument was constructed in honor 
of some Phrygian monarch of the Midaian family. ‘This opinion 
is supported with our author’s wonted erudition and ability, and 
he recommends, as we sincerely do, that future travellers should 
devote some time to a more complete examination of this highly 
interesting object than circumstances allowed to himself. ‘The 
second chapter illustrates in a very masterly manner the ancient 
Geography of the central part of Asia Minor, establishing the 
sites of many cities respecting which we have hitherto been 
almost wholly ignorant. And the third chapter continues the 
author’s route from Konia through various places, until his arri- 
val at the sea-coast, where he embarked and landed at 'Tzerina 
or Cerina, in the island of Cyprus, near which are some cata- 
combs, the only remains of ancient Ceryneia. (P. 118.) Here 
he remarks that— 


—the natural formation of the eastern part of the north side of Cyprus 
is very singular: it consists of a high, rugged ridge of steep rocks, run- 
ning in a straight line from east to west, which descend abruptly on the 
south side into the great plain of Lefkosia, and terminate to the north 
in a narrow plain bordering the coast. Upon several of the rocky sum- 
mits of the ridge are castles which seem almost inaccessible. The slope 
and maritime plain at the foot of the rocks on the north possess the finest 
soil and climate, with a plentiful supply of water; it is one of the most 
beautiful and best cultivated districts 1 have seen in Turkey. (P. 119.) 


Among various interesting, curious, and useful remarks, which 
our author, as usual, intersperses throughout his works, we 
shall notice one, in P. 124, showing, that from a comparison of 
some computed measurements with the real distances on the 
map, a Greek mile may be estimated at about two-thirds of 
the geographical; and as the word pias was borrowed from the 
Latin, Col, Leake concludes that the measure must have heen 
originally the same as the Roman mile, though it is now shorter ; 
the distance however is merely computed, not measured, and he 
never could obtain an accurate definition of it from the Greeks, 
The ruins of Assus, opposite to Molivo, (the ancient Methym- 
na) in Mitylene, afford numerous remains, furnishing perhaps 
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the most perfect idea of a Greek city that anywhere exists— 
temples, sculptured figures, walls and towers, a gate in com- 
plete preservation, a cemetery with gigantic Sarcophagi, an 
ancient causeway, and architraves with inscriptions, On one 
of these we read.... IEPETSY TOY AIOS....KAISAPI SE- 
BASTNOI. Another records the name of one who had be- 
queathed lands for restoring the city, and from the profits of 
which the temple had been rebuilt. Ex tys mporodou tw wyowy, 
WY AMEAIMEY ElS EMIOXEUHY THS MOAEWS KaAsoorparos UIOS MOAEWS, PuTes 
de TeAAsxoytos, exerxevardy. (P. 128.) 

The fourth chapter treats of ancient places on the road from 
Adalhia to Shughut, with remarks on the comparative geography 
of the adjacent country. 

We shall here direct the inquisitive reader to our learned 
author’s observations on the site of Apameia, respecting which 
he examines the ancient evidences, 


Because it is a point of great importance to the ancient geography of 
the western part of Asia Minor; not less so than Tyanaisto the eastern; 
and because, adds he, in regard to both these places, I have the misfor- 
tune to differ from the author, in whose opinion the public is justly in 
the habit of placing the highest confidence. P. 163. 


It is scarcely necessary to mention that Col. Leake here alludes 
to the celebrated geographer Major Rennell. 

The fifth chapter relates to ancient places ov the southern 
coast of Asia Minor; and here a due compliment is paid to 
Captain Beaufort’s excellent work on Karamania, a country” 
now poor and deserted, but appearing, from the numerous 
remains of antiquity that it exhibits, to have been one of the 
most populous and florishing regions of the ancient world (p, 
171.) 

In chapter vi. we have remarks on the comparative geography 
of the western and northern parts of Asia Minor; on. the 
principal places in Perea Rhodia, in Doris, in Caria, in the 
valley of the Meander, in the valleys of the Caystrus, on the 
coast of Ionia, in the vallies of the Hermus and Caicus, and in 
the adjacent country, in Troas, in Bithynia, and in Paphlagonia. 
Here (p. 240.) our author gives a very remarkable inscription 
from Branchide, in the Boustrophedon manner of writing ; it 
was copied by Sir William Gell from the chair of a sitting 
statue on the Sacred Way, or road leading from the sea.to the 
temple of Apollo Didymeus. ‘This road, which on either side 
was bordered with statues on chairs formed of single blocks of 
stone, the feet close together and the hands placed on the 
knees, is au exact imitation of the avenues to Egyptian temples, 
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Respecting the remains of Ephesus Col. Leake observes, that, 
though still very considerable and of easy access, 

They have hardly yet been sufficiently explored, or at least they have 

not yet been described to the public with the accuracy and detail which 
they merit. The temple of Diana Ephesia, the largest and most cele- 
brated of the Asiatic Greek buildings, is the only one of the great exam- 
ples of the Ionic order of which we do not now possess particulars more 
or less satisfactory, The temples at Samus, Branchide, Priene, Mag- 
nesia, and Sardes, have been measured and drawn by experienced archi- 
tects, but not a stone has yet been discovered that can with certainty be 
ascribed to the Ephesian temple, although very little doubt remains as 
to its exact situation. P. 258. 
For the total disappearance. of such a vast edifice our author 
accounts, by remarking its position near the sea, which facilitated 
the removal of its materials for the construction of new build- 
ings during the long period of Grecian barbarism : whilst that 
gradual rising of the soil, which has not only obstructed the 
port near the temple, but has created a plain of three miles 
between it and the sea, must have buried every vestige of the 
temple that escaped removal; an architect, however, would ~ 
probably still find beneath the soil sufficient traces to afford 
a perfect knowlege of the original construction. 

For Col. Leake’s very interesting remarks on Troy, which 
occupy above thirty pages, we must refer to the work itself— 
noticing a very curious sketch explaining the supposed altera- 
tion in the coast and in the rivers of Troy since the time of the 
celebrated war; and a map of the Troas from Rheeteium and 
Alexandreia to the summits of Mount Ida. 

Although many remarks on the central parts of Asia Minor 
have already been made by our author in a Journal published 
among the collections of Mr. Walpole (vol. 1i.), yet so much 
new matter has been added that the work before us appears as 
a most valuable acquisition to the classical antiquary and geo- 
grapher. 

We cannot close this interesting volume without noticing the 
admirable map of Asia Minor which illustrates it, executed by 
Mr. John Walker, after the drawing by Col. Leake. 
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